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Without PhilotopbT, we sbonld be little above the uilmalt tbftt die 
or erect their habitatioiu, prepare their food in them, talce cure of thf (r 
little ones In their dwellings, and bare, besides, the good fortane, which 
we have not, of being born reaidy>cIothed. 

Article AwrHrmrr, Vol. 1. p. 177. 

How charmlnff is divine Philosopbv ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as d all fools suppose^ 

Bat musical as Is Apollo** lute. 

And a perpetual feast of iiectAr*d sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

MiLTOif*s CoMvs, Scene 2» 
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ERRATA. 

Page 

19 Line 7 from the foot, for '< the idea of the money from the word/' 

read " to the word/' &c. 
S7 line 16. for " de I'Hospital/* read « de rHftpital.** 
43 Line 9 from the foot, for " Fletcher/' read <*nechier." 
55 Jn the Latin note, line 1, for *< genitaliam/' read " genitaliam;" in 

line 3, dele the comma after *• coaleudos ;" in line 7, for" peco- 

anm," read " pecuum." 

76 Line 2 from the foot, for " fledificaviflsti," read '* sedificaTiatL" 

77 Line 17, for " fornications," read fomicationes." 
77 Line 25, insert " quorum" after ** eorum." 

85 In the Latin passage, for " exira," read " exire." 

86 In the second Latin quotation, for '* amoris," read *' ameris.*' 

95 The author of the French yerses should be printed " Rousseau," net 

" Rousesau." 
95 In the French verses, last Une, for " du peuples," read " un pea- 

102 Lme 2, for ** rare," read " rure." 

125 line 4 from the foot, dele " with" before *<whom." 

128 Insert ** a," at the beginning of the 17th line. 

184 The third paragraph should be thus pointed, ** Jason, having killed 

Absyrtes his mother-in-law, went/' &c. 
149 line 11 from the foot, for "Heaven/' read " Heavens." 
230 In the second quotation of French, for " dm oi/' read *' i moi/' 
249 line 20, dele " it" after "govern." 
280 In the note, for " was" read *• were." 
964 line 22, for " galant," read " gallant." 
818 Line 9* for " AtiUa/' read " Attila." 
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A 

PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 



DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND HERODOTUS. 

We wOl commence with Herodotus, as the most 
ancients 

When Henry Stephens entitled his comic rhapsody 
^ The Apology of Herodotus," we know that his design 
was not to justify the tales of (this father > of history ; 
he only sports with us, and shows that the enormities 
of his own times were worse than those of the Egyptians 
and Persians.. He made use of the liberty wluch the 
protestants assumed against those of the catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman churches* He sharply reproaches 
them with their debaucheries, their avarice, their crimes 
expiated by money, their indulgences publicly sold in the 
taverns, and the false relics manufactured by their own 
monks, calling them idolaters. He ventures to say, 
that if the Egyptians adored cats and onions, the catho- 
lics adore the bones of the dead. He dares to call 
them, in. his preliminary discourses, theophages, and 
even theokeses.* We have fourteen editions of this 
book, for We relish general abuse, just as much as we 
resent that which we deem special and personal. 

Henry Stephens only made use of Herodotus to 
render us hateful and ridiculous ; we have quite a con- 
trary design. We pretend to show ^hat the modem 
histories of our good fiuthors since Guicciardini are, m 

• £ateFs of God, and what is the necessary consequence of 
sach a disposal of divinity. 

VOL. III. B . . 
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2 DIODORUS OF SICILT9 AND HERODOTUS. 

general, as wise and true as those of Herodotus and 
Diodorus are foolish and fabulous. 

1st. What does the father of history mean, by saying 
in the beginning of his work, " the Persian historians 
relate that the Fhenicians were the authors of all the 
wars. From the Red Sea they entered ours," &c. ? It 
would seem that the Phenicians having embarked at the 
isthmus of Suez, arrived at the straits of Babel-Mandcl; 
coasted along Ethiopia, passed the line, doubled the 
Cape of Tempests, since called the Cape of Grood 
Hope; returned between Africa and America; repassed 
the line, and entered from the ocean into the Medi- 
terranean by the Pillars of Hercules, a voyage of mof e 
than four thousand of our long marine leagues, at a 
time whien navigation was in its infancy. 

2d. The first exploit of the Phenicians was to 

f:o towards Argos to carry off the dau^ter of king 
nachus ; after which the Greeks, in their turn, csir^' 
ried off Europa, the daughter of the king of Tyre. 

3d. Immediately afterwards qomes Candaules, king 
of Lydia, who, meeting with one of his guardB named 
Gyges, said to him, *^ Thou must see my wife quite 
naked; it is absolutely essential.*' The queen, learning 
that she had been thus exposed, said to the soldier, 
^' You shall either die, or assassinate my husband 
and reign with me.'' He chose the latter alternative, 
and the assassination was accomplished without diffi* 
culty. 

4&1. Then follows the history of Arion, carried on 
the back of a dolphin across the sea from the skirts of 
Calabria to Cape Matapan, an extraordinary voyage of 
about a hundred leagues. 

5lih. From tale to tale (and who dislikes tales ?) we 
arrive at the infallible oracle of Delphos, which some* 
how foretold that Croesus would cook a quarter of lamb 
and a tortoise in a copper pan, and that he would be 
dethroned by a mullet* 

. 6th. Amongthe inconceivable absurdities with which 
ancient history abounds, is tiiere anything approaching 
tiie famine with which the Lydians were tormented for 
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DIODOBUS OF SICILY, AND HfiROPOTUS. 3 

twenty-eight years? This people, whom Herodotus 
describes as being richer in gold than the Peruvians^ 
instead of buyipg food from foreigners, found no better 
expedient than that of amusing themselves, every other 
day^ with the ladies, without eating for eight-and- 
twenty successive years, 

7th. Is there anything more marvellous than the 
history of Cyrus? His grandfather, the Mede Astyages, 
with a Greek name, dreamed that his daughter Man- 
dane (another Greek name) inundated all Asia; at 
another time that she produced a vine, of which all 
Asia eat the grapes; and thereupon the good man 
Astyages ordered one Harpagon, another Greek, to 
murcler his. grandson Cyrus, — for what grandfather 
would not kUl his posterity after dreams of this na- 
ture? 

8th. Herodotus, no less a good naturalist than an 
exact historian, does not fail to tell us that near Ba- 
bylon the earth produced three hundred ears of wheat 
for one. I know a small country which yields three 
. for one. I should like to have been transported to 
Diarbek when the Turks were driven from it by 
Catherine H. It has fine com also, but returns not 
three hundred ears for one. 

^9th. What has always seemed to me very decent and 
edifying in Herodotus, is the fine religious custom estab- 
lished in Babylon, of which we have already spoken 
— ^that of all the married women gding to prostitute 
themselves in the temple of Mylitta, for money, to the 
first stranger who presented himself. We reckon two 
millions of inhabitants in this city; — the devotion 
must have been ardent, 'this law is very probable 
, among the orientals,* who have always shut up their 
women, and who, more than six ages before Hero- 
dotus, instituted eunuchs, to answer to them for Uie 
chastity of their wives.* I must no longer proceed 

• Remark that Herodotus lived in the time of Xerxes, whilst 

Bdbvlon Was in its greatest splendour. The Greeks were ignorant 

' of the Cbiildeun language, consequently some interpreter jested 

with him, or he jested at the Greeks. When the musicos of 

'Amsterdam were in their greatest vogue, it would have been well 

b2 
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4 i>ioboRUS OP SICILY, and herodotus. 

numetically; we should very soon, indeed, arrive at a 
hundred. 

All that Diodorus of Sicily says, seven" centuries 
^ aftef Herodotus, is of the same value, in all that regards 
'antiquities and physics. The abb6 Terasson said, " I 
translate the text of Diodorus in all its coarseness." He 
sometimes read us part of it at the house of M. de la 
Faye, and when we laughed, he said, "You are resolved 
to misconstrue; it was quite the contrary with Dacier.** 

iThe finest part of Diodorus is the charming de- 
scription of' the island of Panchaica — (** Panchaica 
Teflus," celebrated by Virgil:) "There were groves 
of odoriferous ttees as far as the eye could see; 
myrrh and frankincense to furnish the whole world. 
Without exhausting it; fountains, which formed an in- 
finity of canals, bordered with flowers; besides un- 
known birds, which sang under the eternal shades ; a 
* temple of marble, four thousand feet Idng, ornamented 
with columns, colossal statues," &c. 

This puts one in mind of the duke de la Fert6, who, 
to flatter the taste of the abbe Servien, said to him one 
day,' " Ah, if you had seen my Son, who di6d at fifteeii 
years of age !^-'What eyes ! what freshness of com- 
plexion ! what an admirable stature !— ^the Antinous of 
feelvidere, compared to him,\was only like a Chinese 
'baboon; and as to sweetness of manners, he had the 
most engaging I eter met with." ' The abbe Servien 
melted ; the duke of Ferte, warmed by his own words, 
melted also; both began to weep; after which he 
acknowledged that he never had a son. 

A certain abbe Bazin, with his simple icommon sense, 
doubts another tale of Diodorus. It is of a king of 
Egypt, Sesdstris, who probably existed no more than 
■ the island of Panchaica. The father of Sesostns, who 
is not named, 'determined on the day that he was bom 
that he would make him the conqueror of all ihe earth as 

to hpve made a stranger believe that the first ladies of the ciiy 
prostituted themselves to the sailors who returned from the Indies, 
to recompense them for their labours. The most ple;a8^nt part of 
this story is, that the pedants have found the custom of fiabylon 
very decent and probable. 
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piOPORyS OF. SICILY, ANI> HERODOTUS. 5 

soon as he was of age. It was a notable project. For 
this purpose, he brought up with him all the boys who 
were born on the same day in Egypt; and to make 
^em conquerors, he did not siifier.them to have their 
breakfasts until after they had run a hundred hmd 
eighty stadia, which is about eight of our long leagues. 
When Sesostris was of age, he departed with his 
racers to conquer the world. They were then about 
seventeen hundred, and probably half were dead ac- 
/;ording to the ordinary cour.se of nature ; and above 
all, of the nature of Egypt, which was desolated by a 
,desti*ucti?e plague at least once in ten years. 

There must have been tliree thousand four hundred 
l>oys born in Egypt on the same day as Sesostris ; and 
a^ nature produces almost as many girls as boys, there 
must have been six thousand persons at least born on 
that day., But women were confined every day ; and 
)six thousand births a day produce, at the end of the 
year, two. millions one hundred and ninety thousand 
children. If you multiply by thirty-four, according to 
the rule of Kerseboom, you would have in Egypt more 
,than seventy-four millions of inhabitants in a country 
which is not so large as Spain or France. 

All this appeared monstrous to the abbe Bazin, who 
bad seen a littla of the world, and who judged only by 
what he had seen, > 

But one tarcher, who was never outside of the col- 
lege of Mazarine, arrayed himself with great animation 
' on the side of ^sostris and his runners. He pretends 
that Herodotus, i?i speaking of the Greeks, does not 
reckon by the Stadia of Greece, and that the heroes gf 
Sesostris only ran four leagues before breakfost. He 
^overwhelms poor abbe Bazin with injurious names, 
such, as no scholar in ils or eshad ever before employed. 
He does not hold with the seventeen hundred boys ; 
but endeavours to prove, by the prophets, that the 
wives, dai^hters, and nieces, of the kings of Babvlon, 
of the satraps, and the mag^i^ resorted, out of pure devo- 
tion, to sleep for money in Ihe aisles of ^e temple of 
Babylon with all the camel-drivers and muleteers pf 
Asia. He treats all those who defend the honour of 

b3 
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6 DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND HBRODOTUSl 

the lacKes of Babylon as bad christians, condemned 
souls, and enemies to the state. 

He also takes the part of the goat, so much in the 
good graces of the young female Egyptians. It is 
said" that his great reason was, that he was allied, by 
the female side to a relation of the bishop of Meaux, 
Bossuet, the author of an eloquent discourse on Uni- 
versal History; but this is not a peremptory reason. 

Take care of extraordinary stories of all kinds. 

DiodoTus of Sicily was the greatest compiler of these 
tales.' This Sicilian had not a grain of die temper of 
his countryman Archimedes, who sought and found so 
many mathematical truths. 

Diodorus seriously examines the history of the 
Amazons and their queen Thalestris; the history of 
the Gorgons, who fought against the Amazons ; that 
of the Titans, aftd that of all the gods. He searches 
into the history of Priapus and Hermaphroditus. No 
one could give a better account of Hercules : this hero 
wandered dirough half the earth, sometimes on foot 
and alone like a pilgrim, and sometimes like a general 
at the head of a great army, and all his labours are 
faithfully discussed ; but this is nothing, in comparison 
wi<lh the gods of Crete. 

Diodorus justifies Jupiter from the reproach which 
other grave historians have passed upon him, of having^ 
dethroned and mutilated his father. He shows how 
Jupiter fought the giants, some in his island, others in 
•Phrygia, and afterwards in Macedonia and Italy; the 
number of children which he had by his sister Juno 
and his favourites, are 'not omitted. 

He describes how he afterwards became a god, and 
' the supreme god. It is thus that all the ancient his- 
tories have been written. What is more remarkable, 
they were sacred ; if tliey had not been sacred, they 
' would never have been read. 

. ' It is weir to observe, that though they were sacred 

; they were all different ; and from prorince to province, 

and island to island, each had a different history of 

the gods, demi-gods, ani heroes, from that of their 
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DIRECTOR. 7 

neighbours. But it should also be observed, that the 
people, never fought for this mythology. 

The respectable history of Thucydides, which has 
several glimmerings of truth, begins at Xerxes ; but, 
before that epoch, how much time was wasted? 

DIRECTOR. 

It is neither of a director of finances, a director of 
hospitals, nor a director of the royal buildings, &c. <&c. 
that I pretend to speak, but of a director of con- 
science^ for that directs all the others : it is the pre- 
ceptor of human kind ; it knows and teaches all that 
'should be done or omitted in all possible cases. 

It is clear that it would be very useful, if in all 
courts there was one conscientious man whom the 
monarch secretly consulted on most occasions, and 
who would boldly say, " Non licet." Louis the Just 
would not then have begun his mischievous and un- 
happy reign by assassinating his first minister and 
imprisoning his mother. How many wars, unjust as 
fatal, a few good dictators woujd have spared ! How 
many cruel ties they would have prevented ! 

But often, while intending to consult a lamb, we con- 
sult a fox. TartufFe was^ the director of Orgon. I 
should like to know who was the conscientious director 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The gospel speaks no moje of directors than of 
confessors. Among the people whom our ordinary 
courtesy calls pagans, we do not see that Scipio, Fa- 
bricius, Cato, Titus, Trajan, or the Antonines, had 
.directors. It is w^U to have a scrupulous friend to 
reound you of your duty. But your conscience ought 
to betthe chief of your council. 

A hugunot was miich surprised when a catholic 
lady told him that she had a confessor to absolve her 
from her sins, and a director to prevent her committing 
them.- " How can your vessel so often go astray, ma- 
^dam," said he, "having. two such good pilots?'' 
. ., .The learoed observe, that it is not the privilege of 
every one to have a directoi:. It is 'like having an 
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equerry: it only belongs to ladies of quality. The 
abbe Gobelin, a litigious and covetous man, directed 
madame de Maintenon only. The directors of Paris 
often serve four or five devotees at once: they ena.? 
broil them with their husbands, sometimes with their 
lovers, and occasionally fill the vacant places. 

Why have the women directors, and the men 
none ? It was possibly owing to this distinction that 
mademoiselle de la Valliere became a carmelite when 
she was quitted by Louis XIV. and that M. de Turenne, 
being betrayed by madame de Coetquin, did not make 
himself a monk. 

St. Jerome, and Rufinus his antagonist, were great 
directors of women and girls. They did not find a 
Roman senator or a military tribune to govern. These 
people profited by the devout facility of the feminine 
gender. The men had too much beard on their chii% 
and often too much strength of mind for them. Boileau 
has givei;i the portrait of a director, in his Satire oa 
Woman, but might have said something much more to 
the purpose.* 

DISPUTES. 

There have been disputes at all times, on all sub- 
jects : " Muhdum tradidit disputationi eorum." There 
nave been violent quarrels about whether the whole is 
greater than a part; whether a body can be in several 
places at the same time ; whether matter is always im- 
penetrable ; whether the whiteness of snow can exist 
without snow, or the sweetness of sugar without sugar; 
whether there can be thinking without a head, &c. 

I doubt not, that so soon as a jansenist shall have 
written a book to demonstrate that one and two are 
three, a molinist will start up, and demonstrated that 
two and one are five. 

* This is another satire upon a French folly, and lial^ily oiie 
In which EngUsh women of quality very sUshtiy indulge. They 
are of the middle and lower ctatises who yield to this imperlinence 
in England, and who foster the •* dear good men" of ihft Tartafib 
i^lass* to the frequent injury of family peace and socki har* 
,iiiony.— T. 
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DISPUTATION. 9 

We liopfe to please and instruct the reader, by 
laying before him tlie following verses on Disputation. 
They are well known to every man of taste in Paris ; 
but they are less familiar to those among the learned, 
who still dispute on gratuitous predestination, conco- 
mitant grac^, and that momentous question — ^whether 
the mountains were produced by the sea. 



ON DISPUTATION. 

EAc^ brain its thought, each season has its mode ; 
Manners and fashions alter every day; 
. Examine for yourself what others say ; — ' 

This privilege by nature is bestowed :— 
But oh ! dispute not — the designs of heftven 
Xo mortal insight never can be given. 
What is the knowledge of this world's most knowing ? 
What, buta bubble scarcely worth the blowing? 
•* Quite full of errors was the world before ;** 
Then, to preach reason 's but one error more. 

Viewing this earth from Luna's elevation, 
Or any i)t5er convenient situation. 
What shall w? see ? The various tricks of roan : 
J^ere is a synpd — there is a divan ; 
Behold the mufu^ dervish, iman, bonze, 
The lama and the pope on equal thrones. 
The modern , doctor and the ancient rabbi. 
The monk, the.priest, and the expectant abbe : 
If you arp disputants, my friends, pray travel :— 
When you come home again, you'll cease to cavil. 

That wild Ambition should lay waste the earth, , 
Or Beauty's glance give civil discord birth ; 
That, in bur courts of equity, a suit 
Should h^ngjn doubt till ruin is the fruit; 
That an old country priest should deeply groan, 
To see a benefice he'd thought his own 
Borne off by a court abbe ; that a poet 
Should feel most envy when he least would show it; 
And, when another's play the public draws. 
Should grin damnation while he claps applause; 
With this, and more, the human heart is fraught— 
But whence the rage to rule another's thought i 
Say, wherefore— in what way — can you design 
To makejroHr judgp[ient give the law to mine ? 

But chiefly 1 detest those tiresome elves, 
Half-learnecl critics, worshipping themselves,' 
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Who, with the utmost weight of all their lead, 
-Maintain against yo:u what yourself have said :•— 
Philosophers — and poets — and musicians- 
Great statesmen — deep in third and fourth editiont— 
They know all — read all — and (the greatest curse) 
They talk of all — from politics to verse : 
Oh points of taste they'll contradict Voltaire ; 
In faw, e'en Montesquieu they will not spare ; 
They'll tutor Broglio in affairs of arms; ^ 

And teach the charming d'£gmont higher charms. 

See them, alike in great or small things clever, 
Heplying constantly though atutoeriwg never : 
Hear them assert, repeat, affirm, aver. 
Wax wroth« And wherefore all that mighty stir ? 
This the great theme that agitates their breast — 
Which oftwo wretched rhymesters rhymes the best! 

Pray, gentle reader, did you chance to kuow 
One Monsieur D'Aube, who died not long ago ?* 
One whom the disputatious fSnania woke 
Early each morning ? If by chance you spoke 
Of your own part in some well-fought affair. 
Better than you he knew how, when, and where : 
What though your own the deed and the renown ? 
His •• letters from the army" put you down : 
E'en Richelieu he'd have told — ^if he attended- 
How Mahon fell, or Genoa was defended. 
Although he wanted neither wit nor sense, 
His every visit gave his friends offence : 
I've seen him, raving in a hot dispute, 
Exhaust their logic, force them to be mute, 
Or, if their patience were entirely spent. 
Rush from the room to give their passion vent. 
His kinsmen, whom his property allured, 
At last were wearied, though they long endured. 
His neighbours, less athletic than himt^elf. 
For health's sake laid him wholly on the shelf. 
Thus, 'midst his many virtues, this one failing 
Brought his old age to solitary wailing ; — 
For solitude to him was deepest woe — 
A sorrow which the peaceful ne'er can know. 
At length, to terminate his cureless grief, 
A mortal fever came to his relief. 
Caused by the great, the overwhelming pang, 
Of hearing in the church a long harangue 

• I knew him. He was precisely such as he is depicted by M. 
de Ruliire, the author of this epistle. He was intendant of Caeo : 
but the intendancy was taken from him on account 6f his rage for 
disputing about the most trivial things with every one that ap- 
proached him.— ^Voltaire. 
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Without the f)Mvilege of contradiction : 
So, yielding to this' crowning dire affliction, 
His spirit fled* But, in the grasp of death , 
'Twas sbme small solace, with his parting breath 
To indulge once more his ruling disposition. 
By arsuing with the priest and the physician. 



Oh! may the Eternal goodness grant him now 
The rest he ne*er to mortals would allow ! 
If, even there, he like not disputation 
Better than uncontested calm salvation. 

But see, my friends, this bold defiance made 
To every one of the disputing trade. 
With a young bachelor their skill to try ; 
And God's own essence shall the theme supply. 

Come and behold, as on theatric stage. 
The pitched encounter, the contending rage; 
Dilemmas, enthymemes, in close array- 
Two-edged weapons, cutting either way ; 
The strong-built syllogism's ponderous might, « 
The sophism's vain ignis fatuus light ; 
Hot-headed monks, whom all the doctors dread, 
And poor Hibernians arguing for their bread. 
Fleeing their country's miseries and morasses* 
To live at Paris on disputes and masses : 
While the good public lend their strict attention 
To vf hat soars far above their sober comprehension. 

Is, then, all arguing frivolous or absurd ? 
Was Soorates himselinot sometimes heard 
To hold an argument amidst a feast ? . "^ 

E'en naked in the bath he hardly ceased. 
Was this a failing in his mental vision ? 
Genius is sure dispovered by collision : 
The cold hard flint by one quick blow is fired ;— 
Fit emblem of the close and the retired. 
Who, in the keen dispute struck o'er and o'er, 
Acquire a sudden warmth unfelt before. 

All this, I grant, is good. But mark the ill: 
Men by disputing have grown blinder still. 
The crooked mind is like the squinting eye: 
How can you make it see UselftLVfty } 
Who's in the wrong ? Will any answer, ** I " ? 
Our words, our efforts, are an idle breath; 
Each hugs his darling notion until death; 
Opinions ne'er are altered ; all we do 
Is, to arouse conflicting passions too. 

* What a national disgr&ce, that this allusion to Ireland is as 
correct sixty years after it was written as ever !— T. 
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Not truth itself shoukl always iuid,a. tongue ; 
To be too siancMy right y is to be wrong. 

In earlier diiys, by vice a!)d crime unstainedy 
Justice ahd Truth, two naked sisters, reigned ; , 
But long since fled — as every one can tell— 
Justice to heaven, and Truth into a well. . „ 

Now vaiti Opinion governs every age, ,/ 
And fills poor rhortals with fantastic rage. 
Her airy temple floats upon the clouds ; ^ 
Gods, demons, antic sprites, in countless crowds, 
Around hey throne-r-a strange and motley mask— * 
Ply busily their never-ceasing task,, . , 
To hold up to mankind's admiring^gaze . , 

A thousand nothings in a thousand ways; 
While, wafted on by all the winds that blow. 
Away the temple and the goddess go. 
A mortal, as Tier course uncertain turns. 
To-day is worshipped, and, to-morrow burns. 
We scoff, that young Anlinous once had priests; . 
We think our ancestors were worse than beasts; 
And he who treats each modern custom ill. 
Does but' what futujre ages surely will. 
What female face has Venus smiled upon ? . 
The Frenchman turns with rapture to, 3rionne9 
Nor can believe that men were wont to bow 
To gqlden tresses and a narrow brow. 
And thus is vagabond Opinion seen 
To sway o'er Beauty — this world's other queen ! 

How can we Jiope, then, that she e'er will quit 
Her vapoury throne, to seek; some sage's feet,- 
And Truth from her deep hiding-place remove, 
Once more to witness what is done above? 

And (pr the learned— even for the wise — 
Another snare of false delusion lies ;— , 
That rage foir systems, which, in dreamy thought, 
Frames magic universes out of nought ; 
Building ten^errors on one truth's foundation. 
So he who taught the art of calculation. 
In one of these illusive mental slumbers, 
Foolishly sought the Deity in numbers : 
The first mechanic, from as wild a notion. 
Would rule man's freedom by the laws of motion ; 
This globe, says one, is an extinguished sun : 

No, says another, 'tis a globe of glass : 
And when the fierce contention's once begun, 

Book upon book— a vast and useless mass— 
- On Science' altar are profusely strown. 
While Disputation sits on Wisdom's throne. 
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And then, fW>ni'coiitraHetieb ofspieechy 
What -countless feads have sprung ! For you may teach, 
In the same words, two doctrines differing Quite 
As day from darkness, or as wrong from rignt. 
This has indeed been man's Everest curse : 
Famine and pestilence have not been worse, 
Nor e*er have matched the ills whose aggravations 
Have scourged the world through misinterpretfltUmi, 

How shalV I paint, the conscientious strife ? 

The holy transports of each heavenly soul— 
Kanaticisra wasting human life ^ 

With torch, with dagger, and with poisoned bowl : ' 
The ruined hamlet and the blazing town, 

Homes desolate, and parents massacred* 

And temples in the Almighty's honour reared. 
The scene of acts that merit most his frown I 
fiape, murder, pillage, in one frightful stdnn, - 

Pleasure witn carnage horribly combined, 

The brutal ravish^r amazed to find 
A sister in hisvictim's dying form I 
Sons by their fathers to the scaffold led; 
The vanquished always numbered with the delid. 
Oh^. God, .permit that all the ills we know 
May one day pass for merely fabled woe ! 

But see, an angry disputant steps forthr- 

His humble mien a proud heart ill conceals 
In holy guise, inclining to the earth, 

Offering to €rod the venom he distils^ 
' ** Beneath all this a dangerous poison lies: 

'* So— every man is neither right nor wrong, 
^ And, since he never can be truly wise, 

** By instinct only should be driven along.** 
Sir, I've not said a word to that effect. 

** It's true, you've artfully disguised your mcaniag ; 
*• But, Sir, my judgment ever is correct." . 

Sir, in this Oase "tis rather overweening. 
Let truth be sought, but let all passion yield ; 

DisauHon's right, and ditputaiiofi's wrong : 
This have I said ; — and that at court, in field,* 

Or town, one often should restrain one's tongue. 
** But, my dear Sir, you've still a double sense ; 

** I can distinguish—" Sir, with all my heart ; 
Tve told my tboushts with all due deference, 

And crave the uke indulgence on your part. 
** My son, all thinking is a erievous crime $ \ 

" So, I'll denounce you without loss of time." 

Blest would be they who, from fanatic power, 
From carping censors, envious critics, firee^ 
O'er Helicon might roam in liberty, 

And uamolested puick each fragrant flower { 
VOL. III. ' C 
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So does the fanner, in hif healthy fields, 
^ Fur from the ills in swarn^in^ towns that spring. 
Taste the pure joys that our existence ^elds, 
Extract the honey and escape the sting. 

DISTANCE. 

A MAK who knows how to reckon the paces from 
one end of his house to the other, mig^ht imagine that 
nature had sJl at once taught him this distance, and 
that he has only need of a coup d'oeil^ as in the case of 
colours. He is decayed; the different distances of 
objects can only be known by experience, comparison, 
and habit. It is that which makes a sailor, on teeing 
a vessel afar off, able to say widiout hesitation what 
distance his own vessel is from it, of which distance a 
passenger would only form a very confused idea. > 

Distance is only the line from a given object to our- 
selves. This line terminates at a point; and whether 
the object be a thousand leagues from us or only a 
foot, this point is always the same to our eyes. 

We have then no means of directly perceiving dis- 
tances, as we have of ascertaining by tjae touch whether 
a body is hard or soft ; by the taete if it i& bitter or sweet ; 
or by the ear whether of two sounds the one is^ grave 
and the other lively. For if I duly notice, the paits of 
a body which give way to my ^ger are thfs immediate 
cause of my sensation of softness-; 'and' the- vibrations 
of the air, excited by the sonorous body, are the imme- 
diate cause of my sensation of sound. But as I can- 
not have an immediate idea of distance, I must find it 
out by means of an intermediate idea ; but it is neces- 
sary Uiat this intermediate idea be clearly Imderstood, 
for it is only by the medium of things known that we 
can acquire a notion of things unkno^m. . - 

I am told that such a house i^ distant a mile from 
such a river ; but if I d0 not know where this riyer is, 
I certainly do not know where the house V situated. 
A body yields easily to the impression of my baud ; I 
conclude immediately tjiat it is soft. Anothjer resists ; 
I feel at once its hardness. I oug^t therefore to feel die 
angles formed in my eye^ in (mer to determinie the 
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dyfcance of objects. . B^t most men do not even know 
tet thesis angles exist $ it is evident, therefore, that 
toy* csoinot be the immediate cause cf our ascertsin* 
ing distances. .. 

He who, for the first time in his life> hears the noise 
of a camion or the sound of a concert, cannot judge 
whether the cannon be fired^ or the concert be<per« 
ibrn^; at the distance of a league or of twenty paeies. 
He has only the experience which accustoms him to 
jtKige^of the distance between himself and the (da^ 
whmice the noise proceeds^ The Sribrations, the iindu<^ 
ktiiHis bf the aify carry a sound to his eans, or rather 
to Ms seasorium; but this noise no more canries to his 
s^iSioriiim the place whence it proceeds, than it teaches 
hitia the form of the cannon or of the musical instrU-^ 
ments; It is the same thing precisely with regard io 
die rays of light whic& proceed from an object, but 
which do not at all inform us of its situation. ^ 

Neither do they inform us m6re immediately of mag*^ 
Bitttde or form. I see from aAir a Uttle round towc^r 
I lumroach, perceive, cmd touch a great quadrangular 
buflaing. Certainly, this which I now see anld touch 
csmnot be that which I saw before. The little roim^ 
tower which was before my e^es cannot be this large 
square building. One thing in relation to us, is the 
measurable and tangible object^ another the visibte 
object I hear, from my chamber, the noise 6f a <lur- 
riage; I open my window and see it; I d^tmdand 
enter it. ^ Yet this carriage that I have heard, this 
carriage that I ha;^e seen, and this catriage which I 
have touched, are three objects absolutely distinct to^ 
three of my senses, whidi have no immediate relation ta 
one another. 

Further, it is demonstrated that theire is formed in' 
my eye an angle a degree larger when a -thing ia^ 
near, wheurl^ee « man four feet from me, as when; 
I see the same man at a <^tsmce of eight foet. How^ 
ever, I always see this tnan of the same size. How 
<k>es mv mind thus contradict the mechanism of mf 
organs: The object is really a degree smaller to my 
eyes, and yet I see it the same. It is in vain th^t 
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16 DISTANCB. 

we attempt to explain this myitery^ .by the tomie wbicb 
the rays follow, or by the form taken by the cxjm-* 
taline humour of the eye* Whatever may be wip- 
posed to the contrary, the angle at which I see a m»n 
at four feet from me is always nearly double the angle 
at which I see, him at eight feet. . .Neither geometry 
aorphysics will explain ,this difficulty. 
. These geometrical lines and angles are not reall j 
more the cause of our seeing objects in their proper 
places, than that we see them of a certain size and at 
a certain distance. The mind does not consider, thai 
if this part were to be painted at the bottom of the eye^ 
it could collect nothing from lines that it saw not* 
The eye looks down only to see that which is near the 
ground, and is u{difted to see that which is above the 
earth. All this might be explained and placed beyond 
dispi^te, by any person born blind, to whom the jsense 
of sight was afterwards attained. For if this blind 
man, the moment that he opens his eyes, can cor^ 
rectly judge of distances, dimensions, and situations, 
it would be true that the optical angka suddenly 
formed, in his retina were the impiediate cau^e of bi» 
decisions. Doctor Berkeley asserts, after Locke (going 
even further than Locke) that neither situation, Hiag- 
nitude, distance, nor figure, would be any of them dis- 
cerned by a blind man thus suddenly gifted with sight. 
In fact a man, born blind, was fou^d in 17^9, by 
whom this question was indubitably decided. The 
famous Ch^selden, one of those celebrated surgeona 
who join maiiual skill to the most enlightened minds> 
imagined that he could give sight to this blind man by 
couching, and proposed the c^ration. The patient 
was with great aifficulty brought to consent to it. He 
did not conceive that the sense of sight co.uld.mucb 
augment his pleasures. Except that he desired to be 
'able to read and write, he cared indeed, little about 
seeing. He proved by this indifference, that it is kn« 
possible to be rendered . unhappy by the {urivatioi^ o£ 
pleasures of which we have never formed an i4ea<r-a 
very important truth. However this may be, the ope* 
cation was. performed^ and succeeded. . Vm young^ 
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i&mii'atYotiiKeen ye^ of age savtheli^t'fof tbeiitrKi 
time, and Ms exfieneiK^ c^ifinned all that Lodse aiid 
Beikeiey bad so ably foreseen^ For a long time lie 
diStingttisbed neither dimension, distance, tiof fenaou) 
An ol^ect about tbe sixe of an inch, which vas plfMsedr 
belbre his. eyes, and whic^ concealed a honse from hin^ 
appeared as large avthe house itself. All: that he^aaw 
seemedto touch htsreyee^^imd to touch Ihem a^t>b^ect8 
of feeling tduch the skin. He coiild not at first dis-» 
tingmidr that, which, by the aid of his hands^ he;haA 
th(Ki^t round,' frcmi that which he had supposed 
square; nor cotuld he dkcem, wi^ his eyes, if thati 
which^his hands had felt to be tall and shool, weie so 
in reality; He was so far from knowing anything 
sd)6»t>ttagniUide, that after haidngatfaist coace^ed 
by has eight that his house was larger than his chaidM 
ber^ he could not conceive how sight eould.gire him 
this idea. It was not until after two montl^' expe-^ 
ri^ce he could discOT^ that |>ictures represented 
existiiig bodies; and when, after this long develoifH 
ment of his'^ew sense^in Mm, heperceiyed that bodies, 
and ikot surikces only, were padnted.in the pscturesj he 
took them in his hands^tioid wasastomshed at not 
&iding those sottd bodies of which he had begasi te 
pei^iVe the repuesentation, and demanded which was 
the deceit er, the sense of feding or that of sight. 

Thus was it irrevocably -ded^d, . that ^e inanner in 
which we see things follows not immediately ih)m 
the angles formed, in the ieye. Thbse mathematical 
angles wisre in the eyesr of thi^man the same a;s in our 
own, and were of no use to him, without the hdp of 
expeHence and of his other senses* i - ;. i ; ? 

The adventure of the man born blind was khowsi i« 
Frttnoe towaapdsHthe year 1735. The author of: the 
Eteoi^iM^s of Newton, who had seen a great deal: ^ 
Cheifeldeh,> made^mentioh of tbiBamppirtant discover]!^ 
but did' Bdt take muchi notfce of it. ' And even; wh^ 
the Mtefe' operation of the leataract was >^rfortned al 
Paris on a young man who wa» said to luKve been der 
plrfoid of sight fhnn his ^cradleythe operators neglected 
td attend to the daily development of the s^nse of sight 
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in him, and to the progress of ntttire. The firnit ol* 
liiis operation was tl^refore lost to philosophy. , 

How do we represent to ourselves dimensions ood 
distances ? In the same manner thiat we imagine the 
passions of men, by the colours with which they yary 
their countenances, and by the alteration which they 
make in their features. There is no person who can* 
not read joy or grief on the countenance of another. 
It is the language that nature addresses to all eyes ; 
but experience only teaches this language. Experience 
alone teaches us> that when an ol^ect is too far^ we se^ 
it confusedly and weakly; and nom thence we form 
ideasv which always afterwards accompany the sens^ 
tion of sdght. Tims every man who at ten paces dis- 
tance sees his horse five feet high, if, some minutes 
after, he sees this horse of the size of a sheep, his mind,, 
by an invohiittahry judgment, immediately concludes 
that the horse is much further from him. 

It is very true, that when I see my horse of the size 
of a sheep, a much smaller picture is formed in my eye, 
^--a more acute angle; but it is a fact which accom- 
panics, not which causes my opinion. In like mtmner, 
it makes a diffisrent impression on my brain, when I 
see a man blush from shame and from anger; but these 
different impressions would tell me nothing of what 
was passing in this man's mind, without experience, 
whose voice alone is attended to. « 

So far from the angle being the immediate cause ^of 
my thinking that a horse is far off when I see it verjr 
smull, it happens that I see my horse equally large ttt 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty paces, though tiie angle a| 
ten paces may be double, treble, or quadruple. I see 
at a distance, through a small hole, a man posted 
on the top of a houses the remoteness an^ fewness <>f 
the rays at first prevent me from distinguishing ^at it 
is a man ; the object appears to me very small. I think 
1 see a statue two feet high at most;: the object moves, 
f ' then judge that it is a man, and from that instant tbe 
tnaik appears to me of his ordinary sizCi Whence 
come these two judgments so different? When I be- 
liered that I saw a statue^^ I imagined it to.be twa feet 
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Ugb»^1^>eeaQ8e I s^m it at such aa angle; experi^ce 
had' not led my mind to falsify th<& traits imprinted on 
my^^^iaaL; hut as soon as I judged that k was a man, 
i^ assojciation established in my mind by experience 
^tween a man and his known height of .five or six 
&et^ involuntarily obliged me to imagine that I saw 
one of, a certain height; or, in fact, that I saw, the 
height itself. 

It must therefore be absolutely concluded, that dis- 
taiH^e, dimension, and situation are not, properly 
spealdng, visible things ; that is to say, the proper and 
ipimediate objects of sight. The proper and imme- 
diate oli^t of sight is nothing but coloured light; all 
t^e rest we only discover by long acquaintance and 
experience. We learn to see precisely as we learn to 
speak and to read. The difference is, that the art of 
peeing is more easy, and that nature is equally mistress 
of all. 

. , Th^ sudden and almost uniform judgments which, a^ 
a certain age, our minds form of aistai;ice^ dimension^ 
and situation, make us think that we have only tp open 
our eyes to see in the manner in which we do see. We 
ate deceived ; it requires the help of the other senses. 
If mpn had only the sense of sight, they would have 
no means of knowing extent in length, breadth, and 
d^pth, and a pure spirit perhaps would not know it, 
unless God revealed Jt to him. It is very difficult, in 
OUT understanding, to separate the extent of an o\}}ect 
from its colour. We never see anything but what is 
extended, and from that we are led to believe that we 
really see the extent. We can scarcely distinguish in 
our minds the yellow that we see in a louis d'or from 
the.kmis-d'or in which we see the yellow. In the same 
manner, as when we hear the word louis d'or pro- 
nounced, we cannot help attaching ' the idea of the 
money from the word which we hear spoken. 
^ If all men spake the same language, we should be 
abfRays ready to believe in a necessary connexion be- 
^tween words and ideas; But all men in fact do possess 
^be same language of imagitiation. Nature says to 
them all) When you have seen colours for a certain 
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time/ imagination will represent the bodies to Whicfa* 
these colours appear attached to all alike. Thi^ prompt 
and summary judgment once attained, will be of use 
to you during your life; for if to estimate die distances^ 
magnitudes, and situations of all that surrt)Unds you^ 
it were necessary to examine the visual angleis and 
rays, you would be dead before you had ascertained 
whether the things of which you have need were ten 
paces ^6m you or a hundred thousand leases, and 
whether they were of the size of a wcnrm or of a moun- 
tain. It would be better to be "bom blind. 

We are then, perhaps, very wrong, when we say that 
our senses deceire us. Erery one of our senses per<«' 
forms the function to which it was destined by nature. 
They mutually aid one another to convey to our minds, 
through the medium of experience, the measure of 
knowledge that our being allows. We ask from our 
senses what they are not made to give us. We would' 
have our eyes acquaint us with solidity, dimension, 
distahce, &c. but it is necessary' for the touch to 
agree for that purpose with the sight, and that expe- 
rience should second both. If ^ther Mallebranche 
had looked at this side of nature, he would perhaps 
have attributed fewer errors to our senses, which are 
the only sources of all our ideas. 

We should not, however, extend this Species of me- 
taphysics to every case before us. We should only 
call it to our aid when the mathematics are insuffi- 
cient.* 

DIVINITY OF JESUS. 

The Socinians, who are regarded as blasphemers,' 
do not recognise the divinity of Jesus Christ. They 
dare to pretend, with the philosophers of antiquity^ 
with the Jews, the Mahometans, and most other 
nations, that the idea of a god-man is monstrous ; that 
the distance from God to man is infinite; and that it 

* lYe retain tfaifr trguoMnt, becavte populwrly iUmtrativei 
•kbofu^ scarcely neccMary at pretent, except j[>robably to prevent 
creduhty now and then, in respect to the supernatural preten* 
lions of some future Misses M*Avt>y. — ^T« 
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U impossible for a perishable body to be infinite, im« 
mense, or eternal. 

They have the cpnfidence to qupte Eusebius, bishop 
of Ceesarea, in their fayour, who, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, boo)^ i. chap. 9, declares that it is absurd to 
imagine the uncreated and unchangeable nature of 
Alimghty.God taking the form of a man. They cite 
the fathers of the church, Justin and TertuUian, who 
h^^ve said the.same thing: Justin, in his Dialogue with 
Triphonius, and Tertullian, in his Discourse against 
Praxeas. 

They quote St. Paul, who never calls Jesus Christ 
God, and who calls him man very often. They carry 
their audacity so far , as to affirm, that the christians 
passed three entire ages in forming by decrees the 
apotheosis of Jesus ; and that they only raised this 
astonishing edifice by the example of the pagans, who 
hkd deified mortals. At first, according to them, Jesus 
was only r^arded as a man inspired by God, and then 
as a creature more perfect than others. They gave 
him some time after a place above the angels, as St* 
Paul tells us. Every day added to his greatness. He 
in time became an emanation, proceeding from God. 
This was not enough ; he was even bom before time. 
At last he was made God consubstantial with God. 
Crellius, Voquelsius, NataHs Alexander, and Horn- 
beck, have supported iJl these blasphemies by argu- 
ments, which astonish the wise and mislead the weak. 
Above all, Faustus Socinus spread the seeds of this 
doctrine in Europe ; and at the end of the sixteenth 
century, a new species of Christianity was established** 
There were already more than three hundred. 

DIVORCE. 

In the article Divorce, in the Encyclopoedia, it is 
said that the custom of divorce having been brought 
into Gaul by the Romans, it was therefore that 

* Not in common law, says a gteat le^ character; but what 
says ooioamon sense ? — T, 
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Bissine^ or Bazine, quitted the king of Thuringia, her 
husband, in order to follow Childeric, who marfied 
h^. Why not say, that because the Trojans estab- 
lished the custom of divorce in Sparta, Helen repudiated 
Menelaus according to law, to run away with Paris into 
Phrygia? 

The agreeable fable of Paris, and the ridiculous 
one of Childeric, who never was kmg of France, and 
who it is pretended carried off Bazine, the wife of 
Bazin, have nothine to do with the law of divorce. . 

They all quote Cneribert, ruler of the little town of 
Luctetia, near Issy-^Lutetia farisiorum— who repu- 
diated lus wife. The abb6 Velli, in his History of 
France, says, that this Cheribert, or Caribert, divorced 
his wife Ingoberg to espouse Mirefleur, the daughter 
of an artisan ; and afterwards Theudegild, the daughter 
of a shepherd, who was raised to tibe first throne of 
the French empire. 

There was at that time neither first nor second throne 
among these barbarians, whom' the Roman empire 
never recognised as kings. There was no French 
empire. 

The empire of the French only commenced with 
Charlemagne. It is very doubtful whether the word 
mirefleur was in use either in the Welch or Gallic 
languages, which were a pataia of the Celtic- jai^on. 
This patois had no expressions so soft. 

It is also said that the ruler or governor Chil- 
peric, lord of the province of Soissonnais, whom they 
call king of France, divorced his queen Andovere or 
Andove; and here follows the reason of this divorce. 

This Andovere, after having given three male chil- 
dren to the lord of Soissons, brought forth a daughter. 
The Franks havine been in some manner christians 
since the time of Qovis, Andovere, after her recovery, 
presented her daughter to be baptised. Chilperic of 
Soissons, who was apparently very tired of her, de- 
clared that it was an unpardonable crime in her to 
be the godmother of her infant, and that she could 
no longer be his wife by the laws of the church. He 
therefore married Fredegond^ whom he subsequently 
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put away also, and espoused a Visigoth. To conclude^ 
this scrupulous husbsuid ended by taking Fredegofide 
back again. 

There was nothing legal in all this, and it ou|^ht no 
more to be quoted than anything whic|i passed in Ire-^ 
land or the Orcades. 

The Justinian code, which we haye adopted in several 
points, authorises divorce; but the canonical law, 
which the catholics have placed before it, do^ not 
permit it. 

The author of the article says that divorce is 
practiced in the states of Germsmy, of the Confession 
of Augsbpurg. 

. He might have added, that this custom is established 
in all the countries of the north, among the reformed 
of all professions, and among all the followers of tb^ 
Greek church. 

Divorce is probably of nearly the same date as mar- 
riage. I believe, however, that marriage is some weeks 
more ancient; that is to say, men quarrelled with their 
wives at the end of five days, beat them at theend of a 
month, and separated from them after six weeks' coha^ 
bitation. 

Justinian, who collected all the laws made before 
liim, to which he added his.own, not only confirms ihat 
of divorce, but he ei^tends it still . further ; so that 
Qvery woman, whose husband is not a slave, but simply 
a prisoner of war during five years, may, after the five 
years have expired, contract another marriage^ 

Justinian nms a christian, and even a. theologian ; 
liow is it then that the church derogates £rom his 
laws ? It was when the church became the sovereign 
and the legislator. The popes had nOt much trouble 
to substitute ihekt decretaU instead of the civil code in 
Ihe west, which was plunged in, ignorance c^id bar- 
barism. They took, indeed, ^o mudi advantage of die 
prevailing ignorance, that Honorius III. Gregory IX. 
and Innocent III. by their bulls, forbade the civil law 
.to be taught. It may be sq^d of this audacity, that it is 
not credible, but true. 

As the church alone took cognizance of marriages, so 
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it alone judged of divorce. No prince effected a divorce 
and married a second wife, without previou^j obtain-i> 
ing the consent of the pope. Henry VIII. king of 
England, did not marn^ without his consent, until after 
faavmg a long time solicited his" divorce in the court of 
Rome in vain. , « 

This custom y established in ignorant times, is per- 
petuated in enlightened ones only because it 'exists^ 
All abuse eternises itself; it is an Augean stable, and 
requires an Hercules to cleanse it. 

Henry IV. could not be the father of a king of France 
without the permission of the pope; which must have 
been given, as has already been^ remarked, not by pro- 
nouncing a divorce f but a lie; that is to say, by pre- 
tending that there had not been previous marriage* with 
Margaret de Valois.f 

DOG. 

It seems as if nature had given the dog to man for 
his defence and pleasure; it is of all animals the mo»t 
iiuthful ; it is the best possible friend of man. 

It appears that there are several species absolutely 
different. How can we believe that a greyhound 
comes originally from a spaniel ? it has neither its h^ir, 
legs, shape, ears, voice, scent, nor instinct A ma& 
who had never seen any dogs but barbets or spaniels, 
and who saw a greyhound for the first time, would take 
it rather for a dwarf horse than for an animal of the 
^>aniel race. It is very likely that each race was alwavs 
what it now is, with the exception of the mixture of a 
small number of them.t 

It is astonishing that, in the Jewish law, the dog 
was considered unclean as well as the griffin, the hare, 
the pig, and the eel; there must have been some moral 
or physical reason for it, which we have not yet dit- 
covered. 

♦ See Adultery. 

f Napoleon managed hit divorce from Josephine with iofinitely 
more dignity. — ^T. 

X We apprehend that the dogt themaeWei decide the point th* 
other way.— T. 
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"flbat t^Abieh is related of the sagacity, obedience, 

,fipt<n<irfliiip,<iKd courage of dogs, is as extraordinary as 

<lKue» '^ettiitary i^ilosopher Ulloa/ assures us that, 

tfod^aru^libe Spanish dogs recognise the men of the Indian 

iBace^^puTBaeilliQini and tear ihem to pieces; and that 

the Peruvian dogs do the same with the Spaniards. 

'JSUb woijAd^^^mi to proye that^aeh species of dog still 

JMlWMd Ihe 4)atFed which was inspired in it at the time 

of .diaiilfiieevcrj, and that each race always fought for 

-ite^matter Jveith the same valour and attachment. 

' '9^91^ 4^)en has the word dog become an injurious 

Jtmm^' ^ We say, for tenderness, my sparrow, my dove, 

am^hicken; we even say, my kitten, though this apimil 

tiB^tfamed lor treachery^ and, when we are angry,. Ve 

.cadi people dogs! The Turks, when ftot even angry, 

speak with horror and contempt of the christian dogs. 

The English populace, when they 3ee a man ^ho, 

by his manner or dress, has the appearance of havipg 

been bom on the banks of the Seine or of the 

Loire, commonly call him a French dog, — a figure of 

rhetoric which is neither just to the dog nor polite to 

the man. 

The delicate Homer introduces the divine Achilles 
telling the divine Agamemnon that he is as impudent 
as a dog — a classical justification of the English po- 
pulace. ^ 

The most zealous friends of the dog must, however, 
confess, that this animal carries audacity in its eyes ; 
that several are morose; that they often bite strangers 
whom they take for their master's enemies, as sentinels 
assail passengers who approach too near the counter- 
scarp. These are probably the reasons which have 
rendered the epithet dog insulting; but we dare not 
decide. 

Why w^s tlfe dog adored and revered (as has be6n 
seen) by the Egyptians? Because the dog protects 
man. rlutarch tells usf that after Cambyses had 
killed their bull Apis, and had tad it roasted, no ani- 



• Ulloa*8 Voyage to Peru. 
+ Plutarch, chapter of Isis and Oaris. 
VOL. III. D 
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maly except the dog, dared to eat the remains of th^ 
feast, so profound was the respect for Apis : the do^^ 
not so scrupulous, swallowed the god without h^sitattoiu 
The Egyptians, as may be imagined, were exceeding^ 
scandsuised at this want of reverence, and Anubis lott 
much of his credit. 

The dog, however, still bears the honour of being. 
always in the heavens, under the names of the great 
and little dog. We regularly record the dog-days* 

But of all dogs Cerberus has had the greatest repu- 
tation ; he had three heads. We have remaiked, that 
anciently, all went by threes — ^Isis, Osiris, and Orus, the 
three first Egyptian divinities; the three brother gods 
of the Greek world, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto ; 
the three Fates, the three Furies, the three Graces, 
the three judges of hell, and the three heads of this 
infernal dog. 

We perceive here, with grief, that we have emitted 
&e article cats ; but we console ourselves by referring 
to their history.* We will only remark, that there are 
no cats in the heavens as there are goats, crabs, bulls, 
rams, eagles, lions, fishes, hares, and dog^; but, in 
recompense, the cat has been consecrated, or revered, 
or adored (de dulie) as partaking of divinity or saintship 
in several towns, and fde latriel as altogeUier divine by 
no small number of women. 

DOGMAS. 

We know that all belief taught by tte church is a 
dogma which we must embrace. It is a pity that 
there are dogmas received by the Latin church, and 
rejected by the Greek. But if unanimity .is wanting, 
charity replaces it. It is, above all, between hearts, 
that union is required. 

I think that we can relate a dream to the purpose, 
which has already found fayour in the estimatiou of 
many peaceably disposed persons. 

" On the 18th of February, in the year 1763 of the 

f By Mooorieffe, of the French Academy. 
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▼tilgar efft> the sirn entering the sign of the &hes, ' I 
i»a^ triihsp^ted to heaven, as all my friends can "bear 
witness. The mare Borac, of Mahomet, was not my 
iteedy neitter was ^e fiery chariot of Elijah my car- 
Hage. I was not carried on the elephant of Somo- 
nocodoin; the Siamese ; on the horse of St. George, 
^pattern of Engkind; nor on St. Anthony's pig. I 
avow with frankness that my journey was made I 
know not how. * • 

. <' It w31 be eaoiiy believed that I was dazded;*bat it 
will not so eMiy be 'credited diat I witftessiBd &e 
judgment of the liettd. And who wete the judges ? 
they werfe-^-dd not be displeased at it — all those who 
have done good to niem. Confbchis, Solon, Socrkies^ 
'Htua^y Antoikiiis, EpictetnS) Charron, I>e Thou, Chan- 
<^lor de rHospka], and aal the great men who, having 
taught and practised the virti^ that GU^ requires, 
se^tned to be the only persons possessing £he right or 
pronoUndng his decrees. 

" I shall liot describe on what thrones they were 
^ted, tK>r how many celestial beings were prostrated 
before the eternal architect of all worlds, nor what a 
crowd of the inhabitants of these innumerable worlds 
appeared befote-the judges. I shall not even give an 
Recount of several little ibteresling pecfiliarities which 
were exceedingly striking. 

" I remarked that every spirit who pleaded his cause, 
^d displayed his specious pretensions, had beside 
him all the witnesses of his actions. For example, 
when- cairdinal Lotraine boasted of having caused some 
of his opinions to be adopted by the council of Trent, 
and demanded eternal life as the price of his ortho- 
doxy, there immediately appeared around hinftwenty 
ladies of the court, all bearing on their foreheads the 
numb^ of their interviews with the cardinal. I also saw 
those who had concerted with him the foundations of 
the infamous league. All the accomplices of his wicked 
designs surrounded him. 

- " Over ^a^inst cardinal Lorraine was John Calvin, 
who boasted, in his gross patois, of having trampled 
upon the papal idol, after others had overthrown it. 
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* I hare written against pmnting^ and a^ptuve/ said 
he; ' I have made it apps^rent that, ^ood works are oi^ 
no avail, and I have proved that it is diabobcal tcr 
dan^e a minuet. Send away cardipsi^al Lorraine quickly, 
and place me by the. side of St* Paul/ . , . . 

" As he spoke, there appeared by his side a lighted 
pile: a dreadful spectre, wearing' round his neck* a* 
Spanish frill, arose half .burnt fcom the midst of ther 
dames, with dreadful shrieks. * Monster,' cried he ^ 

* execrable monster, tremble ! recognise that Seryetas, 
whom thou caused-st to perish by the most cruel toiw 
Hients, because he had disputed with thee on the man- 
ner in which three persons can form one substance.* 
Then all the judges commanded that cardinal Lor- 
ijaine should be thrown intp^the abyss, but that Calvin 
should be punished still more rigorously.* 

" I saw a prodigious crowd pf spirits, each of which. 
said, * I have believed, I have belifeved V but on their 
foreheads it was written, ' I have acted/ and they were 
condemned^ •* 

" The Jesuit Le Tellier appeared boldly with the bnll 
tlnigenitus in his hand. But there suddenly arose at 
his side a heap, consisting of two thousand lettres-de- 
cachet. A jansenist set fire to therti, and Le Tellier 
was burnt to a cinder; while the jansenist, who had 
no less caballed than the Jesuit, had his share of the 
flames. 

'* I saw approach, from right and left, troops' of faldrs, 
ta^apoins^ bonzes, and black, white, and grey monks, 
who all imagined that, to make their court to the Su- 
preme Being, they must either sing, scourge them- 
selves, or walk quite naked. * What good have you 
done to men V was the query. A dead silence suc- 
ceeded to this question. No one dared to answer ; and 
they were all conducted to- the mad-houses of the 
universe, the largest buildings imaginable. 

" One crifed out that he believed in the nretamorphbseij 

: , ■ ' ■ -i 

,* Thro i« nor ju6t. Cardmiil Iiotrpine hmd lighted morepHes 
than Calvin. Prench Edit&r^True ; but hetlid not betray privfft# 
correspondence, and sacrifice a former friend : — let them, how- 
«vep, be served both a]ike.-^T. 
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of Xaca, another in those of Somonocodom. * Bac- 
chus stopped the sun and moon !' said this one — * The 
gods resuscitated Pelops!' said the other— • Here is 
9ie bull in cceha Domini !* said a new comer — and the 
Officer of the court exclaifaied, * To Bedlam, to Bed- 

' "When all these causes were gone through, I heard 
ftis proclamation: — *By the eternal* Creator, Pre- 
server, Rewarder, Revenger, Forgiver, &c. be it 
kn6wn to all the inhabitants of the hundred thousand 
millions of millions of worlds that it hath pleased 
us to form, that we never judge any sinners in refe- 
rence to * their own shallow ideas, but only as to their 
actions. Such fa our justice.* 

**I own that this was the first time I ever heard such 
an edict; all those which I had read, on the little 
grain of dust on which I was born, ended with these 
words: * Such is our pleasure.'" 

DONATIONS. 

The Roman republic, which seized so many states, 
aJso gave some away, Scipio made Massinissa king 
of Numidia. 

Lucullus, Sylla, and Pompey, each gave away half 
a dozen kingdoms. Cleopatra received Egypt from 
Csesar. Antony, and afterwards Octavius, gave the 
little kingdom of Judea to Herod. 
. Under Trajan, the famous medal was struck of regna 
assignata, kingdoms bestowed. , 

. Cities and'provinces given in sovereignty to priests 
and to colleges, for the greater glory of God, or of the 
gods, are seen in every country. Mahomet, and the 
caliphs his vicars, took possession of many states in 
the propagation of their faith, but they did not make 
donatioJos of them. They held by nothing but their ^ 
Koran and their sabre. 

Th^ christian religion, which was at first a society 
of poor people, existed for a long time on alms alone. 
The first donation was that of Ananias and Sapphira 

p3 
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his wife. It was in ready money> and was not pronn 
perous to the donors. • 

T%e Donation of Comtantine, 

The celebrated donation of Rome and all Italy to 
pope^ Sylvester by the etnperor Constantine, was-maiQ*- 
tained as a part of the creed of Rome unt^.thesix* 
teenth century. It was believed that Constaptioo^ 
being at. Nicomedia, was cured of a leprosy at Rome 
by uie baptism which he received from bishop ; Syl- 
yester, though he was not baptised at all; and that by 
way of recompense, he gave forthwith the city of Rome 
^nd all its western provinces, to this Sylvester. If the 
deed of this donation- had been drawn up by the 
doctor of the Italian comedy, it could not have been 
more pleasantly conceived* It is added, that Constan- 
tine declared all the canons of Rome consuls and pa- 
tricians — " patricio»et consules effici" — that he himsjdf 
held the bridle of the mare on which the new bishop 
was mounted — " tenentes frenum equi illius."* 

It is astonishing • to reflect^ that this fine story was 
held an article of faith* apd respected by the rest . of 
Eurppe for eight centuries, and that the church perse- 
cuted as heretics all those who doubted it. 

* Donaiitm of Pepin, 

At present people are no longer persecuted for 
doubting that Pepm the usurper gave, or was able to 
give, the (exarchate of Ravenna to the pope, It is at 
most an evil thought, a venial sin, which does not eu- 
dsmger the loss of body or of soul. 

l^e reasoning of the German lawyers, who have scru- 
ples in regard to this donation, is as follows : - 

First. The librarian Anastatius, who^e evidence is 
always cited, wrote one hundred and forty years after 
the event. 

Secondly. It is not likely that Pepin, who was not 
firmly established in France, and against whom Aqui* 

♦ See the "Essay on Manners,'* &c. vol. i. pages 363, 364, 
in w^i^h this donation is translated* 
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tldne "mude Mrar, could gire ftway» in Italy, states 
which already belonged to the emperor, resident at 
Constantinople* . 

Thirdly. Pope Zacharias recognised the Roman-* 
Gre^k emperor for the sovereign of those lands, dis- 
puted by the Lombards, and had admiaistered the 
oath to him ; as may be seen by the letters of this 
bishop, Zacharias of Rome to bishop Boniface of 
Mayence. Pepin cotild not give to the pope the im-i 
perial territories. 

Fourthly. When pope Stephen II. produced a lettec 
from heaven, wrhten in the hand of Su Peter, to 
Pepin, to complain .of the grievances of the king of the 
Lombards, Astolphus, St. Peter does not mention in his 
letter that Pepin had made a present of the exarchate 
of Ravebna to the pope ; and certainly St; Peter would 
not have failed to do so, even if the thing had been 
only equivocal : he understands his interest too well. 

Finally, the deed of this donation has never been 
produced J and what is still stronger, the fta^Kica- 
tion of a false one cannot be ventured. The only 
proofs are vague recitals, mixed up with fables. In* 
stead of certainty, there are only the absurd writings 
of monks, copied from age to age, from one another. 

The Italian advocate, who wrote in 1722 to prove 
that Parma' and Placentia had been conceded to the 
holy see as a dependency of the exarchate,* asserts 
that the Greek emperors were justly despoiled of their 
rights, because they had excited the people against 
God. Can lawyers write thus in our days? Yes^ 
it appears, but only at Rome.' Cardinal Bellarmine 
goes still farther. " The first Christians," says he, 
" supported the emperors only because they were not 
the strongest.*' The avowal is frank, and I am per- 
suaded that Bellarmine is right. 

The Donation of Charlemagne. 

At a time when the court of Rome believed itself 
deficient in titles, it pretended that Charlemagne had 

• Page 120, second part. 
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confirmed the donation of the exarchate', and that he 
added to it Sicily, Venice, Benevento, Corsica, and*^ 
Sardinia. But as Charlemagne did not posgesB any 
of these states, he could not give them away ; and as 
to the town of Ravenna, it is very clear that he kept 
it, since in his will he made a legacy to his city of 
Ravenna as well as to his city of Rome. ' It is sur- 
prising enough that the popes have obtained Ravenna 
and Rome ; but as to Venice, it is not likely, that the 
diploma which granted them the sovereignty will be 
found in the palace of St. Mark. 
' All these acts, instruments, and diplomas, have 
been subjects of dispute for ages. But it is a con- 
firmed opinion, says Giannoni, that martyr to truth, 
that all these pieces were forged in the time of Gre- 
gory VIL* ** E costante opinione presso i piii gravi 
scrittori che tutti questi istromenti e diplomi furono 
supposti n^ tempi d'lldebrandb." 

Donation of Benevento hy the Emperor Henry IIL * 

The first well attested donation which was made to 
the see of Rome was that of Benevento, and that was 
."^n exchange of the emperor Henry III. with pope 
Leo IX. It only wanted one formality, which was^ 
that the emperor, who gave away Benevento, was not 
the owner of it. ' It belonged to the dukes of Bene- 
vento, and the Roman-Greek emperors reclaimed their 
rights on this duchy. But history supplies little beyond 
a list of those who have accommodated themselves with 
th^ property of others. 

Donation of the Countess Matilda. 

The most authentic and considerable of these dona- 
. tions was that of all the possessions of the famous 
countess Matilda to Gregory VII. She was a young 
widow, who. gave all to her spiritual director. It is 
supposed that the deed was twice executed, and after-, 
wards confirmed by her >vill. 

* Book ix. chap. iii. 
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However, there still remains some difficulty. It was 
always believed at Rome that Matildu had given all 
her states, all her possessions, present and to come, 
te.her friend Gregory VII. by a solemn deed in hep 
castle of Ganossa, in 1077, for the relief of her oww 
soul and that of h^r parents. Attd to corroborate 
this, precious instrument, a second is shown to us, 
dated in; the year 1102, in which it is^ said, that itis^ 
to Rome that she made this donation ; that she recalled 
it^ and that she afterwards renews it ; and always fb« 
the good of her soul. 

How could so important a deed be recalled? 'Was 
the .court of Rome so negligent ? How could an instru- 
ment written at Canossa have been written at R(M8e ? 
What do these contradictions mean ? All that is clear 
is, that the souls of the receivers fared better than 
the soul of the giver, who to save it was. obliged te 
deprive herself of all she possessed in favour of her 
physicians. 

In short, in 1102 a sovereign was deprived of thd 
power of disposing of an acre of land ; yet after this 
deed, and to the time of her death, in 1115, there are 
still found considerable donations of lands made by 
this same Matilda to canons and monks. She had 
not, therefore, given all. Finally, this deed was very 
Kkely made by some ingenious person after her death. 

The court of Rome still includes among its titles 
the testament of Matilda, which confirmed her dona- 
tions. The popes, however, never produce this tes- 
tament. 

It should also be known whether this rich coimtess 
had the power to dispose of her possessions, which were 
most of them fiefs of the empire. 

The emperor Henry V. her heir, possessed himself 
of all, and recognised neither testament, donation, 
deed, nor right. The popes, in tempoVising, gained 
more than the emperors in exerting their authority; 
and in time these Caesars became feo weak, that the 
popes finally obtained the succession of Matilda, which 
is now called the patrimony of St. Peter. 
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Donation of the Sovereignty of Naples to the Popes. 

The Norman gentlemen who were the first instruments 
of the conquest of Naples and Sicily, achieved the finest 
ei^ploit of chivalry that was ,evet heard of. Prom forty 
to fifty men only delivered Salerno at the moment i^ 
was taken by an army of Saracens. Seven other Nor-^ 
man gentlemen, all brothers, sufficed to chase these 
Bame Saracens from all the country, and to. take 
prisoner the Greek emperor, who had treated thepa 
ungratefully. It was very natural that the people^ 
whom these heroes had inspired with valour, should be 
le4e|to obey them through admiration and gratitude, ' ^ 

ft^h were the first rights to the crown of the two 
Sicilies. The bishops of. Rome could no more give' 
thos^ states in fief than the kingdoms of Boutan or 
Cachemire, , 

They could not even grant the investiture wbich 
would have been demanded of them ; for, in the time 
of the anatchy of the fiefs, when a lotd would hold his 
free land as a fief for his protection; he could onljj 
address himself to the sovereign or the chief qf the 
country in which it was situated. And certainly the 
pope was neither the sovereign of Naples, Apulia, nor 
Calabria. 

Much has been written about, this pretended va^; 
salage, but the source has never been discovered. I 
dare say that it is as much the fault of the lawyers as 
of the theologians. Every one deduces from a received 
principle consequences the most favourable to himself 
or his party. But is the principle true*? Is the first ftict 
by which it is supported incontestible ? It is this" 
which should be well examined. . It resembles our 
ancient romance-writers, who all take it for granted 
that Francus brought the helmet of Hector to France. 
This cagque was impenetrable, no doubt; but, had 
Hector really worn it ? The holy Virgin's milk is also 
very respectable ; but d6 the twenty ^eristics, who 
boast of having a gill of it, really possess it? 

Men of the preaept time, as wicked as foolish, do 
not shrink from the greatest crimes, and yet fear an 
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excommunication, which would render them execrable 
to peof^le stiM more wicked and foolish than them- 
selves; 

Robert and Rich^d Guiscard, the conquerors of 
Apulia and Calabria, were excommunicated by pope 
Leo IX. They were declared vassals of the empire; 
but the emperor Henry III., discontented with these 
feudatory conquerors, engaged Leo IX. to launch the 
excommunication at the head of an army of Germans. 
The Normans, who did not fear these thunderbolts 
like the princes of Italy, beat the Germans, and took 
the pope prisoner. But to prevent the popes and em- 
perors hereafter from coming to trouble them in their 
possessions, they o£fered their conquests to the church 
tinder the name of oblata. It was thus ^at England 
paid the Peter's pence ; that the first kings of Spain 
and Portugal, on recovering their states from the 
Saracens, promised two pounds of gold a year to the 
church of Rome. But England, Spain, or Portugal, 
never regarded the pope as their sovereign master. 

Duke Robert oblat of the church, was therefore no 
feudatory of the pope : he could not be so, since the 
popes were not the sovereigns of Rome. This city 
was then governed by its senate, and the bishop only 
possessed influence. The pope was, at Rome, pre- 
cisely what the elector is at Cologne. There is a pro- 
^gious difference between the oblat of a saint and the 
feudatory of a bishop. 

Baronius, in his Acts, relates the pretended homage 
done by Robert duke of Apulia and Calabria to 
Nicholas II. ; but this deed is suspected like many 
others : it has never been seen, it has never been found 
in any archives. Robert entitled himself duke by the 
grace of God and St. Peter; but certainly St. Peter 
had given him nothing, nor was that saint king of 
Rome. 

The other popes, who were kings no more than St. 
Peter, received without difficulty the homage of all 
the princes who presented themselves tO reign over 
Naples, particularly when these princes were the most 
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Donatium of EngUud and J^kaid 4o ilAePdpef ^ Kiog 

In 1213 king John, vulgarly called Lacklaad, «r 
more properly LackmtoB^i^ng^oQiniiiiuuoated and 
seeing hi^ kingikm.laid muder^an iuterdict^ gave at 
away to pope Inoooest IM. and lib ^irc«eMors. ^''^^ 
Goiistrained. by fear^ ;b»t, mthviny: full 'CQn9eat;4a)d3 the 
'advice of my. barima, £ar £tte ivmisaicMi %i lay 4iiii6 
.against God and ithe jchucBh, I i2eaignf£nglami ami 
Ireland to God, d9t.Betai:,;St.iP»al, a^dtour^kirditbe 
.pope Innocent, aaid ito J»s jsuGee££Oi» <i&>tbe j^ostolic 
-chair/' 

He declared hiaiself .fiiudatosy JieutesuLnt of tli3 
pope, paid about leigdri; T&onaand ipcMinds ^ster^iie ia 
ready money to ^ bgate ARaadulfdi, jpreixiisel ito 
pay a Aousaod more every year, ^aye:the^st' year ifi 
advajoeei to the legate whotvaoipled upon him, and 
swoce on his knees that he submitted to;loBe^l,m4be 
event. of. not paying at the time appointed. 

The jest of tiiis ceremony was, that the legate 'd*- 
parted with the iQoney, and forgot to remove tlie ex- 
commuBicatioQ. 

Examination of the Vassalage of Naples and England* 

It may be asked which was the most valuable, the 
-donation of Robert Guiscard or that of John LsmIs- 
land ; both had been excommunicated, both had given 
their states to St. Peter, and became only the farmess 
•of them. If the English barons were indignant at the 
infamous bargain of their king with the pope, and can* 
celled it, the Neapolitan barons could have equally 
cancelled that of baron Robert ; and that which they 
could have done formerly, they certainly can do at 
present. 

Were England and Apulia given to. the pope, accord- 
ing to the law of the church or of the fiefs,— ras to a 
bishop or to a sovereign ? If to a bishop, it is precisely 
contrary to the law of Jesus, who so often forbids his 
disciples to take anything, ajid who declares to them 
that his kingdom is not of this world. 
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K ag to a soveragn, it was high treason to his im- 
perial majesty : the Normans had dready done homage 
to t&e emperor^ Thus no right, spiritual or tempor^, 
belonged to the popes in this affair. When the prin* 
eiple is erroneus, sJl the deductions ^re so of course. 
Naples no more bdonged to the pope than England. 

There is still another method of providing against 
this ancient bargain ; it is the right of the people, which 
is stronger than the right of fiefs. The people's right 
will iiot suffer one sovereign to belong to another, and 
the .most ancient law is to be master of our own, at 
leadt when we are not the weakest. 

Of Donations made by the Popes, 

If principalities have been given to the bishops of 
Rome, th^y have given away many more.- There is 
not a single throne in Europe to wnich they have not 
made, a present. As soon as a prince had conquered a 
country, or even wished to do it, the popes granted it 
ta him in the name of ^t. Peter. Sometimes they even 
made the first advances, and it may be said, that they 
have given away every kingdom but that of heaven. 

Few people in France kaow that Julius II. gave the 
states of king Louis XII. to the emperor Maximilian, 
who ^could not put himself in possession of them. 
Tliey do not sufficiently remember that Sixtus V. Gre- 
gbry. XIV. and Clement VIII. were ready to make a 
present of France to whomsoever Philip II. would have 
chosen for the husband of his daughter Clara £u* 
g^iia. ? 

As to the emperors, thiere is not one since Charle- 
magne that the court of Rome has not pretended 
to nominate. This is the reason why Swift, in' his 
Tale of a Tub, says, " that lord Peter became sud- 
denly mad^ and tnat Martin and Jack, his brothers, 
confined him by the advice of their relations." We 
simply relate this drollery as a pleasant blasphemy of 
an English priest against the bishop of Rome. 

All these donations disappear before that of the East 
and West Indies, with which Alexander VI. of his 
divine power and authority invested Spain and Por- 

TOL. III. £ 
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tagal. It was giving almost all the etrth; ^ fie c6idd 
in the same manner have given away die globes <lf 
Jupiter and Saturn with their satellites. 

Particular Donations, 

The donations of citizens are treated quite difiSurently. 
^e codes are unanimously agreed that no oae^can give 
away the property of another, as well as tiiM nopetacAi 
can take it. It is an universal law. ^ 

In France, jurisprudence was uncertain on this oibject, 
•as on almost all others, until the year 1731, when the 
equitable chancellor d'Aguesseail, having ooneeited^ie 
design of making the law uniform, very if^eakly began 
the great wbrk, by the edict on donations. It is digested 
in forty-seven artides; but, in wishing tx> render all the 
formalities concerning donations uniform, Flanders 
was excepted from the general law, and in excepting 
•Flanders, Artois was forgotten, which. should have en- 
joyed the same exception ; so that in* six years after 
>the general law, a particular one was obliged to be made 
for Artois. 

These new edicts concerning donations and testa- 
'ments, were principally made to do away with all the 
^commentators, who had considerably embroiled thte 
-laws, having already compiled six commentaries upon 
them» 

It may be remarked, that donations, or deeds of gift, 
-extend much farther than to the particular person to 
-whom a present is made. For everypresent there must 
be paid to the farmers of the royal domain — ^the duty of 
control, the duty of *Hnsinuation,** the duty of the hun- 
dredth penny, the tax of two sous'ia the Uvre^ the tax of 
eight sous in the livre,* &c. 

So that every time you make a present to a citizen 
you are much more liberal than you imagine. You 
have also the pleasure of contributing to the enriching 

* Of course all Uiis is now done away ; but, as more than oooe 
observed, it is useful to reserve some of these strictures, in order to 
show the vicious nature of the French government, and of the 
priestly abuses engrafted on it. But after all, these taxes on deeds 
of gift fall far short in rapacity to our own legtey tax.— T* 
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of theikrmersngeiieral; but, after all, this money does 
DOt go out of uxe kingdom like that which is paid to 
the court cff Rome. 

DRINKING HEALTHS. 

What vxstfk the origin of this custom? Has it existed 
since drinking commenced? — It appears natural to 
drink wine fot our own health, but not for the health of 
others. 

. Thepropmo of the Greeks, adopted by the Romans, 
does not signify ** I drink to your good health," but I 
drink first that you may drink afterwards — I invite you 
to drink. 

In their fes^vals they drank to celebrate a mistress, 
not that she plight have good hpalth. See in Martial, 
[ y , ^ttT^f fcx cyathif , teptem JnsUna bib«tur. 

Sixcnps for Naevia, for Justina seven. » 

The English, who pique themselves upon renewing 
several ancient customs, drink to the honour of the 
ladies, ^hich they call toasting ; and it is a great suIh 
ject of dispute among them whether a lady is tpast-^ 
worthy or nOf-^-'whether she is worthy to be toasted. 

They drank at Rome for the victories of Augustus^ 
and for the return of his health. Dion Cassius relates 
Uiat after the battle of Actium the senate decreed that, 
m theirTJ^sts, libations should be made to him in the 
second service. It was a strange decree. It is more 
probable that flattery had voluntarily introduced thitf 
meahAess. Be it as it may, we read in Horace : 

Hinc ad vina redit laBtus, et alterig 
Te mensis adhibet Deum, 
Te roiilt4 preoQ ; te prosequitur nero 
Defuso pateris : et laribus tuum 
Miscet nunoen ; uti Gfsecia Castoris 

EtiAa^ni nemor Herculis. 
Longas 6 utinam, dux bone ferias 
FrsMlCP Hea^Hlei ' drcimuf intagrb 
Sipci mane die, dicimus uvidi, , 

"(Juum sol oceand subett. 

,i ..... . ^.^ 
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To tbee he chants the «aere<l nnfy ' . 

To thee the rich libation pours; 

Thee placed his household gods among, 

With solemn daily prayer adores J 
So Castor and great Hercules of old 
Were with her gods by graceful Greece enroll'd. 

Gracious and good, beneath thy reign 

, May Rome her happy.hours employ, ' 
And grateful hail thy just domain 
With pious hymns and festal joy : 
Thus, with the rising sun we sober pray. 
Thus, in our wine beneath his setting ray. 

It is very likely that hence the custom arose, among 
barbarous nations, of drinking to the health of their 
guests; an absurd custom, since we may drink four' 
bottles, without doing them the least ffood. 

The dictionary of Trevoux tells us that we should not 
drink to the health of our superiors in their presence* 
This may be the case in France or Germany, but in 
England it is a received custom. The distance is not so 
great from one man to another atLotidon as at Vienna, 

It is of importance in England to drink to the 
kealth of a prince who pretends to the throne ; it is to 
declare yourself his peirtisan. 

It has cost more thai^ one Scotchman and Hibernian 
^ear for having drank to the health of the Stuarts. 
. All the whigs, after the death of king William, 
drank not to his health, but to his memory. A tory 
named Brown^ bishop of Cork in Ireland, a great 
enemy to William in Ireland, said, ^' that he would put 
a cor A: in all those bottles which were drank to the 
glory of this monarch." He did not stop at this silly 
pun: he wrote^ in 1702 an episcopal address, to show 
the Irish that it was an atrocious impiety to drink to 
the health of kings, and above all to their memory ; 
that the latter, in particular, is a profanation of these 
words of Jesus Christ : ^* Dribk this in remembrance 
of me." 

It is astoni^ing that this bishop was not the first 
who conceived such a folly. Before hiin, the presby- 
terian Prynn had written a great book against the im- 
pious custom 0^ drinking to the health of christians. 
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FinallYy there was oneJohn Geza, vicar of the parish 
of Sj, ;l%ujii^ who pu^ljfhed " The Divide; PoUoir to 
preserve Spttitual Health, lo^ the Cure of the ihvet^ra^ 
Malady of Drinkiog Ijkalths ; wkh clear and solid Argu- 
inei|t$ j^esun^tlthU Criminal Custom ; all for the Satisfac- 
tion of £e Public, at the Request of a worthy Memlt^er of 
Parliament, in the Year of our Salvation 1648.*' 
; Q|i^- le^tf^d. father Garasse, oyr reverei^ fadier 
Patouillet, and our reverend father Nonotte, are nothing 
superior .to th^se profound Englishmen. We have a 
long time wrestled with our neighbours for the supe- 
liprity — ^Xp which is it due? ' . . . , 

TH? DRUJDS. 

I%e S^$ne is in Tartarus. — The Furtet entwined tcUf^ 
SerpenU, and Whips in their Hanis, 

Come along, Barbaraquincorix, Celtic Druid, and 
thou, detesteme Grecian hierophant, Calehas; the mo- 
^ie|it of your just punishment has returned again ; the 
liour of vengeance has arrived — the bell has sound0<i! 

" THE< DllUID ANP CALCHAS. 

Oh, heavens! my head, my sides, my eyes, my ears j 
pardon, ladies, pardon 1 

• . CAlCHAS. 

Mercy ! two vipers are penetrating my eye-balls ! 

DRUID. 

A serpipnt is devouring my entrails ! 

CALCHAS. 

Al^s, how I am mangled ! And must^ my eyes be 
"every, day restored, to be torn again from' my head ? 
DRUID. <-* 

^ Must my skin be renewed only to dangle in ribboxyt 
from my Iterated body ? • i 

' ' TISIPHONE. 

• itrwill teach thee how to palm ofiP a miserable para- 
sitical |>fcnt*for an universal remedy another time.— r 
Wfitdiou «tiil .sacrifice boys and girls to thy god Theu- 
tetes;^pnest?*7-still burn uiem in osier baskets to ^be 
soiina of a drum ? 

. ' 1:3 • 
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DRUID. : • '- ' 

Never, never ; dear lady, a little mercy, I besaedi 
you. ) 

TISIPHONE. 

' Thou never hadst any thyself. Seize him, serpents, 
and now another lash ! 

ALECTO. 

Let them curry well this Calchas, who athtnoe^ 
towards us — 

** With cruel eye, dark mien, and briiiled hair/'» 
CALCHAS. 

My hair is torn away; I am scorched, flayed^ im- 
paled! 

ALECTO. 

Wretch ! Wilt thou again cut the throat of a beau- 
tiful young cirl, in order to obtain a. favourable gale, 
instead of uniting her to a good husband? 

CALCHAS AND THE DRUID. 

. Oh, what torments ! and yet we die not. 

TISIPHOKE. 

. liey-day! God forgive me, but ^ hear n^usicj It is 
Orpheus ; why our serpents, sister, have become as 
gentle as^lambs !^ 

CALCHAjS. 

My sufferings ceasQ ; how very strange! 

THE DRUID. 

I am altogether recovered. Oh, the power of g;ood 
music ! — And' 'vfho art thou, diviae man, who ^u« 
curest wounds, and rejoicest hell itself? 

ORPHEUS. ' . 

My friends, I am a priest 

deceived any one ; nor cut 
;girl in n^y life. When on e i 

gods hated, I rendered then ^ 

manners of the men whor 
. shall exert myself in the lil 

just now, two barbarous 
.scourging beyond measure 

* Verse in the Iphegenia of Racine, descriptive of Calchas :«^ 
** L*OBil faroacbe, Tair sombre et le poll heriss6.** 
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hewed a Icing in pieces before the Lord, and the other 
1(i<e^the th!^t of his queen and sovereign at the horse 
gate. I have terminated their punishment ; and, havinr 
played to them a tune on the yiolin, they hare promisea 
/ttte, that when they return into Uie world, mey wiU 
live like honest men. 

DRUID AND CALCHAS. 

' We promise the same things on the wotd of a priest. 

ORPHEUS. 

' Yes^ but ** Passato il pericolo, gabbato il santo."* 
[The Scene closet wUh a figure Dance, performed 
by Orpheus, the Condemned, and the Riries, to 
light and agreeable music.] 

EASE. 

Easy applies not only to ^a thiiig easify done, but 
also to a thing which appears to be so. The pencfl of 
Correggio is'easy, the stjle of Quinault is much more 
easy u^n that of Despreaux, and the style of Ovid 

> , SUip^u^^ in facility that of Persius. 

This facility in painting, music, eloquence, and 
poetry, consists in a naturd and spontaneous felicity, 
which admits of nothing that implies research, strength, 
or profundity. Thus the i»ctures of Paul Veronese 
have a much more easy and less finished air than 
.those of, Michael Aogelo. The symphonies of Rameau 

^are superior to those of Lulli, but appear less easy. 
Bossuet is more truly eloquent and more easy than 
.Fletcher. Rousseau, in his epistles, has not near 

. , tiieilEumity and truth of l)espreaux. 

The commentator of Despreaux says '' that this exact 




pear „ 

,piost difficulty." 
. . Itis true, mat it often costs much pains to express 
ourselves' with clearness, as also that the natural may 



♦ '*.The danger over, the saint is defrauded.*' An Italian 
•aying, in allusion to vows of offerings to saiiats in the hour of 
peril, ¥rhich are frequently forgot^n when the danger is pasu 
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.be arrii^ at by effort;but it is also true that 3,h»mj 
^mus often produce^ easy beauties witbout aoy U- 
. bour, and that enthusiasm goes much further than arL 

Most of the impassionea expressions of our good 
poets have come finished from their pen, and appear a^ 
easy las if they had in reality been composed ¥^o«k 
labour ; the imagination, therefore ofte^ conceives aim 
brings forth easily. It is not thus with didactic wo]^s ; 
which require art to make thjem appear easy. For 
enupple, there ts much less ease thanr profundi^ in 
< Pope's Essay on Man. 

Bad works may be rapidly constructed^ which having 
no genius will appear easy, and it is often the Jot of those 
who, without genius, have the unfortunate habit of 
composing.* It is in this s^Qfe that a personage of the 
old comedy, called the Italian, says to another, 

'^ iTbou nmkest had venes adanniUy weU;" " - "^ 

The term easy is an insult to a woman, but is some^ 
times in society praise for a man; it is, however, i 
ikult in a statesman. ^ 

The manners of Atticus were easy ; he was the 9|0A 
amiable of the Romans; the easy Cleopatra gave 
herself as easily to Anthony as to Ceesar ; the easy 
Claudius allowed himself to be governed by Agrippina : 
easy applied to Claudius is only a lenitive ; me propel 
expression is weak. 

An easy man is in general. one possessed of a mind 
which easily gives itself up to reason and remoQstrance-f- 
a heart which melts at the prayers that are made to it ; 
^Wle^ a weak "man is one who allows too muc|i ^?i- 
thority over him. * * 

ECLIPSE. \ 

In the greatest part of the known world ever^ extwi- 
^dinai^ phenomenon was, for a long,time, behaved Ijo 
be the presage ,of some happy or miserable jevent, 
Tlius the Roman historians have not failed to observe,r 
that an eclipse of the sun accompanied Kbe^birth ^ 
Romulus, that another announced his death, andthmt 
ajthird attended the fdundaftion of the city of Kdmfe,^" ;' 

■ —I— ^ — ■ — '■ ■ — ■ '• rr*../ 

♦.*« The mob of gentlemen who write with ©•8C."—T: • * 
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We have already spoken of the article entitled the 
VisiojT OF CoiJSTANTiNE, of the apparition of the cross 
which preceded the triumph of Christianity; and under 
Ae.mrticle Prophecy, we shall treat of the new star 
vhidk enlightened die birth of Jesus. We will there- 
ftwre here amftne ourselves to what has been said of the 
durki^ss with which all the earth was covered when 
he gave up the ghost. 

'^!FhQ writers of , the Greek and Romish churches have 
qsoted as authentic two letters attributed to Dionysius 
Ae Areopagite,* in whiqh he relates, that being at Helio- 
poHs in Egypt, with his friend Apollophanes, he sud- 
denly saw, about the sixth hour, the moon pass under- 
lieath the aun^ which caused a great eclipse. After- 
Timd^ in the • ninth hour, they perceived the moon 
quitting the. place which. she occupied and return to 
file opposite side of the diameter. They then took the 
rules of Philip Aridajus, and, having examined Ae 
cpurse of the stars, they found that the sun could not 
have been naturally eclipsed at that time. Further, 
fliey observed that the moon, contrary to her natural 
motion, instead of going to the west to range herself 
under the sun, approached on the eastern side, and that 
she returned behind on the same side ; which caused 
Apollophanes to say, ^' These, my dear Dionysius, are 
dianges of divine things :" to which Dionysius replied, 
" Either the author of nature suffers, or the machine 
of the universe will be soon destroyed." 

Dionysius adds, that havmg remarked the exact time 
and year of this prodigy, and compared them with what 
Paul afterwards told him, he yielded up to the truth as 
Fell as his friend. This is what led to the belief that 
the darkness hi^pening at the death of Jesus Christ 
was caused by a supernatural eclipse ; and whathas ex- 
itended this opinion is, that Maldonat says it is that of 
almost all the catholics. How is it possible to resist 
the aut^rity of an ocular, enlightened, and disinter- 

■*' m< . . , III. ^ I, , ■ I .■ .1. I I.. • I 1 ^ . , „ 

* This article repeats and amplifies the information contained 
in that headed Diohtsics the Arbopaoitb, and it has been 
thouj^ht advisable to put lip with a slight repetition, -in order -to 
obtain the additional matter which could not be well separated 
from it— T. 
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ested iintness; since it was supposed {hat "Wken he 
saw this eclipse, Dionysius was a pagan ? 

As these pretended letters of Dionysius were not 
forged until towards the fifteenth or sixteenth century^ 
Eusebius of^ Ceesarea was contented with quoting me 
evidence of Phlegon, a freed man of the emperov 
Adrian. This author was also a pagan/ and bad 
written the history of the Olympiads m sixteen books, 
from their origin to the y^ 140 of the vulgar era. 
He is made to say, that in the fourth year of the two 
hundred and secoxid Ol^^mpiad, there was the gre&tesi 
eclipse of the sun that had ever been seen : the da]{ 
was changed to night at the sixth hour, the' stars 'wetQ 
«een, and an earthquake overthrew several edifices ia 
the ^ity of Niceas in Bithynia. Eusebius adds, that 
the same events are related in the ancient monument3 
of the Greeks, as having happened in the eighteenth 
year of Tiberius. It is thought that Eusebius alluded 
to ThJallus, a Greek historian already cited by Jutting 
Tertullian, and Julius Africanus; but neither the work 
of Thcdlusy nor that of Phlegon, having reached iis> 
we ccm only judge of the accuracy of these two quota-^ 
tions by reasoning. ^ 

It is true that the Paschal Chronicle of the Greeks^ as 
well as St. Jerome Anastatius, the author of the Historia 
, JMiscella, and Freculphus of Luxem, among the Latins; 
all unite in representii^ the fragment of Phlegon itl 
the same manner. But it is known that these five 
witnesses, so uniform in their depositions, translated or 
copied the passage, not from Phlegon himself but 
from Eusebius; while John Philoponus, who had read 
Phlegon, far from agreeing with Eusebius, differrfixmi 
him by two years; We could also niune Masimus and 
Jilalela, who lived when the work of Phlegon still «ai^ 
isted; and the result of an examination of the whole is^ 
HM five of the quoted authors copy Eusdbius. Philo^ 
poaus, who really saw the work of Phlegon, gives a 
second reading, Maximus a third, and Malela ^four^; 
80 thit tiiey ?ure far from relating the piasssige in ,tlyj 
same manner. ' 
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:'-, lo' sbortt «the calculations of HodgsoB, Hd^r, 
.Whiston, and Gale Morris, have demonstrated that 
.PhlegOQ and Tballus speak of ^ natural e^q^pse winch 
^happened on the 24th of November, in the first year of 
iihe two hundred and 8ec<»id Olympiad, and not in the 

fourth year, as Eusebius pretends. Its size *^ Nicea 
^m3ithynia was oqly, accofdhig t6 Whiston, from nine 
; to ten digits; that is to say, two thirds and « half 
{Of th0 sun's disk. It began at a quarter past eighty 
,«ad ended at fivenunutes past ten; and between Cairo 
^in Egypt and Jerusalem, according to Mr. Gale Morris, 
;Uie sun was totally ol^scured for near two minutes. At 

Jerusalem the middle of the eclipse hs4[>pened about an 
•hour and a quarter a£ter noon. 
, But what ought to spare all this discussion is, 
^that TertulUan* says, the day became suddenly dark 

whilst the sun was in the midst of his care^ ; that the 
(pagans believed that it was an eclipse, not knowing 
; that it had be^n predicted by the prophet Amos in these 

words,t " I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 

and I -will darken the earth iu the clear day." — " They," 

adds Tertullisi^, ^'who have sought for the cause of 

this event, and could not discover it, have denied it ; 
fbiit the &ct is certain, ^d you will find it noted in 
J your archives." 

Origen,t on the contrary, says that it is not astonish- 
ao% foreign authors have said nothing about the dark- 
' Besses of .which the evangelists speaik, since they only 
^pfieared in the. environs of Jeruscdem ; Judea,«acGord- 

ing to him, being designated under the name of all the 
learth) in more than one place in scripture. He also 
: avows, that t^ passage in the gospel of St. Luke,§ in 
; which we read that in his time all the earth was 
^eoveied with darkness, on account of an ellipse of the 

sun, had been thus falsified by some ignorant christian^ 
»wh(0 thought thereby to throw a light 6n the text of 
•4e evaagefet^j or by some ill-intentioned enemy, who 

wished a pretext to calumniate iht church, as if the 

* Apology, chap. uci. % ^ St. Matthew, chap, zxvii. 
t chap. vsii. 9. § Chap, zxiii. 25. 
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evangelists had remarked an eclipse at a time when it 
was very evident that it could not have happened. 
" It is true," adds he, " that Phlegon says - that there 
was one under Tiberius : but as he does not say &atlt 
happened at die full moon, there is nothing wonderful 
in that." 

'' These obscurations," continues Origen, ^' were of 
the nature of those which covered Egypt in the time 
of Moses, and were not felt in the quarter in ^ich the 
Israelites dwelt. Those of Egypt lasted three days, 
while those of Jerusalem only lasted three hours ; die 
first were after the manner of the second ; and even as 
Moses raised his hands to heaven, and invoked the Lord 
to draw them down on Egypt, so Jesus Christ, to cover 
Jerusalem with darkness, extended his hands /On the 
cross against an ungrateful people, who had cried-^ 
* Crucify him, crucify him !* " 

We may, in this case, exclaim with Plutarch, the 
darkness of superstition is more dangerous than that 
of eclipses. 

ECONOMY (RURAL).* 

, The primitive economy, that which is the foundation 
of all the fest, is rural. In early times it was exhibited 
in the patriarchal life, and especially in that of Abra- 
ham, who made a long journey through the arid desarts 
of Memphis to buy corn. I shall continue, with due 
•respect, to discard all that is divine in the history of 
Abraham, and attend to his rural economy alone. 

I do not learn that he ever had a house ; he quitted 
the most fertile country of the universe, and towns in 
which there were commodious houses, to go wandering 
in countries, the languages of which he did not under- 
stand. 

He went from Sodom into the desart of Gerar, 

♦ Under the general head Economy, Voltaire comprises poli- 
tical as well as 6oci|il and domestic economy ; but so much of it is 
exclusively applicable to France under the old regime, and super- 
seded by extensive subsequent research and discovery, a fevr 
passages only are retained.— T. 
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mtkbiit Ibnniiig' ^be least efttttblisfament A^hen he 
toned aciKay Hagar and the child Ismael, it was still in 
t desart, and all the food he gave them was a morsd 
ef bfead and a cruise of water> When he was about 
to sacrifice his son Isaac to the Lord, it was again in a 
desart. He cut the wood himself to bum the victim, 
isd put it on the back of Isaac^ whom he was going to 
immolate. 

5' His. wife died in a place called Kirgath-arba, or He- 
bron ; he had not six feet of earth in which to bury 
h«, but was obliged to buy a cave to deposit her body. 
Ilhis. was the only piece of land which he ever pos- 
sessed^ 

However, he had many childr^ ; for, without reckon- 
ing Isaac «id his posterity, his second wife Keturah, 
at the age^ one hundred and forty years, according 
to the ordinary calculation, bore him five male children, 
wko departed towards Arabia. 

It is not said that Ii^ac had a single piece of land 
in the country in which his father died ; on the con- 
trary, he went into the desart of Gerar with his wife 
Rebecca to the same Abimelech, king of Gerar, who 
had been in love with his mother. • 

This king of the desart became also amorous of his 
wife Rebecca, whom her husband caused to pass for his 
sister, as Abraham had actei} with regard to Sarah and 
1iii» same king Abimelech forty years before. It is 
rather astonishing that in this family the wife always 
passed for the sister when there was anything to be 
gained ; but as these facts are consecrated, it is for 
us to maintain a respectful silence. 

Scripture says that Abraham enriched* himself in 
this horiible country, which became fertile for his be- 
nefit, and that he became extremely powerful But it 
fa also mentioned that he had no water to drink, that 
he had a great quarrel with the king's herdsmen for a 
well ; and it is easy to discover that he still had not a 
house of his own. 

His children, Esau and Jacob, had not a greater 
establishment than their father. Jacob was obliged to 
seek his fortune in Mesopotamia, from whence Abraham 
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4}ame ; hie served seven years fox one of the daughters 
Qf La,ban, and seven ol^er years to obtain the second 
daughter. He fled with his wives and the flocks of his 
father-in-law, who pursued him. A prectBioat for- 
tune, that of Jacob. 

Esau is represented as wandering like Jacob. 'Nooi^ 
of the twelve patriarchs, the children of Jacob, had any 
fixed dwelling, or a field of which they were the pro-* 
prietors. Th6y only reposed in their tents like Bedofm 
Arabs. 

It is clear that this patriarchal life would not couTe- 
niently suit the temperature of our atmosphere. A 
good cultivator, such as Pignoux of Auvergne, must 
have a convenient house, with an asp^t towards the 
east; large bams and stables; stalls properly built; 
the whole amounting to about fifty thousand francs of 
our present money in value. He must sow a hundred 
acres with com, besides having good pastures; he should 
possess some acres of vineyard, and about fifty for infe- 
rior gram and herbs ; thirty acres of wood ; a planta- 
tion of mulberries, silk-worms, and bees. With all 
these advantages well economised, he can maintain a 
family in abundance. His land will daily improve; he 
will support them without fearing the' irr^ularity of 
the seasons and the weight of taxes, because one good 
year repairs the damages of two bad ones. He will 
enjoy in his domain a real sovereignty which will on)y 
be subject to the laws. It is the most natural state.of 
man ; the most tranquil, the most happy, and unfortu- 
nately the most rare. 

The son of this venerable patriarch seeing himself 
rich, IS disgusted with paying the humiliating tax of the 
taille. . Having unfortunately learned some Latin, he 
repairs to town, buys a post which exempts him from 
the tax, and which bestows nobility. He sells his 
domain to pay for his vanity ; marries a girl brought 
up in luxury, who dishonours and ruins hin: he 
dies in beggary, and his only son wears a Hvery in 
Paris.* .... 

♦ Voltaire loses no opportunity of ridiculing the follyanfl effemi- 
nacy of a mere Parisian existence $ and of showing the silperiortty 
of provincial independence. - The above sketch is pleasantly filled 
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; ' ECONOMY OF SPEECH— 

TO SPEAK BY ECONOMY. 

TlBCia U an expression consecrated in its appro- 
fetation by the fathers of the church and even bj the 
pftitdtivepropc^ators of oar holy religion: it signiBes 
the 9f^icatioa of oratory to circumstances. 

For example :* St. Paul, being a christian, comes tb 
temple of the Jews to perform the Judaic rites, in 
order to show that he does not forsake the Mosaic law; 
1^ is recognised at the end of a week, and accused of 
haying profaned the temple. Loaded with blows, he is 
draped along by the mob ; the tribune of the cohort 
(iribums cghortUyomYes^ and binds him with a double 
chain. The next day this tribune assemblers the conn- 
«il^ 'and carries Paul before it, when the hi^-priest 
Ammia^ comm^ces proceedings by giving him a box 
on ike jear;i on which Paul sdiites him with the epi* 

thet of " a whited wall."t 

-, " But when Paul§ perceived that the one part were 
fladdueees and the other pharisees, he cried out in the 
council,^ Men and brethren,! am a pharisee, the son of 
a phaiisee; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I 
am eaHed in question.' An4 when he had so said, 
&ere arose a dissension between the pharisees and the 
8adducees:.aud the multitude was divided. For the 
sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neithier 
ai^l nor spirit; but the pharisees confess both.'' 
It is. very evident from the text, that Paul was not a 

vp.inhia tale of Jeanotand Colin. The slavish and impudent 
distinction of noble and roturier, continually brought to mind by the 
infamoos poH-tax or taille,from which the former was free, was 
idway«;ekdtt]ig minor French vanity to overleap the disgasting 
Imrrier by purchase of office, title, or other empty vanities, to the 
leterpftl incrfa^ of t^le ^ne^al corruption, and the destruction of 
everything' manly and independent, either in sentiment or con- 
coct.— T. 

* Actk of tl»e Apostles, chap.^xi. 

f Chap, xxii* 

j A bo* on the ear among the Asiatics was a legal punishment. 
Even now in China, and the country beyond the Ganges, a mah i^ 
(pon^mne^ to a dteen boxes on the ear, or smitings of the face. 

§ Chap. ^xWu 

t2 
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pharisee after he became a ehristian, and that tKere 
was in this affair no question either of retfuite<Stion or 
hope, of angel or spint. 

The teitt shows that Paul only spok« thus to etubfoil 
the phari8€fes and sadducees. This was speaki&gwit^ 
economy, that is to say, with pntdefice ; it was a pions 
artifice, which perhaps would not hdve been permitted 
to smy but an apostk. 

It is thus that almost all the fathers of the chiirdk 
have sp(^en " with economy/' St. Jerome develops 
this method admirably in his fifty*foarth letter to Paitt^ 
maJDhuK. Weigh his words; 

After having said that there are oceasions when it ii^ 
accessary to present a loaf and to tfurow a sioney he 
eontinnes thusv 

*' Pray read Demosthenes, read Cic^o; and if these 
ihetoricians displease you^ because ^eirart coftsists iti 
speaking of the seeming rather than the ^tle, read 
Plato, Theophrastus,Xeno{^on^Aristotie, and alfthoiii 
who, having dipped into the fountain of Stocrates, dt^erw 
different waters firom it. Is there among ^em any 
candour, any simpliotty ? What terms among thenr tir^ 
not ambiguous, and what sense do they not make fteB 
with to bear away the pcdm' of victory f Origwi, Me- 
Ihodius, Eusebius, ApolUf^rus; have written a mfilkiit 
of arguments against Celsus and Porphyry. Consider 
with what artifice, with what problematic subtlety they 
combat the spirit of the devil. They do not -say vrfaat 
&ey thmk, but what it is expedient to sacy : Nm quod 
sentiunt, zed quod Tiecesse est dicant. And notto mention 
other Latins, Tertullian, Cyprian, Minutiu^, Yictorinus, 
lactantiusy and Hilarius, whom I will not cite here ; I 
will content myself with relating the example of the 
i5)0Stle Paul," &c. &c. 

St. Augustin often Writes with economy.' He so 
accommodates himself to time and circumstaiioes, that 
in one of his epistles he confesses ^at heoi^' explained 
the Trinity because he must say something. 

Assuredly this Was hot because he doumed the holv 
Triaity ; hut he felt how ineffable this mystery is, ana 
wished to content the curiosity of the people* . i . 
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. ,Tlu^ metbod wa^ always received in theology. It 
emi^pyed. an ftrgum^it against the Encratics, which 
was the eause of triumph to the Carpocratians ; and 
iriien it aflarwards disputed with the Carpocratians, its 
trips were changed. 

, It is asserted that Jesus Christ died for many, when 
the number of r^ected is set forth ; but when his uni- 
yersal bounty is to be manifested, he is said to have 
died for all. Here you take the real sense for the figu- 
rative;: there tbef figurative for th^ real; as prudence 
and expediency direct 

Such practices are not admitted in justice. A wit- 
ness would be punished who told the pour and centre 
of a ca|»tal ofience. But there is an infinite difference 
between vile human interests, which require the greatest 
clearness, and divine interests, which are hidden in an 
impenetr^le abyss. The same judges who require 
indubitable demonstrative proofs, will be contented in 
sermons with moral proofs, and even with declama- 
tions exhibiting no proofs at all. * 

St. Augustin speaks with economy, when he says, 
5M believe, because.it is absurd; — I believe, because 
it is irapossibie." These words, which would be extra- 
vagant in all worldly affairs, are very respectable in 
theology. They signify, that which is absurd and im- 
possible to mortal eyes is not so to the eyes of God : 
.God has revealed to me these' pretended absurdi- 
ties, these apparent impossibilities ; therefore I ought 
to believe them. 

An jadvoeiate would not be alldwed to speak thus a^ 
the bar. They would shut up in a lunatic asylum a 
witness who might. say, " I assert that the accused, 
while shut up in a country house in Martinique, killed 
a man in Paris; and I am the ' more certair^ of this 
homicide^ because it is absurd and impossible.*' But 
reyelatipp, miracles, and faith, ^re quite a distinct 
order of things. 

• The «ame :St. Augustin observes, in his 153d letter, 
** It, ja writtea* that the whole world belongs 'to the 

r ,^ . — ^_ — ' ' ' . ' : ' ' — — ■ 

♦' hi the 18th chapter of Proverbs, but not according to the Sep-? 
tuagint. 
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faithful, and infidels kave iK>t' ^ ebbku thai tiloy 
possess legitimately.'' 

If upon this prttK^ple a brace of bankets were tm 
wait upoD mty to assure ine that they were of theftMH 
ful, and in that capacity had appropriated the pvope?^ 
belonging to n^te, a tniseirable wOTldiing, to themseW^s^ 
it is certain that they wonld be Gommftted to tlie Ghft^ 
telet, in spite of the economy of the language of St» 
Augustin. 

, St. Irenseus asserts, that we must not condemn tile 
incest of the two daughters of Lot, nor thait of Thamdt 
with her father-in-law, because the holy scripture has 
not expressly deckeed them criminal; This re^Mt 
economy prevents not the legal punishment of incest 
among ourselves. It is true, that if the Lord expressly 
ordered people to commit incest, it would not be sinfitl ; 
which is the economy of Ireneeus. His laudable oli^eet 
is to make us respeet everything in the holy scriptures; 
but as God has not expressly praised the fofegmig 
doings of the daughters of Lot and of Judah, we are 
permitted to condenm them. 

All the first christians, without exception^ thought 
of war like the qtiakers fmd dunkers of the present day^ 
and the bramins both ancient Und modem. TertuK 
Itan is the father who who is most explicit against thit 
legal species of murder, which our vile huflson najliiM 
rcnaders expecMent. '' No custom, no ruk," says he^ 
f* can render this criminal destruction legitimate." 

Nevertheless, after assuring us that no christiaa can 
carry arms, he says, ^^ by ec6nomy," in the same 
book,, in order to intimidate the Roman empire, ^' d* 
though of such recent odgtn, we fill your cities and 
your armiesJ' 

It is in tbe s«ne spirit he asserts- that Pilale waff 
a christian in his heart; and the whole of his ap<4ogy 
is filled with similar assertions^ which redoubled me 
zeal of his proselytes. 

Let us termmate these examples of the economical 
style, which are numberless, by a pa^a^e of St. Je- 
romc; in his controversy with Jovian upon second mar- 
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mges.* Tfae holy Jero»e roundly atterU that it is 
]4sun, by the formation of the two sexes, in the de*- 
scrip^OB of which he is rather particular, that they am 
destined 'f(>r otM ancflber, and for propagation. It fol- 
lows, . themfore, that they are to make love withoirt 
csasing, in order that their respective faculties may not 
be bestqwed in vaift. This beong the case, why should 
not men and women marry again? Why, indeed, is 
a man to deny his wifert^o his friend, if a cessation of 
attention on his own part be personally convenient? 
He may presen;: the wife of another with a loaf of 
br^ad, if she be hungry ; and why may not her other 
wants be Supplied, if they are urgent? Functions are 
not given to tie dormant, &c. &c. 
. After such a passage, it is useless to quote any 
more;^ but it is necessary to remark, by the way, that 
flieeoonon&ical style, so intimately .connected widi the 
polemical, ought to be employeid with the greatest cir^ 
eumspection ; and that it belongs not to the profane 
to imitate the things hazarded by the .saints, either Sjs 
regards the heat of their zeal^ or the piquancy of their 
ddivei^. 

ELEGANCE. 

AccoRDiKG to some authors, this wori comes from 
^ikeimf dioaen; it does not appear that its etymology 

* We deem it prudent, as Gibbon observes, to keep the pas- 
sage veiled in the decent obscurity of a dead language ; not that 
We fear the aocietiea, either Coostituttona) or Sappressive, who«e 
kmancy to the peccadiltoes and prorienciesof «ii^fthaveneV6r 
been called in question, but simply as -a matter of profane taste.-^'!f. 

*' Quoniam ipsa organa et genitaliam fabrica et nostra fenrina- 
Tumque disc'reno, et receptacula vulvs, ad suscipiendoe et coa> 
leodos, foetus condita, sexus differenttfim predicant, hoc breviter 
raspowdebo. liunquam ergo^cessemus a libidine, ne frustra h«i> 
jufcemodi^mexnbra |)Ortemus. Cur enim maritus ae abstineat ab 
iixore ? Cur casta vidua perseveret, si ad hoc tantum nati sumus 
"nt pecuauni more vivamus ? Aiit quid rftihi nocebit si cum uxore 
^meS alios oononbuerit ? Qtio«iodo enim dentium ofl&cium eat 
^miMldeve, <et 19 alvum ea, qua sunt matfisa, transnittere, et imd 
babet crimen, qui conjugi meae panem dederit; ita si i^enitaliiim 
hoc est officium, ut semper fruantur natur& su4, meam lassitu- 
' ^Knem alterrasTires snperent, et uxoris, ut ita dixerim, ardentis* 
nmsm galian, foituita libido reatinguat*" 
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can be derived from any othei^ Latin word> ^ce all i^ 
choice that is elegant. Elegance is the result of r^u* 
laii^ and grace. * 

This word is employed in speaking of painting and 
sculpture. Elegans signum is opposed to signum w^ens^ 
— a proportionate figure, the rounded outlines of which 
are expressed with softness, to a cold and badly^ 
finished figure. 

The severity of the ancient Romans gave an odibiul 
sense to the word elegantia. They regarded i\\ kind^ 
of elegance as affectation and far-fetched politeness, 
unworthy the gravity of the first ages. '* Vitii, noa 
laudis fuit/' says Aulus Gellius. They called him an 
elegant man, who in. these days we designate a petit- 
maitre fbellUs homuncioj and which the English call a 
beau,; but towards the time of Cicero, when manneri^ 
received their last degtee of refinement, elegans was 
always deemed laudatory. Cicero makes use of thi^ 
word, in a hundred places, to describe a man or a 
polite discourse. At that time even a repast was caUed 
elegant ; which is scarcely the case among us.* 

This term among the French, as among the anci^t 
Romans, is confined to sculpture, painting, eloquence, 
and still more to poetry : it does not precisely mean 
the same thing as grace. 

The word grace applies particularly to the countenance; 
and we do not say an elegant face, as we say elegant 
contours ; the reason is, that grace alvi^ays relates tp 
something in motion, and it is m the countenance that 
the mind appears : thus we do not say an elegant gedt, 
because gait includes motion. 

The elegance of a discourse is not its eloquence ; it 
is a part of it ; it is neither the harmony nor metre adooe ; 
it is clearness, metre, and choice of words, united. 

There are languages in Europe in which nothing is 
more scarce than an elegant expression. Rude termi- 
nations, frequent consonants, and auxiliary verbs gi:ttsi*- 
matically repeated in the same sentence, o&nd the ^axfk 
even of the natives themselves. 

• It is, however, naturalised in England.— T. 
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A discourse may be ele^t without being good, 
degaDce beings in reality, only a choice of words; 
but a discourse cannot be absolutely good without 
bekg elegant. Elegance is ^till more necessary to 
poeti^ than eloquence, because it is a part of that har- 
mony so necessary to verse. 

Att orator may conrince and afiect, even without 
degance, purity, or number ; a poet cannot really do 
BO without being elegant : it is one of the principal 
merits of Virgil. Horace is much less elegant in nis 
satires and epistles, so that he is much less of a poet 
sdrmoiti proprior* 

The great point in poetry and the oratorical art is, 
that the elegance should never appear forced ; and the 
]poet in that, m in other things, has greater difficulties 
4ian the orator ; for harmony being the base of his 
art; he nmst hot permit a succession of harsh syllables. 
He must even sometimes sacrifice a little of the 
thought to ekganceof expression, which is a constraint 
that theiorator never experiences. 

It should be remarked, that if elegance always, ap- 
pears easy, all that is easy and natural is not, how^ 
wety elegant. 

It is seldom said of a comedy that it is elegantly 
written. The simplicity and rapicUty of a familiar dia*- 
logvie eitclude tiiis merit, so ptoper to all other poetty. 
fifegance^ would seem inconsistent with die comic. A 
tiling diegantly said would not be laughed at ; though 
most of die verses of Moliere's Amphitrion, with the 
exceptioii of those of mere pleasantry, are elegantly 
written. The mixture of gods and men in this piece, 
so unique in its kind, and the irregular verses, forming 
a numb^ of madrigals, are perhaps the cause. 

A madrigal requires to be more elegant than an 
epigram, because the madrigal bears somewhat the 
nature of the ode, and the epigram belongs to the 
ooirie. The oiie is nmde to express a delicate sehti- 
nsoty the other a hidicroos one. 

Elegance should not be attended to in the sublime ; 
it' we^ wesdLen it. If we read of Uie elegance of die 
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Jupiter Olympus of Phidias^ it would be a Satii'e; ^e 
elegance of die Venus of Praxiteles may be properl]^ 
alluded to. 

ELIAS OR ELIJAH, AND ENOCH. 

Elias and Enoch are two very important person- 
ages of antiquity. They are the only mortals who hav^ 
been taken out of the world widiout having first tasted 
of death. A very learned man has pretended that 
these are allegorical personages. The father and mo^ 
ther of Elias are unknown. He believes that his coun- 
try, Gilead, signifies nothing but the circulation of 
time. He proves it to have come from Galgala, wfadck 
^signifies revolution. But what signifies the name of 
tli^ village of Galgala ! 

The word Elias has a sensible relation to that of 
Elios, the suuv The burnt sacrifice offered by Elias, 
and lighted by fire from heaven, is an image of that 
•which can be done by the united rays^of the sun. 
The rsun which falls, after great heats, is also a physical 
truth. 

The chariot of fire and the fiery horses, which bore 
Elias to heaven, are a lively .image of <iic four horses 
of the sun. The return of Elias at the end of th6 
Ivorld seems to accord with the ancient opinion, that 
the sun would extinguish itself in the waters, in the 
inidst of the general destruction that was expected ; 
for almost all antiquity was for a long time persuaded 
that the world would sooner or later be destroyed. 

We do not adopt these allegories ; we only stand by 
those related in the Old Testament. 

Enoch is as singular a personage as Elias, only that 
Genesis names his father and son, while the family of 
Elias is unknown. The inhabitants of both east and 
west have celebrated this Enoch. 

The holy scripture, which is our infallible guide, 
informs us that Enoch was the father of Methusaht 
or Methusalem, and that he only dwelt on the earth 
three hundred and sixty-five years, wUch seems a very 
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; life for one of the first patriarchs.. It is said that 
newalkecl in the way of God, and. that he appeared no 
longer, because God carried him away. " It is that/' 
says Calmety '' which makes the holy fathers and 
most of the commentators assure us that Enoch still 
lives ; that God has borne him out of the world as well 
^ Kiasj that both will come before the last judgment^ 
t9 oppose the antichrist; that Elias will preach to the 
Jews^ apd Enoch to the gentiles." 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews (which has 
been contested) says expressly, "by faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death, because death 
bad translated him." 

[ St Justin, or somebody who had taken his name, 
says that Elias and Enoch are in a terrestrial paradise, 
and that they there wait the second coming of Jediis 
Christ. 

St Jerome, on the contrary, believes* that Enoch 
i^d Elias are in heaven. It is the same Enoch, the 
seventh man after Adam, who is pretended to have 
written the book quoted by St Jude;t 

Tertulliant says that this work was preserved in the 
arky ahdi even Uiat Enoch made a second copy of it 
after the deluge. 

This is what the holy scripture and the holy fathers 
felate, of Enoch ; but the profane writers of the east 
tell us much more. They believe that there really 
was an Enoch, and that he was the first sfho made 
slaves of prisoners of war: they sometimes call him 
Enoc, and sometimes Edris. They say that he was 
^e same who gave laws to the Egyptians under the 
name of Thaut, called by the Greeks Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. They give him a son named Sabi, the author 
of the religion. of the Sabeeans. 

- There was a tradition in Phrygia on a certain Anach, 
the same whom the Hebrews call Enoch. The Phry- 
gians held this tradition from the Chaldeans or Baby- . 

, , . ♦ Jerome's Commentary on Amos. 

+ See Apocryphal books. , 
' ■ ' X Book i. De cultufoeminarum. 
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hmians, who also recognised an Enoch, or Aiiftcb> as 
the inventor of astronomy ^ 

They wept for Enoch one day in (he year in- Phry- 
^, as they wept for Adonis among the Phenictans^. 

The ingenious and profound writer, who beHere* 
EUas a person purely allegorical, thinks the same of 
Enoch. He beUeves that Enoch, Anaoh, AnBodi, 
signified the year ; that the orientals wept for it, as 
for Adonis, and that they rejoiced at the commence- 
meht of the new year. 

That Janus, afterwards known in Italy, was the 
ancient Anach> or Annoch, of Asia. 

That not only Enoch formerly signified, among all 
nations, the beginning and the end of the year, but the 
last day of the week. 

That^the names of Anne, John, Januarius, Janyier^ 
and Januaty, all come from the same source. 

It is difficult to penetrate the depths of ancient 
history. When we seize truth in the dark, we are 
never sure of retaining her. It is absolutely necessary 
for a christian lo hold by the scriptures, whatever 
difficulty he may have in understanding them, 

ELOQUENCE. ' 

Eloquence' was created before the rules of rhetoric> 
as the languages are formed before grammar. 

Nature renders men eloquent under the infiueace of 
great interests or passions. A person much excited 
sees things with a different eye from other men. To 
him all is the object of rapid comparison and metaphor% 
Without premedfitation, he vivifies all, and makes all 
who listen to him partake of his enthusiasm. 

A very enUghtened philosopher has remarked, that 
people often express themselves by figures; that no^ 
thing is more common or more natural than the turns 
call^ tropes. 

Thus, in all languages, the heart bums, courage is 
kindled, the eyes sparkle ; the mind is oppressed, it is 
divided, it is exhausted ; the blood freezes, the head is 
turned upside down ; we are inflated with pride, intoxi- 
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ptted wMi veligetacfe« Nature is everywhere ^minted 
in diese strong images, which hare bebome common^ 

It 19 from her that intstinct learns to assume a mo- 
dest tone and air, when it is necessary. The natvral 
detnr^^fcaptiTatii^ our judges and masters; the con- 
oeiHrated energies of a profoundly stricken soul, which 
ftfftites to display the sentiments ifirhieh oppress it, are 
the first tesiehers of tins art. 

It is die same nature which sometiraeb inspires Ihrely 
and anhnated sallies ; a strong impulse on a pressing 
danger, prompts the imagination suddenly* Thus a cap<^ 
tain of the first caliphs, s^ing the mussulmen fiy from 
the field of battle, cried out : " Where are you running 
to ? your enemies are not there." 

This speech has been g^ven to many captains : it is 
attributed to Cromwell. Strong minda much oftener 
accord than fine wits. 

Rasiy a mussuhnan, captain of the time of Maho-^' 
met, seeing his Arabs frightened at the death of their 
general Derar, said to them : ** What does it signify 
tkat Derar is dead ? God is liring, and observes your 
action^." 

Where is there a more eloquent main than thai 
English sailor who decided the war against Spain in 
J740 ? " When the Spaniards, baring mutilated rae> 
were ^cnng to kill me, I recommended my soul to God^ 
and my vengeance to my country !" 

NAtiire;th€n, ^cits eloquence; and if it be said that 
poets are created and orators formed, it is applicable 
only when eloquence is forced to study the laws, thd 
genius of the judges, and the manners of the times. 
Nature alone is spontaneously eloquent. 

The precepts always follow the art. Tisias was the 
first who collected the laws of eloquence, of which 
nature gives the first rules. Plato afterwards said, iti 
his Gorgias, that ^ orator should have the subtlety a{ 
the logician, the science of the philosopher, almost the 
Miction of the poet, and the' voice and gesture of thd 
Sjteatest sK!t6rs. 

Aristotle, also, showed ths^ true philosophy is the 
SMseet guide to perfection in all the arts. He disco- 
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vered the sources of eloquence in his book of Bltelorte; 
He showed that logic is the foundation of the art of per- 
suasion, and that to be eloquent is to know how to 
demonstrate. * 

He distinguished three kinds of eloquence ; the de- 
liberative, the demonstrative, and the judiciary. The 
deliberative, is employed to exhort those who deliberate 
in taking a part in war, in peace, &c. ; the demon* 
strative, to show that which is wordiy of praise 
or blame; the judiciary, to persuade, absolve, con- 
demn, &c. 

' He afterwards treats of the manners and passions 
with which all orators should be acquainted. 

He*examines the proofs which should be employed 
in these three species of eloquence, and finally he treats 
of elocution, without which all would languish. He 
recommends metaphors, provided they are just and 
' noble; and, above all, he requires consistency and 
decorum. » 

All these precepts breathe the enlightened preci* 
sion of a philosopher, and the politeness of an Athe-^ 
nian; and, in giving the rules of eloquence, he is 
eloquent with simplicity. 

It is to be remarked, that Greece was the only coun- 
try ih.the world in which the laws of eloquence were 
then known, because it was the only one iu which true 
eloquence existed. 

The grosser art was known to all men; sublime 
traits have everywhere escaped from nature at all times ; 
but to rouse the minds of the whole of a polished na- 
tion ; to please, convince, and afiect at the saline time, 
belonged only to the Greeks. 

The Orientals were almost all slaves ; and it is one 
of the characteristics of servitude to exaggerate every 
thing. Thus the Asiatic eloquence was monstrous. 
The west was barbarous in the time of Aristotle. ' • 

True eloquence began to show itself in the time of 
the Gracchi, and was not perfected until thie time of 
Cicero. Mark Antony, the orator Hortensitis, Curion^ 
CfiBsar, and several others, were eloquent men. 

This eloquence perished with the republic, like that 
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of AtbeD$. Sublime eloquence, it is said, beloifigs only 
to liberty; it consists in telling bold truths, in dii* 
pishing stropg reasons and representations* A matt 
often dislikes truth, fears reason, and likes a welU 
turned compliment better than the sublimest eloquence* 

Cicero, after having given the ei^amples in his ha- 
rangues, gave the. precepts in his book of the Orator ; 
he, followed almost all the methods of Aristotle, and 
explained himself in the style of Plato. 

It distinguishes the pimple species, the temperate^ 
and the sublim^. 

-. .R^ilin has followed this division in his Treatise on 
Sti:^43y;;apd he, pretends that which Cicero does not, 
that the ' temperate ' is a beautiful river, shaded with 
gr€en forests on both sides ; the * simple,' a properly- 
$€^ed table, of which e^ the meats are of excellent 
flavour, apd from which all refinement is banished; 
that the f sublime' thundeys forth and is an impetuous^ 
current which oyerthrows all that resists it. 

Without sitting down to this table, without fallowing 
this thunderbolt, this current, or this river, every man 
of sense must see that simple eloquence is that which 
basu simple things to expose, and that clearness and 
elegance are all that are necessary to it. . 

There is no occasion to read Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, to feel that an advocate who begins by % 
pompous exordium on the subject of a partition wall is 
ridiculous ; it was, however, the fault of the bar until 
th^ middle , of the seventeenth century; they. spoke 
with emphasis of ,the most trivial things. Volumes of 
ijbese examples might be compiled ; but all might be 
reduced to this speech of a witty advocate, who, ob- 
serving that his adversary was speaking of the Trojan 
3var and ,of Scamander, interrupted him by saying, 
** The court will observe that my client is not called 
Scamander, but Michaut." ^ 

The sublime sp^ies can only regard powerful Inte* 
rests, treated of in a great assembly, 
... Ther^ may still be seen lively traces of it in the Par- 
liament of England : several harangues partook of it 
w)^cb were pronounced there in 1739, when they de- 
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fciated ^Wut declanhg waf agfiinst Spab. 1^ splrittf 
of Cioe];o ami Demosthenet seem to have dictated 
several passages in their speeches ; but &ey will not 
descend to posterity like &ose of the Greeks imd Ro- 
mans, because they want the art and charm of diction^ 
wkidi place the seal of immortality on good works. 

The temperate species is ih^t of those preparatevj^ 
AiacQurseSy of^those public speedbes, and of those fsitvi* 
died compliments, in w4iieh* the deficiency of matler 
^ittst be concealed with Bowevsw 

These three species are often mingled, as also th4 
three objects of Moquence, according to Aristotle : the 
^preat m^it of ike orator consists in uniting thetn witli 
judgment. 

* Qreat eloqueiice (^an scarcely be known to the l^sM 
m France^ becait^ it does not conduct to honours, as 
in Athens, Rone, and at present in London ; neither 
.haa it great pubHc interests for its object; it is cob^ 
fined to funeral * orations, in which it borders a little 
^9>on poetry. 

Bossuet, and after him Flechier^ seem to haye 
obeyed that precept of Plato, which teaches us that the 
elocution of an orator may sometimes be Ae same as 
that of a poet. 

Pulpit oratory had beea almost barhsyx)as until 
P. Bourdaloue; he was one of the first who caneed 
reason to be spoken thei^. 

The English cUd not arrive at ^t art until a later ck^^ 
aa is. avowed by Burnet, bishop of Salisbury. They knew 
not the funeral oration ; they avoided-, in their sermons, 
all those vehement turns which appeared not to them 
consistent with the simplicity of the Gospel ; and ^y 
were diffident of using those fi^r-fetched ^visions whicn 
a^ condemned by archbishop Fenelon, in his dia- 
logues " Sur I'EloquQnce." 

Thpugh our sermons turn on the mo^t importani 
subjects to man, they supply few of those str&ing 
parts which, like the fine passages of Cicero and De^ 
mosthenes, are fit to become die models of all the 
western nations. The reader will therefore be glad to 
learn the effect produced by M. Massillon« since bislK^ 
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of detmott, the first time that he preached his famous 
lermpn on the small number of the elect. A kind of 
transport seized all the audience ; they rose inyolun* 
taftify ; the tnurmurs of acclama^tion and surprise were 
so great as to disturb the orator; and this confu- 
ttoh'Onlysefved to augment the pathos of his discourse. 
Tie felldwi«ig is the passage: — ' 
i *^ I will suppose that this is our last hour, that the 
heavens open over our heads, that time is past and that 
eternity commences; that Jesus Christ is going to 
appear to judge us according to our works, and that we 
affe all here to receive from him the sentence of eternal 
life or death: I ask you, overwhelmed with terror like 
yourselves, without separating my lot from your own, 
and putting myself- in the same situation in which we 
must air one day appear before God our judge, — if 
Jesus Christ, were now to make the terrible sepa- 
ration of the just from the unjust, do you believe that 
the greatest part would-be saved? Do you believe that 
the number of the righteous would be in the least de- 
gree equal to the number of the sinners? Do you 
believe that, if he now discussed the works of the great 
number which is in this church, he would find ten 
righteous souls among us? Would he find a single one?'' 

• There are several different editions of this discourse, 
but the substance is the same in all of them. 

This figure, the boldest which was ever employed, 
and the best timed, is one of the finest turns of elo- 
quence which can be read either among the ancients 
or modems ; and the rest of the discourse is not un^ 
Worthy of this brilliant appeal. 

• Preachers who ^ cannot imitate these fine models 
would do well to learn them by heart, and deliver them 
to> their congregations (supposing that they have the 
rare talent of declamation) instead of preaching to 
them, in a languishing style, things as common-place 
as: they are useless. ^ 

• It is demanded, if eloquence be permitted to histo- 
ji$lii&? That which belongs to them consists in the art 
of arrattgihg events, in being always elegant in their 
expositibn^,: sometimes lively aoid impressive, sometimes 
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elaborate and florid ; id being dtipng tad true ittidfcte 
picUi^res of general mt^n^rs aod priiieipal.pec9cmagem 
and in the reflections natarally incorporated with tfai 
narrative) so that they should not appear to he obf 
truded. The eloquence of Demosthenes belong* 
not to Thucydides ; a studied harangue, put into.tlM 
mouth of a hero Yfho never pronounced it^ is^ io the 
opinion of ma<^y enlightened minds, nothing more^tfaan 
a splegodid defect. 

If, however, these licencef be permitted^ the follow^ 
. ing is an occasion in which Mezerai, in has gteat hisr 
tory, . ipay obtain grace for a boldness so approved by 
the ancie^itSy to whom he is equal, at lea^t on. this 
occasion. It is, at the commencement of the reigik. of 
Henry IV. when that prince, with very few troops, was 
opposed near Dieppe by an army of thirty thousand 
men, and was advised to retire into England, Mezerai 
excels himself in making a speech for marshal Btron* 
who really was a man of genius, and might hare said 
a part of that which the historian attributes to bin: — 

" What^ sir^^ are you adyised to cross the sea^ as if 
there was no other way of preserving your kingdom 
than by quitting it ? If you were not in France^ your 
friends would have you run all hazards and' surmount 
all obstacles to get there ; and now you are here, they 
would have you depart, would have you voluntarily do 
th^t to which the. greatest efforts of your enemies oyght 
not to constrain you ? In your present state^ to ao 
out of France only for four-and*twenty hours, woiud 
be to banish yourself from it for ever. As to the daa? 
ger, it is not so great as represented ; those who think 
to overcome us are either, the same whom we shntvup 
so easily in Paris, or people who are not much, bstievi 
and will rapidly have more subjects of diapnte among 
themselves than against us« In shorty Mre, we asaia 
France, and we must remain here ; we must show catif 
selves worthy of it; we must either conquer it op <hefor 
it; and even when there is no oth^r safety, for your sa- 
cred person than in flight, I well know that you wouU a 
thousand timea rather die planted. in the soil, tfamjavft 
yourself by suph means. Your majesty' would nevet 
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'tkid b«'88id, that a yoimger brother of the houser 
of Lonwme had. made you retire, and, still le8s> 
that yoa had been seen to beg at the door of a foreigis 
prince. No, no, sire, there is neither crown nor honour 
for' you aorosft the sea; if you thus demand the succour 
ef Englandy it will not be sranted; if you present your/^ 
self at the port of Rochelie, as a man anxious to save 
bimael^ ypu will only meet with reproaches and con^ 
tempt. I cannot believe that you would rather trust 
your person to the inconstancy of the wares, or the 
mercy of auitranger, than to so many brave gentlemen 
and old soldiers, who are ready to serve you as ram- 
parts and bucklers; and I am too much devoted. to 
y<mr majesty to^ionceal from you, that if you seek you» 
safety elsewhere than in their virtue, they will be ob-i 
%ed to seek theirs in a different party from your own.'* 

This fine speech which Mezerai puts, into the 
mottth of marshal Biron, is no doubt w^t Henry IV. 
&it in his heart. 

Muoh more might be. said upon the subject; but the 
books treating of eloquence have already said too much j 
and in an enli^tened age, genius, aided by examples^ 
knows more of it than can b^ taught by all the masters 
in the world. 

EMBLEMS. 

FIGURES, ALLEGORIES, SYMBOLS, &C. 

In antiquity^ every thing is emblematical and figura^ 
tive* The Chaldeans begaA ^th placing a ram, two 
kids, and a bull among the eonatellations, to indicate 
the productions of the earth in spring. In Persia, 
fire is the emblem of the divinity; the celesUal dog 
nyes.nolice to the Egyptians of the inundations of- the 
Nile ; the serpent, concealing its tail in its head, bet 
comea^the image of eternity. All nature is painted and 
disguised. 

T^ere are still to be found in India many of those 
gigantic and terrific statues which we have alreaid^f 
mffltionftdy r e pre se nti n g virtue furnished- with- tea 
arms, with which it may successfully contend against 
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the vices, and which our poor missionaries nodstook fo^ 
representations of the devil; taking it for gTanted/that 
all those who did not speak French or Italian^ were 
worshippers of the devil. 

Show all these symbols devised by antiquity to a 
mam of clear sense, but who has never heard them at 
all mentioned or alluded to, and he will not have the 
sUghtest idea of their meaning. It would be to him a,^ 
perfectly new language. 

The ancient poetical theologians were under the 
necessity of ascribing to the deity eyes, hands, and 
feet ; of describing him under the figure of a man. 

St. Clement of Alexandria * quotes verses from Xe- 
Dophanes the Colophonian, which state that every 
species of animal supplies metaphor to aid the imagi- 
hatiop in its ideas of the deity, — ^the wings of the bird, 
the speed of the horse, and the strength of the lion. It 
is evident, from these verses of Xenophanes, that it is 
by no means a practice of recent date for men to repre- 
sent God after their own image. The ancient Thracian 
Orpheus, the first 'theologian among the Greeks, who 
lived long before Homer, according to the same Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, describes God as seated upon the 
clouds, and tranquilly ruling the whirlwind and the 
storm. His feet reach the earth, and his hands extend 
from one ocean to the other. He is the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of all things. 

Everything being thus represented by figure 8^d 
emblem, philosophers, and particularly those among 
them who travelled to India, employed the same me- 
thod ; their precepts were emblems, were enigmas. 
* ** Stir not the fire with a sword:" that is, aggravate 
not men who are angry. 

" Place not a lamp under a bushel :*' conceal not 
the truth from men. 

** Abstain from beans :" frequent not popular assem- 
blies, in which votes were given by white or black beans. 
; ^* Have no swallows about your hoiise :" keep away 
J)abblers. 

• Stromat. book v. 
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" Jivaiog a tempest, worship th^ echo ;" vhi^e civil 
broils endure, withdraw ipto retirement. ^ 

" Never write on snow :"* throw not away instruc*» 
tion upon weak and imbecile minds. 

" Never devour either your heart or your bn^iji^ :** 
n^ver give yourself up to useless anxiety or intense 
study. 

Stich are the maxims of Pythagoras, the meaning of 
which is sufficiently obvious. 

fTie most beautiful of all emblems is that of Go<t 
whom Timeeus of Locris describes under the image; of 
** A circle whose centre is everywhere and circum- 
ference nowhere.** Plato adopted this emblem, and 
Pascal inserted it among his materials for future use, 
wUch he entitled his " Thou^ts."* 

In metaphysics and in morals^ the ancients have said 
everything. We always- encounter or repeat them. 
All modem hooks of this description are merely repe- 
titions* 

The fkriher we advance eastward the more prevalent 
and established we find the employment of embl^s 
and figures: but, at the same time, the images in use 
are more remote from our own manners and customs. 

The emblems which appear most singular to us, are 
those which were in firequent if not in sacred use 
«mong the Indians, Egyptians, and Syrians. These 
peqple bore aloft in their solemn processions, and with 
Ae most profound respect, the appropriate organs for 
the perpetuation of the species— the symbols of life. 
We smile at such practices, and consider these people 
as silnple barbarians. What would they have said on 
seeing us enter our temples wearing at our sides the 
weapons of destruction ? 

At Thebes, the sin^ of the people were represented 
by a goat. On the coast of Phenicia, a naked woman 
with Sie lower part of her body like that of a fish was 
the emblem of nature. 

We cannot.be at all surprised if this employment of 
83^nl>ols ea^ended to the Hebrews, as they constituted 
a peeple ^near th^ Desart of Syria. 
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Of some Emblems used hyHhe Jewish Nation: 

One of the most beautiful emblems in tHe Jeivisn 
books, is the following ex(juisite passage in Eccle- 
siastes: — 

" When the grinders shall cease because they are 
few; when those that look out of the windows shall be 
darkened; when the almond tree shall flourish ;' when 
the grasshopper shall become a burden ; when desir^ 
shall fail ; the silver cord bie loosed ; the golden bowl be 
-fractured ; and the pitcher broken at the fountain/'— 7 

The meaning is, that the aged lose their teeth ; that 
their si^ht becomes impaired; that their hair. becomes 
Vhite, like the blossom of the almond tree ; that tteir 
feet become like the grasshopper;* that their hair 
drops off like the leaves of the fir tree; that they have 
lost the power of coihmunicating life; and that it is 
time for them to. prepare for their long journey. 

The Song of Songs, as is well known, is a continued 
emblem of the marriage of Jesus Christ with tHe 
church. 

" Let him kiss me with a kiss of his mouth, for tli; 
breasts are better than wine. Let him put his le; 
hand under my head, and embrace me with his right 
nand. How beautiful art thou, my love,: thy eyes arc 
like those of the dove; thy hair is as a flock of goats ; 
thy lips are like a ribband of scarlet, and thy cheekp 
.like pomegranates; how beautiful is thy neck! how 
thy lips drop honey! my beloved put in his hand by 
;the hole of the door, and my bowels were moved for 
him ; thy navel is like a roiind goblet ; thy belly is like 
a heap of wheat set about with lilies; thy two breasts 
are like two young roes that are twins ; thy neck is 
like a tower of ivory ; thy nose is as the tower of Le- 
banon ; thy head is like mount Carmel ; thy stature is 
that of a palm tree. I said, I will ascend the palm 
tree and will gather of its fruits. What shall we do 

* This is some allusion which possibly the natural history of 
the grasshopper will bear oat, but it i? certainly not obtious, any 
inore than the English scriptural translation of the panagfi^ 
** When the grasshopper shall become a burden,**— T. 
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for our Utile' sister? she has no breasts. If she be a 
wall, we Mrill build upon her a tower of silver ; if. she be 
a.door^ we will enclose her with boards of cedar." 

It would be necessary to translate the whole canticle, 
in order to see that it is an emblem from beginning to 
end. The ingenious Calmet, in particular, demon«« 
^trates, that the palm tree which the lover ascended is 
the cross to which our Lord Jesus Christ was con- 
demned. It must however be confessed, that sound 
and pure moral doctrine is preferable to these alle-r 
gories. 

We find in the books of this people a great number 
of emblems and types which shock at the present day, 
and excite at once our incredulity and ridicule, but 
which, to the Asiatics, appear clear, natural, and unexr 
ceptionable. 

God appeared to Isaiah, the son pf Amos, and said 
to him,* ** Go take thy girdle from thy loins and thy 
shoes from thy feet; and he did so, walking naked ana 
barefoot. And the Lord said, like as my servant 
Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot three years for 
$1 sign upon Egypt and Ethiopia, so shall the king of 
Assyria lead away the Egyptian and Ethiopian pri- 
poners, young an(i old, naked and barefobt, with their 
hind parts uncovered, to the shame of Egypt." . ". 

This appears to us exceedingly strange: but let ua 
inform ourselves a little about what is pacing in our 
own times among Tufks, ahd Africans; and in India, 
where we go to trade with so much avidity and so little 
success. We shall learn that it is by no means un-* 
usual to fiee the santbns there absolutely naked, pxid 
not only in that state preaching to women, but permit-* 
ting them to salute particular parts pf their body, yet 
neither indulging nor inspiring the slightest poirtion of 
licentious or unchaste feeling. We shall see on th^ 
banks of the Ganges an innumerable company both of 
men and women naked from head to foot, extending^ 
their arms towards heaven, and waiting for the moment,, 
of an eclipse to plunge into the river. 

wn« ■ ■ ■ ■ I .« •^mmmmmmmtmmmmm m i n m o n m 

* Isaiah, cxs. S)&c. 
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^ Tbe citizens of Pam and Rome tfaoviM &dt te M^ 
ready to think all the rest of the world botttid dGfWn «d 
the same modes of liying and thinkii^ as theMsdres.^ 
, Jeremiah, who proph^ei in the re%& of Jehoiakkn, 
king of Jerusalem,* in fkvour of the king of BsibjrtoCb 
puts chains and cords about his ne<5k, by ord^ of tM^ 
Lord, and sends them to the kings of Eaom, Atitm&Btf 
Tyre and Sidon, by their ambassadors who had been 
sent to Zedekiah at Jerusalem. He commands tbetd 
to address th^r master in tliese words : — 

" Thus saith the Lord of Hosts the God of Israel^ 
^us shall ye say unto your masters : J have made the 
earth, the men, and the beasts of burden whidi are. 
upon the ground, by my great power and by my out?* 
stretched arm^ and have given it unto whom it seemed 
^ood unto me. And now have I given all these lands 
into the hafids of Nebuchadnezzar, Ihe king of Babylon, 
my servant, and all the beasts of the field have I giveti 
him besides, that they may serve him. I spake alsd 
all these words to Zedekiah, king of Judah, saying xititi> 
him, submit your neck to the yoke of the king of Ba* 
^lon, serve him, him and his people, and you shall 
live,"&c. 

Accordingly, Jeremiah was accused of betraying hi^ 
king, and of prophesying in favour of the ^nerny fbr 
^me sake of money. It has even been asserted that he 
was stoned. 

. It is clear that the cords and chains were tbe em^ 
blem of that servitude to ^vhich Jeremis^ was desirooa 
tlM^ the naticm should submit. 

In a similar manner we are told by Herodotus^ t^ttt 
one of the kings of Scy^a sent Darius a present of 
a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows* This emblem 
implied that, if Darius did not fly as hst as a bird, 
a mouse, or a frog, he would be pierced by the arfoWtt 
e{ the Scythians. The allegory of Jeremnih w«is tliit 
Cf weakness ; the emblem of the Scythians was ^at 
of courage. 

Thus also, wh&a Sextus Tatquinius, constdting his 

■ ■l i lM ll I llii. n wi a w 1 MiMi« .1. 1 1 - .1 1. .1 - - I ■ i^Mpa^— — — — — ■ 

* jMvniiah, xxviu %, &c. 
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ttAiBfy ^bom we cftU Tarquinitis Sdperbus^ about 1^ 
policy he abovld adopt to tke Gabii, — ^T&rquin, wlio 
was waUuog in hk garden^ smswered only by ttrik« 
iag» off the heads of the tdiest poppies. His son 
c^utght hift meaaing, aod put to oeath the principal 
cituens amoag diem. This -was the emblem of ty- 
ranny. 

' Many leatned men have beeh of opinioii that the 
hktc»ry of Daniel, of the dragon^ of the den of seiFeh 
liom who devoured every day two sheep and two men, 
and the history of the angel who transported Habatckuk 
by tlie hair of his head to dine with Damiel in the lion's 
den, are nothing more than a visible allegory, an emblem 
of the continued vigilance with which God watches over 
his servants. But it seems to us a proof of greater 
piety to believe that it is a real history, like many we 
find in the sacred scriptures, displaying without figure 
and type the divine power, and which profane minds 
afe not permitted to explore. Let us- consider those 
only as genuine emblems and allegories, which are in- 
dicated to us as such by holy scripture itself. 

' *^ la 4;he thirteenth year and the fifteenth day of 
the fourth month, as I was in the midst of the cap- 
tiDrea.on the banks of the river Chobar, ^ hef^- 
vens were opened, and I saw the visions of God)"* 
Ssc. '' The word of the Lord came to Ezekiel the 
priest, the son of Buzi, in Ihe land of the Chaldeans 
by the river Chobar, and' Uie hand of the Lord was 
upon him." 

It is thus that Ezekiel begins his prophecy ; and^ 
MIer having seen a fire and a whirlwina, and in the 
midst of tiie fire four living animals resembling a man^ 
having four faces and four wings with feet resembling 
those of calves, and a wheel which was upon the earth, 
and which had four parts, the four parts of the wheel 
gfnatg at the same time, &c. 

He goes on to say, f^The spirit entered into me 
and placed me firm upon my feet ; . . . • Then the Lord 



• E^ki«l, i. 

f Ezekiel, ii. 2, and iii. 1, &c. 
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said unto me : ^ Son of man, eat tb4t thou^n^^st,^ i^at 
t)ii$ book, and go and speak to the chUdcen :qf 
Israel/ So I opened my mouth, bjo^ he caused me 4o 
eat that book. And the spirit entered iat(> me .an^ 
made me stand upon my feet. And h^ said ;untQ,m^; 
* Go and shut thyself up in the .midst of "thy hpuae. 
Son of man, these are the chains with which thou ^halt 
set thy face firm against it ; thou shalt be bound,' ■** ^p» 
**^ And thou, son of man,^ take a tile and place,, it 
before thee,. and pourtray thereon the city of tJerusa^ 
lem,'" &c. 

>' ^ Take also a pan of iron, and thou shalt pdaoe it . 
as a wall of iron between thee and the city ;. thou shiak 
be before Jerusalem as if thou didst besiege it; it 48 a 
sign to the house of Israel.' *' , . . 

After this command, God orders him to^ sleep three 
hundred and ninety days on his left side, on account 
of the iniquities of the ho\ise of Judah. 

Before we go^rther we will transcribe the words of 
that judicious commentator Calmet, on this part of 
Ezekiel's prophecy, which is at once a history and ap 
allegory, a real truth and an emblem^ These are the 
remarks of that learned benedictine: — > n 

. '* There are some who think that the whole pf this 
occurred merely in vision ; that a man cannot continue • 
lying so long on the same side without a miracle; that, ^s 
the scripture gives us no intiipaation that this is a pro- 
digy, we ought not to multiply miraculous acts witliQut 
necessity ; that, if the prophet continued lying in that 
n^anner for three hundred and ninety days, it was 
only during the nights; in the day be was at liberty^to > 
attend to his affairs. But we do not see any necessity 
for recurring to a miracle, nor for auy circuitous 
explanation of the case here stated. It is by no mewis 
impossible for a man to continue chained and lying on 
his side for three hundred and ninety days. We have 
every day before us cases which proye the possibility 
among prisoners, sick persons, and persons deranged 
and chained in a state of raving madness. Prado- 
testifies, that he saw a. mad person who contmued 

• Ezekiel, iv. 1, &c. " . 
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lidund' Wid'lyiiig qBite naked on his side upwards of 
Mteetk feoH. If all diis had occurred' only in vision, 
how coutd the Jews of the captivity have comprehended 
what Ezcfktel meant to say to tiiem?' How would ^t 
prophet have been able to execute the divine com- 
mfiuds I We must in t^at case admit likewise that he 
did not prepare the plan of Jerusalem, that he did not 
represent the siege, &at he was not bound, that he did 
not eat the bread of different kinds of grain in any 
o^er than the same way ; namely, that of vision, or 
ideally/' 

We cannot but adopt the opinion of the learned 
Cafanet, which is that of the most respectable inter- 
preters. It is evident that the holy scripture recounts 
the matter as a real truth, and that such truth is the 
emblem, type, and iSgure of another truth. 

** Take^ unto thee wheat and barley, and beans and 
lentiles, and millet and vetches^ and make cakes at 
them for as m&Diy days as thou art to sleep on thy side. 
Thou shalt eat for three hundred and ninety days. . . 
thoti shalt eat it as barley cakes, and thou shalt cover 
^it with human ordure.f Ihus shall the children of 
Israel eat their bread defiled." 

' It is evident that the. Lord was desirous that the 
israelHes should «at their bread defiled. It follolv^ 
therefbre that the bread of the prophet must have been 
defiled also. This. defilement was so real, that Ezekiel 
expressed actual horror at it. ** Alas ! " he exclaimed, 
*< mjr life (my soul) has not hitherto been polluted,'^ 
&c. And the Lord says to him, ** I allow thee, then, 
cow's dung instead of man's, and with that shalt thou 
prepare ihy bread." 

It appears, therefore, to have been absolutely essen- 

I ■ _ ' I . I ■ I ■ -., ' l !■■ I , I. ■ . I I. ■ 

♦ Ezeldel, iv. 9, 12. 

f Itis alleged that Grod proooses to the prophet merely to bake 
1)18 bread under the ashes witn human or animal ffeces. In fact, 
in some barren and sandy districts where fuel is scarcely pro« 
curable; the dry dung of animals is frequently used in dressing 
food ; but it is not bread baked under ashes that is prepared with 
a 6re of this description ; and even were we to adopt this explana^ 
tion of certain commentators, there would remain cause enough 
for Uie prophet's disgust. — French Ed. 

h2 
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ti^ that the food should be dtgfiW in order te its 

becomiag an emblem or type. The pioobelt in faet.|i9t 

« cow'-dung wkh his bread for three bunchnsd ttednkie^ 

daysi, and the case includes ^ onoe a foct otd ja 

Of the Emhlem of Jholah and Aholibahn 

The holy scripture eqivesMy declares that Abol^ js 
the ^nblem of Jenisakm.* '* Son of man^ caiui3 
Jerusalem to know her abominations; thy father was 
an Amorite, and thy mother was a Hittite,** Thi^ 
prc^etthen, wiAout any apiMrehension of malignant 
.interpretations or wanton railierieiv addresses^the yObng 
jholah in the foUowing words :-^ 

^* libera tua in tumuerunty etpilas tuus germiBajnt: 
et eras nuda et confusione plena.'' 

Thy breasts were fashioned, and thy hair was gtown^ 
and thou wast naked and confused. 

<< Et transivi per te; et ecce tempus tMum, tanpns 
lonantium ; et expandi amictum meum superte et op^ni 
ignomimam tuam. Et juravi tibi, et ing^essus sum 
pactum tecum, (ait Dominus Deus), et fiacta^a mibj." 

I passed by and saw thee; and saw thy tipie was 
4^c^e, thy time for lovers ; anjd I spread my mantle 
jO¥er Uiee, and concealed thy shame. And I -swore to 
thee, and entered into a contract with thee, and thoa 
becamest mincf 

'^ Et habens fiduciam in pulclu-itudine ttua fomicata 
es in nomine tuo; et exposuisti fornicationem 4nam 
omni transeunti, fit ejus fieres." 

A^dtf proud of tb]f beauty, them didst commit forni- 
cation without disguise, and hast e^osed thy foumser 
tion to ever? passer by,. tO'become his. 

^* Etsedineavtssti tibilupanar,e|; fectstt tibi prostibi* 
lum in cunctis plateis.'' 

♦ Etekiel, xvi. 2, &c. 

•f* These adventures are not unusual in the streets of the Moorsp 
the actors always being real or pretended ideots, whom the peoplf 
l-egard as inspired. The byestanders even lend their maotUs.^-^ 
^ Cbeni£r. 
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«< Atul tkim hast bttilt a high place for thyself, and a 
*pla^ of emhietide ih every public way. 
^ ' ^ £t dimfstt pedes tuos bmni transeunti, et multi- 
iplieMti £o#nicationes tuas." 

And thou hast opened thy feet to every passer-by, 
and hast multiplied thy fornications. ^ 

** Et fornicata es cum filiis Egypti vicinis tuis, 
magtiatniih caminrn; et nraltiplicasti fornicationem 
tuam ad it^tandfim me." 
•Aiid' thou hast committed fornication with the 
Egyptians thy neighbours, powerful in the flesh: and 
'thou hast multiplied thy fornication to provoke me. 

The article of Aholibah, which signifies Samaria, is 
much stronger, and still farther removed from the pro- 
priety and decorum of modern manners and Ian* 
guage. 

** Penudavit quoque fornications suas, discooperuit 
ignominiam suam." 

And she has made bare her fornications, and dis- 
covered her shame. 

^* Multiplicavit enhn fornicationes suas, recordans 
dies adolescentise suce." 

For she has multiplied her fornications, remembering 
the days of her youth. 

** Et insanivit ubidine super concubitum eorum cam^s 
sunt ut carnes asinorum, et sicut fluxus equorura, 
fluxus eorum." 

And she has maddened for the embraces of those 
whose flesh is as the flesh of asses, and whose issue is 
as the issue of horses. 

These images strike us as licentious and revolting. 
Hiey were at that time simply plain and ingenuous. 
-There are numerous instances of the like in the Sonfg 
of Songs j intended to celebrate the purest of all possible 
unions. It must be attentively considered, that these 
BXpUBssions and images are always delivered with 
seriousness and gravity, and that in no book of equally 
high antfquity is the slightest jeering or raillery ever 
applied to the great subject of human production. 
When dissoluteness is condemned, it is so in natural 

h3 
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fLnd iui(}isguis^d terms, btit ^udi ave iiQve^ «#e4 V> 
stimulate voluptHOusqess or pleasantry. / < • > * 

This high antiquity has not the slightest toi^<^ of 
similarity to the licentiousness of Mar^, CatuUijM^ or 
Fetrppitts. 

f Of Hosea, and some other Emblems. 

We cannot regard as fi mere vision, as simply a 
figure, the positive command given by the Lord to 
Hosea, to take to himself* a wife of whoredoms, and 
have by her three children. Children are not produced 
in a dream. It. was not in a vision that he made a 
contract with Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim> by whom 

. he had two boys and a girl. It was not in a vision 

.that he afterwards took to himself an adulteress, by the 
express order of the Lord, giving her fifteen piaces of 
silver, and a mej^ur^ and a half of bariey. Tl^ first 
of these disgraced women signified Jerusalem, and the 

. second Samaria. But the two unions with these worth- 
less persons, the three children, the fifteen pieces of 
silvejr, and the bushel and half of barley, were not the 
less real for having included or been intended as s^i 
emblem. 

It was not in a vision that the patriar<;h Salmqn 

: married the harlot Rahab, the grandmother of David. 
It was not in a visipn that Judah committed ineeft 
with his daughter-in-law Thamar, from which incest 
sprang Bavid. It was not in a vision that Ruth, 
David's other grandmother, placed herself in the b«d 
with Boaz. It was not in a vision ths^t David anuf- 

. dered Uriahs and committed adultery with Bathsheba, 

. of whom was born king Solomon. But, subsequently, 
all these events became emblems and figures, after t^e 
things which they typified w^re accomplished. 

It is perfectly clear, from Ezekiel, Hosea, Jeremab> 
and all the Jewish prophets, and all the Jewicii books, 
as well as from all other books which give us smy in- 
formation concerning the usages of the Chaldeans, 

. Persians, Phenicians, Syrians, Indians, andEgyptiaai: 

* See the first chapters of the minor prophet Hoaea. 
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4t is, I say, i)effectiy ctear that their manners were very 
different ^m onrs, and that the ancient world was 
iscarcely in a single point siitiilar to the modem one. 
' Pass from i^ibraltar to Mequinez, and the decencies 
and decorums of life are no longer the same ; you no 
longer find the same ideas. Two sea leagues have 
changed everything. 

ENCHANTMENT, 

MAGIC, CONJUR-ATION, SORCERY, &C. 

It is not in the smallest degree probable that all 
these abominable absurdities are owing, as Pluche 
would hdve us believe, to the foliage with which the 
heads of Isis and Osiris were formerly crowned. Whit 
connection can this foliage have with the art of-charra- 
ing serpents, with that of resuscitating the dead, killing 
men by mere words, inspiring persons with love, or 
changing men into beasts r 

Enchantment ("incantatioj comes, say some, from a 
Cbaldee word, which the Greeks translate " productive 
song." Incantaiio comes from the Chaldee. Truly, 
the Bocharts are great travellers, and proceed from 
Italy to Mesopotamia in a twinkling ! The great and 
learned Hebrew nation is rapidly explored, and all 
•flcxrts of books, and all sorts of usages, are the fruits of 
the journey ; the Bocharts are certainly not charlatans. 

fs not a large portion of the absurd superstitions 
which have prevailed to be ascribed to very natural 
c^rases ? There are scarcely any animals that may not 
be accustomed to approach at the sound of a bagpipe, 
or a simple horn, to take their food, Orpheus, or 
some one of his predecessors, played the bagpipe better 
than other shepherds, or employed singing. All the 
domestic animals flocked together at the sound of 
his voice. It was soon suf^sed that bears and tigefs 
were among the number collected: this first step 
adcompHshed, there was no difficulty in believing that 
Orpheus made stones and trees dance. 

If Tocks and pine-trees can be thus made to. dance 
a ballet, it will cost little more to build cities by har- 
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XDony, and the stones will easily ajrrange dieiiMdvei^ at 
Amphion's song. A violin only will be wanted to l>ulld 
a city, and a ram's horn to destroy it. 

The charming of serpents may be attributed to ik 
still more plausible cause^ The serpent h nei^r a 
voracious nor a ferocious animal. £very reptile is 
timid. The first thing a reptile does, at least' in 
Europe, oti seeing a man, is to hide itself in a hole, 
like a rabbit or. a lizard. The instinct of man is to 
pursue everything that flies from him, and to -fly from 
all that pursue him, except when he is armed, when he 
feels his strength, and above all when he is in the 
presence of many observers. 

The serpent, far from being greedy of blood and 
flesh, feeds only upon herbs, and passes a considerable 
time without eating at all: if he swallows alewinsectd, 
as lizards and camelions do, he does us a service. 

All travellers relate that there are some very long and 
large ones; although we know of none such in Europe. 
No man or child was ever attacked there by a large 
serpent or a small one. Animals attack only whatt 
they want to eat; and dogs never bite passengers but 
in defence of their masters. What could a serpent do 
with a little infant? What pleasure could it derive ^m 
biting it; it could not swallow even the fingers. Ser- 
pents do certainly bite, and squirrels also, but only 
when they are injured, or are fearful of being so. 
> I am not unwilling to believe that there have been 
monsters among serpents as well as among men. 1 
will admit that the army of Regulus was put under 
arms, in Africa, against a dragon ; and -that there has 
since been a Norman there who fought against the 
water-spout. But it will be granted, on the other 
hand, that such cases are exceedingly rare. 

The tvo serpents that came from Tenedos for Ute 
expriess purpose of devouring Laocoon, and two great 
lads twenty years of age, in the presence of the whole 

. Trojan army, form a very fine prodigy, and one worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity by hexameter verses, 
and by statues which represent Laocoon Hke agiant^. 

-and his stout boys as pigmies. 
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I ^dttQHfti Am event to have happened in tliose 
tin^s when a prodtgiovs wooden horse^ took eiti^s 
which had been built by the gods, when rivers flowed 
bedkward to their fonntains, when waters were chaaged 
to bloody a»d both sun and moon stood itiU on die 
ffligbtef t possible occasion. 

Evfryuung that has been rdated about serpents was 
considered probable in countries in whidi Apollo came 
doi»)fiwn heaven to slay the serpent Python* 

Serpents were also supposed to be exceedingly 
sensible animab. Their sense consists in not running 
so fast as we do, and in sufiering themsdves to be cut 
in pieces. j 

The bite of serpents, and particularly of vipert, 
i$ net daogerous except when irritation has produced 
the fermentation of a small reservoir of very acrid 
humour which they have under their gums.f With 
this exception, a serpent is no more dangerous than 
aneei. 

I^^^y ladies have tamed and fed serpents, placed 
them on their, toilets, and wreathed them about their 
annstf 

. Hie negroes of Guinea wor^ip a serpent, which 
never injures any one. 

There are many species of those reptiles, and some 
arermoie dangerous &an others, in hot countries ; but, 
in general, serpents are timid and mild animals : it is 
not uncommon to see them sucking the udder of 
a cow. 

Those who first saw men more daring than them- 
selves domesticate and feed serpents, inducing them to 

I .1 ■»■■■■■■ ■! . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

* The wooden horse was a machine like that which was after- 
wards called a battering ra^. It was a long beam with a horsed 
head at the end of it. It was preserved in Greece, and PaosaoiaB 
8ay« that he had seen it. 

^ See the work already quoted of M. Fontana. He there 
describes the vesicles which contain the yellow liquor of the 
viper, the manner in which the teeth which inclose this vesicle 
are reproduced, and the singular mechanism by which this juice 
penetrates into wounds. It is constantly venomous, even when 
the viper is not in a state of irritation .^-Voltaire's Natural 
History is here defective. 
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come to them by a hissing sound in a simtlat way to 
that by which we induce the approach of b6fes, coii* 
sidered^them as possessing the power of enchantment. 
The Psilli and Marsee, who familiarly handled dnd 
fondled serpents, had a similar reputation. The apo- 
thecaries of Poitou, who take up vipers by the tail, 
might also if they chose be respected as magicians of 
the first order. 

The charming of serpents was considered as a thing 
regular and constant. The sacred scripture itself 
which always enters into our weaknesses, deigned to 
conform itself to this vulgar idea. 

*' The deaf adder, which shuts its ears that it may 
not hear the voice of the charmer.'** 

" I will send among you serpents which will resist 
enchantments.''t 

*^ The slanderer is like the serpent, which yields not 
to £he enchanter."! 

The enchantment was sometimes so powerful as to 
make serpents burst asunder. The natural philosophy 
of antiquity made this animal immortal. If any rustic 
found a dead serpent in his road, some -enchanter must 
infevitably have deprived it of its right to immor- 
tality: — . ^ 

Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 
/ Virgil, eclogue viii. 71. 

Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 
And in the winding cavern splits the. snake. 

DRTDiaf. 

Enchantment of the Dead, or Evocation. 

To enchant a dead person, to resuscitate him, or 
barely to evoke his shade to speak to him, was die 
most simple thing in the world. It is very common to 
see the dead in dreams, in which they are spoken with 
and return answers. If any one has seen them during 
sleep, why may he not see them when he is awake ? Itb 
only necessary to have a spirit like the Pythoness ; and, 
to bring this spirit of Pythonism into successful ope- 

* Psalms, vii. 5,6. } Ekiclesiastes, z. 11. 

t Jeremiah, viii. .17. 
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Stipn, it. is only necessary that one party should be a 
lave, apd the other a fool : and no one can deny that 
s^ch rencontres very frequently occur. 

The evocation of the dead was one of the sublimest 
mystenes of magic. Sometimes there was made to 
pass before the eyes of the inquiring devotee a large 
blaci^ figure, moved by secret springs in dimness and 
obscurity. Sometimes the performers, whether sor- 
c?irefs. or ^witches, limited themselves to declaring that . 
tfkey saw the shade which was desired to be evoked, 
and their word was sufficient : this was called necro- 
mancy. The famous witch of Eudor has always been 
^ subject of great dispute among the fathers of the 
churcn. The sage Theodoret, in his sixty-second ques- 
tipn on the book of Kings, asserts that it is universally 
tie practice for the dead to appear with the head down- 
wards, and that what terrified the witch was Samuel's 
being upon his legs. 

St. Augustin, when interrogated by Simplicion, 
replies, in the second book of his Questions, that there 
IS nothing more extraordinary in a witch's evoking a 
shade, than. in the devil's transporting Jesus Christ 
through the air to the pinnacle of the temple on the 
top of a mountain. 

Some learned men, observing that there were ora- 
cular spirits among the Jews, have ventured to con- 
clude that the Jisws began to write only at a late pe- 
riod, and that they built almost everything upon Greek 
fable; but this opinion cannot be maintained. 

Of other Sorceries. * 

. When a man is sufficiently expert to evoke the dead 
by words, he may yet more easily destroy the living, or 
at'least threaten them with doing so, as the physician^ 
fncAgri hiii told Lucas that he would give him a fever. . 
At all ercnts, it was not in the slightest degree doiibt- 
lul that sorcerers had the power of killing beasts ; and 
toensure the «toclcof cattle, it was necessary to oppose 
fcgrcery to sorcery. But the ancients can with littJfe 
l>rDpriety be laughed at by us, who are ourselves 
scarcely even yet extricated from the same barbarism. 
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A hundred yean hare not yet expheed-maee soixMfrers 
wiere burnt sil over Europe; and even bo recently m 
1750, a sorceress, or witch, was burnt at Wortzburgv 
It ia unquestionable, that certain words and cere- 
mpnies wille&ctually destroy a flock of sheep, if ad-» 
ministered with a sufficient portion of arsenic. 

The Critical History of Superstitious Ceremonies, by 
het Brun of the Oratory, is a singular work. His obi 
ject is to oppose the ridiculous doctrine of witchcralty 
aQd yet he is himself so ridiculous as to believe in its 
reality. He pretends that Mary Bacaille ike witdi, 
while in prison at Valogna, appeared at some leases 
distance, according to the evidence given on oam to 
to the judge of Valogna. He relates the fsunous pro- 
secution of the shepherds of Brie, condemned in 1691, 
by the parliament of Paris, to be hanged and burnt. 
Inese shepherds had been fools enough to think them- 
selves sorcerers, and villains enough to mix real poisons 
with their imaginary sorceries. 

Father Le Brun solemnly asserts,* that there was 
nmch of what was " supernatural*' in what they did, 
and that they were hanged in consequence. The sen- 
tence of the parliament is in direct opposition to this 
author's statement. " The court declares the accused 
duly attamted and convicted of superstitions, impieties, 
sacrileges, profanations, and poisonings." 

The sentence does not state that the death of the 
cattle was caused by profanations, but by poison. A 
man may commit sacrilege without as well as with 
poison, without being a sorcerei;. 

Other judges, I acknowledge, sentenced the priest 
Ganfredi to be burnt, in the firm belief that, by the in- 
fluence of the devil, he had had illicit commerce with 
all his female penitents. Ganfredi himself imagined 
that he was under that influence ; but that was in 161 1, 
a period when the majority of our provincial popular 
tion was very little raised abovethe Caribs and negroes. 
Some of this description have existed even in our omn 
times ; as, for example, the Jesuit Girard, the ex-jesnit 

^ See the Trial of the ^epherds of Brie, from page 516. 
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Nonetltfy ihe Jesuit DuplessiSy aad the ex-jesuit Mala* 
grida ; but tlus race of imbeciles is daily hastetung t6 

^EttQCtlDIl. 

With Te8{>ect to lycanthrbpy, that is, the transfortna- 
tion of m^i into wolves by the power of enchantment, 
we may observe, that a young shepherd's having killed 
a wolf, and clothed himself with its skin, was enough 
to excite the terror of all the old women of the district', 
and to spread throughout the province, and thence 
through other provinces, the notion of a man^s having 
been changed into a wolf. Some Virgil will soon be 
found to say : — 

His ego sep^ lupum fieri, et se condere silvis 
Mceritn stepc^ animas imis exira sepulcbris.* 

Sfxlear*d with these powerful juices on the plain, 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train> 
And oft the mighty necromancer boasts 
With these to call from tombs the stalking ghosts. 

Drtdebt. 

To see a man-wolf must certainly be a great curio- 
sity; but to see human souls must be more curious 
still ; and did not the monks of Mount Cassin see the 
soul of the holy Benedict or Bennet? Did not the 
monks of Tours see St. Martin's ? and the monks of 
St. Denis that of Charles Martel ? 

Enchantments to kindle Love, 
These were for the young. They were vended by 
the Jews at Rome and Alexandria, and are at the pre- 
sent day sold in Asia. You will find some of these 
secrets in the " Petit Albert ;" but will become farther 
initiated by reading the pleading composed by Apu- 
leius on his being accused by a christian, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, of having bewitched her by phil- 
tres. Emilian, his father-in-law, alleged that he had 
made use of certain fishes, since, Venus having been 
bom of the sea, fishes must necessarily have prodi- 
gious influence in exciting women to love. 

What was generally made use of consisted of ver- 
vain, tenia, and hippomanes ; or a small portion of the 



• Eclogue viii. v. 97. 
VOL. III. 
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secundine of a mare that had just foaled, together 
with the little bird called wag- tail; in Latin, i»otoc£//a. 

But Apuleius was chiefly accused of having em- 
ployed shell -fish, lobster patties, sea-hedgehogs, spiced 
oysters, and cuttle-fish, which was celebrated for its 
productiveness. 

Apuleius clearly explains the real philtre, or charm, 
which had excited Pudentilla's affection for him. ite 
undoubtedly admits, in his defence, that his wife had 
called him a magician. " But what," savs he, "if 
she had called me a consul, would that nave made 
me one V 

The plant satyrion was considered, both among the 
Greeks and' Romans, as the most powerful of philtres. 
It was cMed plantd aphrodisid, the plant of Venus. 
That called by the Latins erucay is now often added to 
the former. * 

£t venerem revocans eruca morantem. 

A little essence of amber is frequently used. Man- 
dragora has gone out of fashion. Some exhausted de- 
bauchees have employed cantharides, which strongly 
affect the susceptible parts of the frame, and often 
produce severe and painful consequences. 

Youth and health are the only genuine philtres. 

Chocolate was for a long time in great celebrity 
with our debilitated petit-maitres. But a man may 
take twenty cups of chocolate without inspiring any 
attachment to his person. 

• . . • ut amoris amabilis esto. 

Ovid, A. A. ii. 107. 
Wouldst thou be loved, be amiable. 

END OF THE WORLD. 

The greater part of the Greek philosophers held the 
universe to be eternal, both with respect to commence- 
ment and duration. But as to this petty portion of 
the world or universe, this globe of stone and earth 
and water, of minerals and vapours, which we inhabit, 

• Martial. 
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it was somewbat difficult to form an opipion : it was 
hdwever deemed very destructible^ It was even said 
tbat it had been destroyed more than once, and would 
be destroyed again. Every one judged of the whole 
world from his own particular country, as an old wo- 
man judges of all mankind from those m her own nook 
and neighbourhood. 

This idea of the end of our little world, and its reno- 
vation, strongly possessed the imagination of the na- 
tions under' subjection to the Romati empire, amidst 
the horrors of the civil wars between Csesar and Pom- 
pey. Virgil, in his Georgics (book i. v. 468), alludes 
to the general apprehension whic]ji. filled the minds of 
fhe common people from this caus6 : — 

Impiaque eternam timuerunt secula noctem. 

* ' And impious men now dread eternal night. 

Luean, in th^ following lines, expresses himself 
much more explicitly : — 

Hqs Cesar populos, si nunc non usserit ignis 
Ure{ cum terns, uret cum gurgite ponti. 

Communis mundo superest rogas 

s . . .- Phars. book vii. v. 818,14. 

Though now thy cruelty denies a grave. 
These and the world one common Tot sh^ll have ; 
One last appointed flame, by fate's decree, 
Sfiall waste yon azure heavens, the earth And sea. 
^' RowE. 

And Ovid, following up the observations of Lucan, 
says: — 

Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur affbre tempus, 
V 4^o mare, quo tell us, correptaoue regia cqbU, 

Ardeat et muiidi moles operosa laboret. 
r ' X * ■ , Mbt. i. V. 256, 58. 

. * For thus the stern unyielding fates decree, 

That earth, air, heaven, with the capacious seft. 

All shall fall victims to consuming fire. 

And in fierce flames the blazing world expire. 

Consult Cicero himself, the philosophic Cicero. He 
tells lis, in his book concerning Uie Nature of the Gods,* 
the best work perhaps of all antiquity, unless we make 

* On the Nature of the Gods, book ii. p. 46. 

1*2 
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^fx exception in favour of his treatise on human duties^' 
called " The Offices ;" in that book, I say, he remarits : 

'^ Ex quo eventurum nostri putant id, de quo Panoetium 
^ddubitaxe dicebant ; ut ad extrenium omnis mnndoa 
i^nesceret, cum, humore consumpto, neque terra aJi 
posset^ neque remearet aer cuius ortus, aqua onani ext 
hausta, esse non posset ; ita relinqui nihil prseter ignen^v 
a quo rursum animante ac Deo renovatib mimdi neret ; 
atque idenj omatus oriretur." 

*< Accorduig to the stoics, the whole world will even-* 
tujiUy consist only of fire ; the water being then ex-^ 
hausted will leave no nourishment for the earth ; said 
the air, which derives it^ existence from, water, can of 
course no longer be supplied. Thus fire alone will 
remain, and this fire, re-animating everything with, \as 
it were, godlike power and energy, will restore the 
world with improved be£^uty." 

This natural philosophy of the stoics, like that 
indeed of all antiquity, is not a littie absurd ; it shows, 
however, that the expectation of a general conflagra- 
tion was universal. 

Prepare, however, for greater astonishment than the 
errors of antiquity can excite. The great Newtoti held 
the samQ opinion as Cicero. Deceived by an incorrect 
experiment of Boyle,* he thought that the moisture of 
the globe would at length be dried up, and that it 
would be necessary for God to apply his reforming 
hand <* manum emendatricem." Thus we tave th« 
two greatest men of ancient Rome and modern Eng- 
land precisely of the same opinion, that at some future 
period fire will completely prevail over waten 

This idea of a perishing and subsequently to be 
renewed world was deeply rooted in the minds of the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the 
, time of the civil wars of the succes30rs of Alexander. 
Those of the Romans augmented the terror, upon thi» 
subject, of the various nations which became the vic-^ 
tims of them. They expected the destruction of the 
world and hoped for a new one. The Jews^ who are 

•. Question at the end of the '* Optics.*' 
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slaves in Syria, and scattered through erery other land> 
partook of this: nniversal terror. 
; Accor^agly, if does not appear that the Jews were 
at all astonished when Jesus said to them, according 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke :* " Heaven and earth 
shall pass away." He often said to them: i* The 
kingdom of God is at hand." He preached the gospel 
of the kingdom of God. 

St. Peter announcesf that the gospel was preached 
to -them that were dead, and that the end of me world 
drew near. " We expect,*' says he, " new heavens 
and a new earth." 

St. John, in his first epistle, says,t " There are, at 
present, many Antichrists, which shows that the last 
hour df aws near." 

St. Luke, in much greater detail, predicts the end 
of 'the world and the last judgment. These are his 
words : — 

** There shall be signs in the moon and in the stars, 
roarings of the sea and the -waves ; men's hearts failing 
them for fear* shall look with trembling to the events 
about ' to happen. The powers of heaven shall be 
shaken ; and then shMl they see the son of man coming 
in a cloud, with great power and majesty. Verily I 
say unto you, the present generation shall not pass 
away till all this be fulfilled." 

We do not dissemble that unbelievers upbraid us 
with this very prediction;. they" want to make us blush 
for our faith, when we consider that the world is still 
in existence. . The generation, they say, is passed 
kway, and yet nothings at all of this ir fulfilled. Luke^ 
therefore, ascribes language to our Saviour which he 
never utter^, or we' must conclude that Jesus Christ 
himself was mistaken, which would be blasphemy. 
But, we dose the mouth of these impious cavillers by 
observing, that this prediction, which appears so false 
in. its' literal meaning, is true in its spirit; that the 
whole world meant Judea, and that the end of the 
World signified the reign of Titus and his successors. 

• Matthew, xxiv. Luke, xvi. 
' + John,xvii. 18., ^ I. Epistle of Peter, iv. 

I 3 
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St. Paul expresses himi^lf very strongly on the evb^m 
ject of the end of the world in Us episUe to the Thea-> 
flftlomaDS : ^' We who survive, and who now address 
youy shaU be taken up into the clcmds to meet th^ 
lord in the air." 

Acfording to these very words of Jesus wid Si; 
Paul, the whole world wa^ to have an end under Tibe« 
rius, or at latest under Nero. St. PauFs prediction 
was fulfilled no more than St. Luke's. 

These allegorical predictions were ondoiibtedly not 
meant to apply to the times of the evangelists and apoa^ 
ties, but to some future time, which God conceals from 
all mankind. 

Tu ne quaesieris (scire nefds) quern mllii, quern tibi 
Finem Dii dederint, Leuconoe, nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeiUM. Ut melius, quicquid erit, pati ! 

Horace, book i. ode zi. 

Strive not, Leuconoe, to pry 
Into the secret will of fate, 
Nor impious magic vainly try 
To know our lives uncertain date. 

Francis. 

It is still perfectly certain that all nations then 
known entertained the expectation of the end of the 
world, of a new earth and aiiew heaven. For mor« 
than sixteen centuries, we see that donations to monkish 
institutions have commenced with these words : ^ Ad- 
ventante mundi vespere," &c. " The end of the wfrld 
being at hand, I, for the good of my soul, and to avoid 
being one of the number of the goats on the left hand, 
&c. leave such and such lands to such a convent." 
Fear influenced the weak to enrich the cimning* 

The Egyptians fixed this grand epoch at the end of 
thirty-six thousand five humired years : Or^^eua is 
stated to have fixed it at the distance of a hundred 
and twenty thousand years* 

The hisitorian Flavins Josephus asserts, that Adam^ 
having predicted that the world would be twice de»» 
troyea, once by watei* and next by fire, the diildren of 
Seth were desirous of announcing to the future race of 
men the disastrous catastrophe. They engraved astvo- 
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ndmical observations on two colamns, one. made of 
bricks, "whicb should resist the fire that was toconsnrae 
the world ; the other of stones, which would remain 
uninjured by the water that was to drown it. But 
what thought the Romans, when a few slaves talked to 
them about an Adam and a Seth unknown to all the 
world besides? They smiled. 

Josephus adds, that the column of stones was to be 
seen in his own time, in Syria. 

From all that has been said, we may conclude that 
we know exceedingly little of past events— that we are 
but ill acquainted with those present — that we know 
nothing at all about the future — and that we ought to 
refer every thing plating to them to God, the masteir 
of those three divisions of time and of eternity. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

This Greek word signifies " emotion of the bowels, 
internal agitation.*' Was the word invented by the 
Greeks to express the vibrations experienced by the 
nerves, the dilation and shrinking of the intestines, the 
violent contractions of the heart, the precipitous course 
of those fiery spirits which mount from the viscera to 
the brain whenever we are strongly and vividly affected ? 

Or was the term enthusiasm, after painful affection of 
the bowels, first applied to the contortions of the Py^ 
thi^, who, on the Delphian tripod, admitted the inspi* 
ration of Apollo in a place apparently intended for the 
Receptacle of body ratiier than of spirit ? 

What do we understand by enthusiasm? How man]^ 
shades are there in our affections ! Approbation, sensi** 
bility, emotion, distress, impulse, passion, transport, 
insanity, rage, fury. Such are the stages . through 
which the miserable soul of man is liable to pass. 

A geometrician attends at the representation of an 
af^ting tragedy.* He merely remarks that it is a 
judicious, well-written performance. A young matt 
who sits next him is so interested by the performance 
that he makes no remark at all ; a lady sheds tears 
over it; another young man is so transported by the 
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exhibition, that to his great misfortune he goes horacf 
determined to compose a tragedy himself. He has 
paught the disease of enthusiasm; 
. The. centurion or military tribune, who considers war 
simply as a profession by which he is to make his for- 
tune, goes to battle coolly, like a tiler ascending the 
roof of a house. Csesar wept at seeing the statue of 
Alexander. 

Ovid speaks of love only like one who understood it. 
Sappho expressed the genuine enthusiasm of the pas- 
sion ; and if it be true that she sacrificed her life to it, 
her enthusiasm must have advanced to madness. 
V The spirit of party tends astonishingly to excite en- 
ihusiasm ; there is no faction that has not its " energu- 
mens," its devoted and possessed partisans. An ani- 
mated speaker, who employs gesture in his addresses, 
has in his eyes, his voice, his movements, a subtle poi- 
son which passes with an arrow's speed into the ears 
and hearts of his partial hearers. It was on this 
ground that queen Elizabeth forbade any one to preach, 
during six months, without an express license under 
her sign manual, that the peace of her kingdom might 
be undisturbed. 

St. Ignatius, who possessed very warm and suscep- 
tible feelings, read the lives of thjg fathers of the desart 
after being deeply read in romances. He becomes, in 
consequence, actuated by a double enthusiasm. He 
constitutes himself knight to the virgin Mary ; he per- 
formed the vigil of arms ; he is eager to fight for his 
lady patroness ; he is favoured with visions; the virgin 
appears and recommends to him her son, and she 
enjoins him to give no other name to his society than 
tiiat of the " Society of Jesus/' 
. Ignatius communicates his enthusiasm to another 
Spaniard, of the name of Xavier. Xavier hastens 
away to the Indies, of the language of which he is 
utterly ignorant; thence to Japan, without knowing 
a word of Japanese. That, however, is of no conse- 
quence; the fiame of hifr enthusiasm catches the ima- 
gination of some young Jesuits, who at length make 
Siemselves mjwBters of that language. These disciples, 
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after Xavier^s death, entertain not the shadow of H 
dioubt that he performed more miracles than ever the 
apostles did, and that he resuscitated seven or eight 
persons, at the very least. In short, so epidemicid 
and powerful becomes the enthusiasm, that they form 
in Jiman what they denominate a Christendom (une 
Chretient^X '^^^ Christendom ends in a civil war, in 
which a hundred thousand persons are slaughtered t 
the enthusiasm then is at its highest point, fieamticism ; 
and fanaticism has become madness. 

The young fakir, who fixes his eye on the tip of 
his nose when saying his prayers, gradually kindles in 
devotional ardour, until he at length believes that if he 
burdens himself with chains of fifty pounds weight, the 
Supreme Being will be obliged and grateful to him. 
He goes to sleep with an imagination totally absorbed 
by Bramah, and is sure to have a sight of him in a 
dream. Occasionally, even in the intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, sparks radiate from. his 
eyes; he beholds Bramah resplendent with light; he 
falls into extacies, and the disease frequently becomes 
incurable. 

What is most rarely to be met with, is the combina* 
tion of reason with enthusiasm. Reason consists in 
constantly perceiving «things as they really are. He, 
who under the influence of intoxication, sees objects 
donble, is. at the time deprived of reason. 

Enthusiasm is precisely like wine, it has the power 
to excite such a ferment in the blood vessels, and such 
strong vibrations in the nerves, that reason is com- 
pletely destroyed by it. But it may also occasion 
only slight agitations, so as not to convulse the brain 
but merely to render it more active, as is the case in 
grand bursts of eloquence, and more especially in sub- 
lime poetry. Reasonable enthusiasm is the patrimony 
of great poets. 

This reasonable enthusiasm is the. perfection of their 
art. It is this which formerly occasioned the belief 
that poets were inspired by the gods; a notion which 
was never applied to other artists. 

How is rea^ning to controul enthusiasm ? A ^poet 
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should, in the first instance, make a sketch of his 
design. Reason then holds the crayon. 'But when he 
is desirous to animate his characters, to communicate 
to them the different and just expressions of the pas- 
sions, then his im^u^nation kindles, enthusiasm is in 
full operation, and urges him onward like a fiery cour- 
ser in his career. But his cour^ has been previously 
traced with coolness and judgment. 
' Enthusiasm is admissable into every species of 
poetry which admits of sentiment: we occasionally 
find it even in the eclogue ; witness the following Unes 
of Virgil (Eclogue x. v. 58.) 

Jam mihi per rupes videor lucosque sonantes 
Ire ; libet Partho torquere cydonia cornu 
Spicula ; tanquam haec sint nostri medicina furoris, 
Aut deus ille malis hominum mitescere disc at ! 

Nor cold shall hinder me, with horns and hounds 

To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 

And now, methinks, through steepy rocks I go, 

And rush through sounding woods and bend the Parthian bow : 

As if with sports my sufferings I could ease, 

Or by my pains the god of Love appease. 

The Style of epistles and satires represses enthusi- 
asm ; we accordingly see little or nothing of it in the 
works of Boileau and Pope. 

Our odes, it is said by some, are genuine lyrical en- 
thusiasiQ ; but, as they are not sung with us, they are in 
fapt rather collections of verses, adorned with ingeni- 
ous reflections, than odes. 

Of all modem odes, that, which abounds with the 
noblest enthusiasm, an enthusiasm that never abates, 
that never falls into the bombastic or the. ridiculous, is 
Timotheus, or Alexander's Feast, by Dryden. It is 
still considered in England as an inimitable master- 
piece, which Pope, when attempting the same stile and 
the same subject, could not even approach. This ode 
was sung, set to music ; and if the musician had been 
worthy of the poet, it would have been the masterpiece 
of lyric poesy. 

The .most dangerous tendency of enthusiasm in this 
connection is that of, urging on the poet to bombast,* 
rant, and burlesque. A striking example of. this oc- 
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curs in an ode on the birth of a prince of the blood 
royal : — > 

Ou suis-je ? quel nouveau miracle 
Tient encore mes sens enohant^a 
Quel vast, quel pompeux spectacle 
Frappe mes yeux epouvant^s ? 
Un nouveau monde vient d'eclore 
L'univers se refdrme encore 
Dans les abymes du chaos ; 
£t, pour reparer ses ruines, 
Je vois des demeures divines 
Descendre du peuples de heros. 
J. B. RousEBAV. — Ode on the Birth of the Duke ofBretagne, 

Here we find the poet's senses enchanted and alarmed 
at the appearance of a prodigy — a vast and magnificent 
spectacle — anew birth, which is to reform the uni- 
verse, and redeem it from a state of chaos, &c. all 
which means simply that a male child is born to the 
house of Bourbon. This is as bad as, " Je chante les 
vainqueurs, des vainqueurs de la terre.*' 

We will avail ourselves of the present opportunity to 
observe, that there is a very small portion of enthusiasm 
in the Ode on the Taking of Namur. 

ENVY. 

We all know what the -ancients said of this disgrace- 
ful passion, and what the moderns have repeated. He- 
siod is the first classic author who has spoken of it. 
. " The potter envies the potter, the artisan the arti- 
san, the poor even the poor, the musician the musician, 
(or, if any one chuses to give a different meaning to 
the word avidos) the poet the poet." 
r Long before Hesiod, Job had remarked, " Envy de- 
stroys the little-min'ded." 

I believe Maiideville, the author of the Fable of the 
Bees, is the first who has endiBavoured to prove that 
envy is a very good thing, a very useful passion. His 
first reason is, that envy was natural to man as hunger 
and thirst; that it may be observed in all children, as 
well as in horses and dogs. If you wish your children 
should hate one another, caress one more than the 
other ; the prescription is infallible. 

He asserts, that the first thing two young women do 
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when they meet together, is to discover matter for ridi- 
cule, and the second to flatter each other. 

He thinks that without envy the arts would be paIj 
moderately cultivated, and that Raphael would never 
have been a great painter if he had not been jealous of 
Michael Angelo. 

Mandeville, perhaps, mistook emulation for envy; 
perhaps also emulation is nothing but envy restricted 
within the bounds of decency. 

Michael Angelo might say to Raphael, your envy 
has only induced you to study and execute still better 
than I do ; you have not depreciated me, you have not 
caballed against me before the pope, you have not en- 
deavoured to get me excommunicated for placing in 
my picture of the Last j^udgment one-eyed and kone 
persons in paradise, and pampered cardinals with 
beautiful women perfectly naked in hell ! No ; your 
envy is a laudable feeling; you are brave as well as 
envious ; let us be good friends. 

But if the envious person is an unhappy being with- 
out talents, jealous of merit as the poor are of the rich; 
if under the pressure at once of indigence and baseness 
he writes " News from Parnassus,*' " Letters from a 
celebrated Countess," or " Literary Annals," the crea- 
ture displays an envy which is in fact absolutely good for 
nothing, and for which even Mandeville could make no 
apology. 

Descartes said, " that envy forces up the yellow 
bile from the lower part of the liver, and the black bile 
that comes from the spleen, which diffuses itsdf from 
the heart by the arteries," &c. But as no species of 
bile is formed in the spleen, Descartes, when he spoke 
thus, deserved not to be envied for his physiology. 

A person of the name of Poet or Poetius, a theolo- 
gical blackguard, who accused Descartes of atheisaa, 
was exceedingly affected by the black bile. But he 
knew still less than Descartes how his detestable bile 
circulated through his blood, 

Madame Pernell is perfectly right : — 

Lea envieux mourrontjinais non jamais I'envie. 

The envious will die, bat envy never. 

Tartufft, act v. f oebe 3l 
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^ That it 18 better to excite envy than pity, is a good 
proverb. Let us, then, make men envy us as much 
as we are able. 

EPIC POETRY. 

' SiKCE the word epos, amoiig the Greeks, signified a 
discourse, an epic poem must have been a discourse : 
and it was inverse, because it was not the custom 
iltiea to write in prose. This appears strange, but it is 
no less true. One Pherecides is supposed to have 
been the first Greek who made exclusive use of prose 
to compose one of those half-true* half-false histories 
so common to antiquity. 

Orpheus, Linus, Thamyris, and Musseus, the predfe* 
cessors of Homer, wrote in verse only. Hesiod, who 
was certainly contemporary with Homer, wrote his 
Tbeogony and his poem of " Works and Days*' entirely 
in verse. The barmony of the Greek language so in- 
vited men to poetry, a maxim turned into verse was so 
easily engraved on the memory, that the laws, oracles, 
morals, and theology, were all composed in verse. 

Of Hesiod. 

He made use of fables, which had for a long tiihe 
been.reQeived in Greece. It is clearly seen by the 
succinct manner in which he speaks of Promedieus 
and Epimetheus, that he supposes- these notions already 
familiar to all the Greeks. He only mentions them to 
show that it is necessary to labour, and that an indo* 
lent repose, in which other mythologists have made the 
felicity of man to consist, is a violation of the orders of 
the Supreme Being. . 

* ' Hesiod afterwards describes the four famous ages, of 
which he is the first who has spoken, at least among 
^e ancient authors who remain to us. The first age 
is that which preceded Pandora,— the time in which 
men lived with the gods. The iron age, is that of the 
siege of Thebes and Troy. " I live in the fifth," says 

* Half true I that is a great <ieaU--* JVencA fid. 
VOL* III. K 
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lie, ** and I would I h^ never, been boci^/' iipw 
many men; oppressed by envy, fanaticism, ^mA ^J^ 
fanny, since Hesiod, have said the same! ■ . 'y^ <. 

It is in this poem of " Works and Days*' that those 
proverbs are found which have been perpetimted : as — 
" the potter is jealous of the potter," and he adds, " the 
musician of the musiciao, and the poQr;eveift,o€ Ihe 
poor." . We there find the original of our fable. of th» 
nightingale fallen into the claws of the vulture. TW 
9ightingale sings in vain to soften hjm; the isnUiuoa 
devours her. Uesiod does not conclude that a knngvy 
belly has n(k es^s, but that tyrants are not to be mtiiU^ 
fied by genius. . , 

A hundred maxims worthy of Xenopbon and 
Cato are to be found in this poem. 

Men are ignorant of the advantage of society: they 
know not that the half is more valuable than the whole. 

Iniquity is pernicious only to the powerless. 

Equity alone causes cities to flourish. 

One unjust man is often sufficient to ruin his county. 

The wretch who plots the destruction of his neigh- 
bour, pften prepares the way to his own. 

The road to crime is short and easy. Tliat of virtue 
is long and difficult; but towards the end it is delight- 
All. 

God has placed labour as a sentinel over virtue. 

Lastly, his precepts on agriculture were worthy ta 
be imitated by Virgil. There are also very fine pas- 
imges in his Theogouy. Love, who disentangles chaos ; 
Venus, born of the sea from the genital pacts of a god 
Bourished on earth, always followed by Lpve, and 
uniting heaven, earth, and sea» are admirabele emblems. 

Why then has Hesiod had less reputation than Ho-t 
mer? They seem to me of equal merit; but Homer 
l^aa been preferred by tbe Greeks, because he sung- 
^eir exploits and victories over the Asiatics, their eter- 
nal enemies. He celebrated all the familiea wluck ia 
his time reigned in Achaia and Peb)pQnea&tta; he 
wrote the most memorable war of the ficst people ia 
Europe against the most flourishing nation which- was 
then known in Asia. His poem was almost tiie only 
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IttcMmeofl «rf thst grciat epoct. Tliere was he tdM 
or faimly which did not think itself honoured by having 
its nane tnen^imed in these records of vdlotir. We are 
even a^sdred that a long time after him some diffetenc^l 
betvreen the Greek towns Ofn the iubieqt of adjacent 
lands were decided by the verses of Homer. He be- 
ctoie, after hisr deaths the judge of cities, in Which it is 
pretended that he asked alins during his life ; whicli 
^oves^ bIbo, theft ^ Greeks had poetd long^ beforl 
Ihejf had geographers. 

It is astonishing that &e Greeks, so disposefd to ho-^ 
noar e{»c poems whidi immortalised the« combats of 
their ancestors, produced no one to sing the, battles Of 
Mirt-athon, Thermbpylas, Plateai; and Salamife. The 
herbes of these thnes were much greater men thail 
AgiEhieimioii, Achilles^ and Ajax. 

3y>tcetrs, a captain, poet, and nrasician, like the kiii| 
of Prussia 4n our days, made War and sang it. He 
aaiinftited llie Spartank agaiifist the Messenian^ by his 
verseis, and gained the victory. But his works arS 
lost. It does not appear that any epic pofem was writ* 
ten in tihe time Of Pericles, ^he attention Of geniiliS 
wlis turned towardu tragedy; so that Homer stood 
aloBe, and his glorjr tiicreased daily. We tioW coifti 
to his Iliad. 

/ . . / Of the Iliad. 

What oo^rms me in the opinion that Homer wai^ 
of Ihe Greek colony established at . Smymat, is th^ 
oHeatal style* ctf all his metaphors and pictures :^-Th^ 
es^h which shook under the fe^t of the army when it 
marched like the thunderbolts of Jupiter on th^ hillH 
whiob^bter^helmed the giant Typhon ; a wind blacker 
than bt||lit winged with tempests; Mars and MinervH 
foltowed by Terror, Flight, and insatiable Discord, the 
sister and companion of Homicide, the god of battles, 
who raises tumults •vrhererer she appears, and who^ 
lot cottteiit Wttfa setting the world by the ears, eveif 
exalts her pcoud head into heaven. The Iliad is fttU 
of these images, which caused th^ sculptor Bouchardon 

k2 
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to say, ^' When I r6ad Homer, I bdiere mj^M tinsftlf > 
feet high." 

His poem, which is not at aH interesting to usy was 
very precious to the Greeks. His gods mre ridiciibHis 
to reasonable but they were not so to partial eyes, and 
It was for. partial eyes that he wrote* 

We laugh and shrug up our shoulders at these. gods» 
who abused one another, fought one another, and com- 
batted with men — who were wounded, and whose blood 
flowed: but such was the ancient theol^^ of Greece 
and of almost all the Asiatic ])eople. Every nation, 
every little village, had its particular god, whidi conr- 
dueted it to battte; 

The inhabitants of the clouds, and of the stars whicli 
"irere supposed in the clouds, had a cruel war. Hie 
combat of the angels against one another, was from 
time immemorial the foundation of the rdigion of the 
bramins. The batde of the Titans, the children of 
heaven and earth, against the chief gods of Olytik^B, 
was also the leading mystery of the Greek religioa. 
Typhon, according to the Egyptians, bad foughtagiunBt 
Qshiret, whom we call Osiris, and cut him to pieces. 

Madame Dacier, in her pre&ce to the Iliad, remarks 
i^nrv sensibly, after Eustatius, bishop of Thessalonica^ 
and Huet, bishop of Avranches, that every, neighbour- 
ing nation Of the Hebrews had its god of war. Indeed, 
does not Jepthah say to the Ammonites,* ** Wilt not 
thou possess that which Chemosh thy eod giveth thee 
to possess ? So, whomsoever the Lord our God shall 
drive out from before^us, from them will we possess.^' 

Do we not see the God of Judah a conqueror in ibe 
mountains and repulsed in the vallies? 

As to men wrestling against divinities, that is a Te*> 
ceived idea. Jacob wrestled one whole night with an 
angel. If Jupiter sent a deceiving dream to the chief 
of the Greeks, the Lord ako sent a deceivbg spirit to 
king Ahab. These emblems wei^ frequent, ana asto- 
nished nobody. Homer has then painted the ideas of 

* Judges, »• 94. 
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^Ubowii^ttre; faeeonid riot paitft thosel 0f "Ae genera- 
tions wh'idtt succeeded him. 

-: Homer lists |rfeatfiEiults: Horace confcsjses.it, and all 
men of taste, agre^ to it: there is only one commentator 
!vho is blind enough not to see them. Pope, who was 
himself a translatoi: of the Greek poet, says, " Thatk 
H^ Tast bnt uncultivated country, where we meet 
with all kinds ©f natural beauties, but which do not 
!preisfent themselves ists regularly as in a garden ; that U 
ts ah abundant nursery, which contains the seeds of all 
fruits; a great tree, that extends superfluous branches, 
which it is liecessary to prune/' 

Madame Dacier sides with the vast country, the 
hurscry, and the tree, and would have nothing curtailed. 
-She was no doubt a woAian superior to her sex, dnd 
has done great service to letters, as well as her husband ; 
but when she became masculine and turned comnten- 
tator, she '80 ofreracted her part, thiat Bhe piqued people 
into finding fault with Homer. She was so obstinate as 
to quarrel even with Monsieur de la Motte. She wrote 
against him like flie head of a college, and La Motte 
answered like a polite and witty woman. He translated 
the Iliad vefry badly; but he attacked Madame Dacier 
TeiywelL ^ 

We will not speak of the Odyssey here ; we shall Say 
Something of that poem while treating of Ariosto. 

Of Virgil. 

It appecurs to me that the second, fourth, and sixth 
bocdcs of the ^neid are as much above all Greek and 
Latin poets, without exception, as the statues of Girarr 
don are superior to all those which preceded diem in 
Prance. 

It is often said that Virgil has borrowed many of th^ 
figures fof Homer, and that he iff even inferior to him 
hk bis pmitations ; but he has not imitated him at all in 
the three'books of which J am speaking :-T-he is there 
himself touching and appalling to the heart. Perhaps 
he wa& not suited for terrific detail ; but there had been 
battles enough. Horace had said of Mm, before, he 
att^pted the JBneid :— 
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T ■ Mo)le atque facetum 

Virgilio annnerant gaudentes rare < 

Smooth flow his lines, and elegant his etyfei 
On Virgil all the rural muses smile. 

FiUiif CIS. 

Facetum does not here signify facetious but agreeable. 
I do not know whether we shall not find a little of this 
happy and affecting softness in the fatd passion of 
Dido. I think at least that we shall there recognise 
the author of those admirable verses which we meet 
with in his eclogues : — 

Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error I 

I saw, I perished, yet indulged my pain. 

DRYDEir. 

Certainly the description of the descent into bell 
would not be badly matched with these lines from ,the 
fourth eclogue : — 

II le DeAm vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Permistos heroas, et ipse videbitur iilis — 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

The sons shall lead the lires of gods, and be 
Bv gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 
. And with paternal virtues rule mankind. — ^DavoEir. 

I meet with many of these simple, eleeant, and 
affecting passages in the three beautiful books of the 
-ffiineid. 

All the fourth book is filled with touching verses, 
which move those who have any ear or sentiment at all 
even to tears ; and to point out all the beauties of this 
book, it would be necessary to transcribe the whole 
of it. 

And in the sombre picture of hell, how this noble 
and affecting tendernesfs breathes, through every 
line. 

It is well known how many tears were shed by the 
emperor Augustus, by Livia, and all the palace, at 
hearing this half line alone :— 
Tu Marcellus eris. 
A new Marcellus will in thee arise. . 

Homer never produces tears. The true poet, accopQ- 
ing to my idea, is he who touches the soul and softens 
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it; oiherd*are only fine speakers. I am far from pro- 
posing thU opmion as a rule. ^* I give my opinion,'' 
says Montaigne, ** not as being good, but as being 
my own." 

Of Lucan. 

If you look for unity of time and action in Lucan, 
you will lose your labour; but where else will you find 
it? If you expect to feel any emotion, or any interest, 
you will not experience it in the long details of a war, 
the subject of whichv is very dry, and the expressions 
bombastic ; but if you would have bold ideas, an elo- 
quent expatiation on subUme and philosophical cours^e, 
Lucan is the only one among the ancients in whom you 
will meet with it. There is nothing finer than the speech 
of Labienus to Cato at the gates of the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon, if we except the answer of Cato 
itself: — 

Haeremus cuncti saperis ? temploque tacente 
Nil faciipus non sponte Dei. . . 
Steriles num legit arenai. 

Ut caneret paucis ; mersit ne hoc pulvere verum! 
, Estne Dei sedes nisi terra et pontus et aer, 

£t cceliim et virtus? Superos quid qusrimus ultra? 
Jupiter est quodcumque vides quocumque moveris. 

And though our priests are mutes, and temples still, 
We act the dictates of his mighty will : 
Canst thou believe, the vast eternal mind. 
Was e'er to Syrts and Lybian sands confinM ? 
That he would chuse this waste, this barren ground, 
' nHb teach the thin inhabitants around } 
Is there a place that God would chuse to love 
Beyond this earth, th^seas, yon heaven above, 
And virtuous minds the noblest throne of Jove ? 
Why seek we farther, then ? Behold around ? 
How all thou scest dost with the God abound, 
Jove is seen everywhere, and always to be found. 

RowE. 

* Put together all that the ancient poets have said of 
the gods, and it is childish in comparison witl^ this 
passage of Lucan; but in a vast picture, in which there 
18 a hundred figures, it is not sufficient that one or two 
of them are finely designed. 
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Of Tasso. / ^. ^^"^T 

Boileau has exposed the tinsel ofTasso ; but if ^^^ 
be a hundred spangles of false gold in a piece ^^old 
cloth, it is pardonable. There are mYiny roiigh swtife 
in the great marble building raised by Homer. Boilteafk 
knew it, felt it, and said nothing about it. We shdul4 
be just* ■■''■'' ' . y " 

We recal the reader's memory to what has bcfeft saiS 
of Tasso in the Essay on Epic roetry ;* but \^e taftiA 
here observe that his verses are known by heart all ov^ 
Italy. If at Venice any one in. a boat kings a stanza 
of the Jerusalem Delivei'ed, h« is ansis^ered frdffl k 
ncighboiiriAg bark with the foUowmg one.' 

If Boileau had listened to these concerts^ \ie couH 
have said nothing in reply. 

As enough is known of Tasso, I will not repeat here 
either ,eul<>gies or criticisms : I will speak more at ieng€b 
of Ariosto. 

OfAfiosto. 

Homer's Odyssey seems to have be^n the. fir§t. model 
of the Morgante, of the Orlando Innamorato and the 
Orlando Furipso ; and, what very seldom happens, the 
last of the poems is without dispute the best. 

The companions of Ulysses changed into swine;^ 
the winds shut up in goats' skins; the mtrsicians 
with fishes* tails, who ate all those who apprpac^ed 
them; Ulysses, who followed the chariot of a beau- 
tiful princess who went to bathe quite naked ; Ulysses^ 
disguised as a beggat, who asked alm^, ^d after- 
wards killed all the lovers of his aged wife, assisted 
only by his son and two servants, — are imaginations 
which have given birth to all the poetical toin&nces 
which have since been writteh in the safrie style.' 

But the romance of Ariosto is so full of variety aud 
so fertile in beauties of all kinds, that after having qnee 
read it quite through, I only wish to begin it again* 
How great the chaim of natural poetry ! I never comla 

-" -' - 
* Volume br the llenriade. 
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read a single canto of this poem in a prose trans- 
lation. 

. That which ahove all charms me in this wonderful 
woi^ is, that the author is always ahove his suhject^ 
and treats it playfully. He says the most sublime 
^(Wogs without efibit, iemd he often finishes them by a 
torn of pleasantry which is neither misplaced nor mN 
fetched. It is at once the Iliad, the Odyssey, and Don 
Quixote ; for his principal knight-errant b^mes mad 
Uce the Spanish hero, and is infinitely more pleasant.* 

The subject of the poem which consists of so many 
things, is precisely that of the. romance of Cassandra, 
which was formerly so much in fashion with us, and 
irbich has entirely lost its celebrity, because it had 
onlv the length of the Orlando Furioso, and f^w of 
its beauties ; and even the few being in French prose : 
five or six stanzas of Ariosto will eclipse them all. His 
poem closes with the greater part of the heroes and 
princesses, who have not perished during the war, M 
meeting in Paris, after a tnousand adventures ; just as 
the personages in the romance of Cassandra all finally 
meet again in the house of Palemon. 

The Orlando Furioso possesses a merit unknown to 
the ancients — it is that of its exordiums. Every canto 
is like an enchanted palace, the vestibule of which is 
always in adifierent taste — sometimes majestic, some- 
limes simple, and even grotesque. It is moral, lively, 
or gallant, and always natural and true.f 

" m III , ■ .. ■ I I ii 

* We sutpect that Voltaire will induce few Englishmen to 
Ikfree with him. His notion in this respect is very GalTic. Florian 
has translated Don Quixote inlo FVencn, omitting every particle of 
the broad humour by way of improvement! — T. 

f-^ Here Voltaire enters into a formal critique of the Orlando 
Furioso, which he follows with another upon the Paradfse Lost, 
neither of which would interest the Englisn reader. The latter 
indeed is entirely out of the question ; and possibly the whole 
ar^cle might have been spared, but for the vivacity with which 
the author advances his opinions of every sort. The deprecation 
of Homer in comparison with Virgil will be little relished in 
England.— T. 
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liie Manifestation, tJie Appearance, the Illuitration, il^ 
badiance. 

It is not easy to perceive what relation iMs wmA 
can have to tbe tliree kings or magi, who csm& fradi 
the east under ibe guidance of a star. Tbat.brillitfMlt 
star was evidently & canine of bestowkig on the>da3r 
of its a{>pearftnce the denomination of the %i[^kny* < 

It is asked, whence came these three kings? What 
place had they appointed for their retidezYons? Onecf 
them^ it is said, <^ame from Africa : he did not, tkei^ 
cc^e from the east. It is said they were three magi; 
but the common people have always preferred the in^- 
•terpretatioa of three kings. The feast of the kings is 
everywhere Celebrated, but that of the magi nowhere c 
people eat king's-cake and not. magi-coke ; and ex- 
claim " the king drinks "—not " the magi drink." 

Moreover, as they brought with them much gdd^ 
incense, and jnyrrh, they must necessarily have beett 
persons of great wealth and consequence. . The ma^ 
of ;that day Were by no means very rich. It was hot 
then as in the times of the fisJse Smerdis. 

TertuUian is the first who asserted that 'these iktet 
travellers were kings. St. Ambrose, and St. Ceesar of 
Aries, suppose them to be kings; and the fbliomi^ 
passages of the Ixxi. psalm are quoted in proof of it:** 
" The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shaH offer 
him gifts. The kings of Arabia and of Saba shall 
bring him presents." Some^ have called these threi 
kmgs Magalat, Galgalat, anS Saraim; others, Athos^ 
Satos, atid Paratoras. The catholics knew them under 
^ names of Gaspard, Melchior, and BahhiaJtr. 
Bishop Osorius relates that it was a king of Cran- 
ganor^ in the kmgdom of Calicut, who undertook this 
journey with two magi, and that this kin| on his reliWtt 
to his own country built a chapel to the holy virgin. ] 

It has been enquired how much gold they gave 
Joseph and Mary. Many commentators declare tlmt 
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they iDade tbem ihSe richest presents; they build on 
tfie authority of the gosfiel of the In{ancy> which states^ 
t^t Joseph and IVfary were robbed in Egypt by Titus 
%nd Dumachus ; *^ but," say they, '^ these men would 
oever have robbed them if they had not had a great 
4eal of money.*' These two robbers were afterwards 
liftnged; one was the good thief and the other the bad 
a#e. . But the gospel of Nicodemus gives them other 
iiames ; it calls them Dimas and Gestas; 

l^lie same gospel of the Iniiancy says that they were 
nuigi and n(>t kings who came toBethlem; that they 
k^d iu reality been guided by a star, but that the star 
having ceased to appear while they were in the stable, 
^ angel made his a^ypearance iu the form of a star to 
act in its stead. This gospel asserts that the visit of the 
tl^ree magi had been predicted by Zerdusht, whom we 
^1 Zoroaster. 

Suarez has investigated what became of the gold 
which the three kings or magi presented; he maintains 
ihf^ the amoimt must have been very large, and that 
thi^ee kings could never make a small or moderate 
ptre^ent. He says that the whole simi was afterwards 
given to Judas, who, acting as steward, turned out a 
iQgue and stole the whole amount. 

All these puerilities can do no harm to the Feast of 
4ie Bpiphany, which was first instituted by the Greek 
churchy as the term implies, and was afterwards cele- 
brated by the Latin church* 

EQUALITY. 

Npthino can be clearer than that men enjoying 
the faculties of their common nature are iu a state of 
equality; they are equal when they perform their, 
animal functions, and exercise their understandings* 
The kiAg of China, the great Mogul, or the Turku»h 
pacha, cannot say to the lowest of his species, " I 
Ibrbiil you : to digest your food, to discharge your 
ffi^f:e8, or to think. All animals of every species are 
m im equality with one another; and amWl^ have by 
naturei beyond ourselves, the advantages of indepex^ir 
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dence. If a bull^ while paymg kk attentkmv lo"^^ 
heifer, is driven away by the horns of another bi^ 
stronger than himself, he goes to seek a new mktresriH' 
another meadow, and lives in freedom. A cock, alter 
being defeated, finds consolation in another hen-roosl^ 
It i& not so with us. A petty vizir banishes a bostatigl 
to Lemnos ; the vizir Azem banishes the petty vizir td 
Tenedos; the pacha banishes the vizir' Azem- to 
Rhodes ; the janissaries imprison the pacha, and eleot 
another, who will banish the worthy mnstmlmen ju«t 
when and where he pleases, while they will feel inex-^ 
pressibly obliged to him for^o gentle a display of Ma 
authority. 

If the earth were, in fact, what it might be supposed it 
should be, — ^if men found upon it everywhere an easy 
and certain subsistence, and a climate congenial to their 
nature, it would be evidently impossible for one man to 
subjugate another. Let the globe be covered with 
wholesome fruits ; let the air on which we depend for 
life convey to us no diseases and premature dea^ ; 
let man require no other lodging thsm the deer Or 'roe- 
buck ; in that case the Gengis-Khans and Tameria^iea 
will have no other attendants than their own children^ 
who will be very worthy persons, and assist them 
affectionately in their old age* 

: In that state of nature enjoyed by allundomesticated 
(|uadrupeds, and by birds and reptiles, man would be 
just as h£^py as they are. Domination would be a* mere 
chimera, an absurdity which no one would think of; 
for why should servants be sought for when no service 
is required ? . 

If it should enter the mind of any individual of a 
tyrannical disposition and nervt)us arm to subjugsM 
his less powerful neighbour, his success would be im* 
possible ; the oppressed would be on the Danube beft^r^- ' 
the oppressor had completed his preparations on the 
Wolga. ^^ 

AU men, then, would necessarily have been equal 

- had they been without wants ; it is the misery attadied 

to our species which places one man in subjection to 

another: inequality is not the real grievance^ biit ^d^ 
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p^I9}eQoek It is of little consequence for one man to' 
lHbCaU«d hit lu^hness and another his holiness ; btit it' 
ii imd for me to be the servant of another. ^ 

-.A Qomerous family has cultirated a good soil ; two^ 
9BiaU neighbouring families live on lands unproductive 
and barren. It will therefore be necessary tor the two 
poor familieft to serve the rich one, or to destroy it. 
This is easily accomplished. One of the two indigent 
fi^nilies goes and oners its services to the rich^ one in 
eichange for bread ; the other makes an attack- upon 
it and is conquered. The serving family is the origin 
oC domestics and labourers : the one conquered, is the 
origin of slaves. 

•It is impossible in our melancholy world. to prevent 
men, living in society, from being divided into two* 
classes, one of the rich who command, the other of the 
poor who obey; ^d these two are subdivided into* 
various oth^s, which have also their respective shades 
of difference. 

You come and say, after the lots are drawn, I am a 
man as well as you ; I have two hands and two feet ; 
as much pride as yourself or more ; a mind as irregu- 
lar, inconsequent, and contradictory as your own. I am 
a citizen of St Marino or Ragusa, or Vaugirard ; give' 
me my portion of land. In our known hemisphere are 
about fifty thousand millions of acres of cultivable 
land, good and bad. The number of our two-footed ' 
featfaedess rkce, within these bounds, is a thousand 
millions ; that is just fifty acres for each : do me jus- 
tice ; give me my fifty acres. 

The reply is, go and take them among the Gaffres, 
the Hottentots, and the Samoieds ; arrange the matter 
amieably with than ; here all the shares are filled up. 
If you wish to have food, cloathing, lodging, and 
warmth among us, work for us as your famer did— 
s^rre us or amuse us, and you shall be paid; if not, 
vou will be obhged to turn beggar, which would be ' 
highly degrading to your sublime nature, &nd certainly 

f>redttde that actual equality with kings, or evfen vill- 
age curates, to which you so nobly pretend. 

4J1 the poor are not unhappy. The greater number 
VOL. III. . , L - 
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sgre born ia that state, and constant .latoun prj^vents 
them from too sensibly feelixig their ^itiuttipn;., bi^ 
when they do strongly feel it, then follow wacsi^siich at. 
tjiose of the popular party against the senate at Rome ; 
and those of the peasantry in Germai^y, England^^aade 
France. All these wars ended soon or late ii^the suhr 
jection of the people^ because the great have money, 
and money in a state commands every thing ; I, say in 
a state, for the case is different between nation and 
nation. That nation which makes the best use of iron 
will always subjugate another that has more gold, but 
less courage. 

Every man is born with an eager inclinatioik fot 
power, wealth, and pleasure^ and also with a great 
taste for indolence. Every, man, consequently^ would 
wish to possess the fortunes and the wives or daughters 
of others, to be their master, to retain them in subjec- 
tion to his capriqe^, and to do nothing, or at least 
nothing but what is perfectly agreeable. You clearly 
perceive that, with such amiable, dispositions, it is as 
impossible for men to be equal, as for two preachers 
or divinity professors not to be jealous of each oUier. 

The -human race, constituted as it is, cannot subsist 
unless there be an infinite number of useful individuals 
possessed of no property at all ; for most certainly, aman 
in easy circumstances will not .lea?e his own land to 
come and cultivaite yours ; and if you want a pair of 
shoes you will not get a lawyer to make them for ymu 
Equality, then, is at the same time the most natural 
and the most chimerical thipg possible^ 

As men carry everything to eiu^ess if they hove it in 
their power to do. so, this inequality has- been psiished 
too far ; it has been maintained in paaoY countries that 
no citizen has a right to quit that in which heLwasiborn. 
The meaning of such < a. law. must evidently be( " This 
country is so wretched and ill-governed, wO' iKobihit 
every man from quitting it, undet an apprehension 
that otherwise all would leave it" Do better: oKoite 
in all your sjuli^ts a desire to stay with you,^ and in 
foreigners a desire to come and setUe among yau*. . 

Every maa has a right to entertMn.a privajte opinion 
of his own equality to other men ; but it follows not 
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limt a c&rcliiiid's cook shotild take it upon bim to ordar 
his master to prepare his dinner. The cook, howeVer, 
may sajr : ** r am a man as well as my master ; I was 
'bdm Vkb him in tears, and shall Kke him die in an- 
-^^y attended by die sa^e common ceremonies. We 
boA perform the same animal functions. If the Turks 
'get possession of Rome, and I then become a carditial 
Md my master a cook, i will take hitn into iony service.'' 
This iangpaage is perfectly reasonable and just; but, 
■^rfrile wafting for the grand Turk to get possession of 
Rome, the cook is bouftd to do his duty, or all humah 
society is subverted. ^ 

Widi respect to a man t^ho is neidier a carcBnal's 
took, nor invested 1n^ any office whatever in the state ; 
with respect to an individual who has nO connections, 
and is disgusted at being everywhere received with an 
air of *pkrtet^ion or contempt, i/^hd sees '^rery clearly 
that matry wlen of quality and title have hot more 
knowledge, wH, ot virtue than himself, and is wearied by 
being occasional hi tiieir antichambers, — ^whatouglit 
«nch a man to do ? He ought to stay away. 

ESSENIANS. 

The more superstitious and barbarous any natkm fiB, 
^6 hiOre ob^nately bent on w»r, iiotwithtstancting its 
defeats; the 'more divided inio factions, floating be- 
tmeevi royal and priestly claims; and the more intoxiot- 
4ed it ii(kay be' by fanaticism ; €ie more ^seftainly w^l be 
found among that nation a nun^ber of citizens associa- 
ted together 4n order to live in peace. 

It bccppem, during a s^ison of pestilence, that a 
smM, caastoxk fbrbids all communication with large 
-eitses. It pre?erves itself Irotn the pre?ailing conta- 
gion, but remains a prey to odi^r maladies. 

Of this '^kscriplion oi persons were the G3rmnoso- 
fiawtsin lodia^ asd cert»n sects of phUosophers among 
^eGii^eics. Such also were the Pythagoreans in Italy 
and Qtitect, bM the therapetitse in Egypt. Such at 
4iie present tiey are those primitive people, called qva- 
hen atid dunkers, in Pennsylvania; and very nearly 
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-suck were the first <hriistians who lived together remote 
^from cities. ... - 

Not one of these societies was acquainted with the 
^dreadful.custompf binding themselves by oath to tiie 
.in,ode of life which they adopted, of involving them- 
selves into perpetual chains, of deprivii^ themsehe^, 
,on a pi^incipie of religion, of the grand right and first 
< principle of human nature, which is liberty; in short; 
of entering into what we call vows« St Basil was th^ 
' first who conceived the idea of those vows, of this oatii 
^qf slavey. He introduced a new plague into thfe 
world, and converted into a poison, that which had 
been invented as a remedy. 

. There were in Syria societies precisely similair to 
] those of the Essenianek This we learn from the Jew 
jPhilo, in his treatise on the Freedom of the Good. 
Syria was always superstitious and factious, and 
. always under the yoke of tyrants; The successors of 
Alexander made it a theatre of hprrorS. It is by no 
; means extraordinary, that among Such numbers of bp^ 
pressed and persecuted beings, some, more humane 
and judicious than the rest, should withdraw from all 
intercourse with great cities, in order to live in com- 
mon, in honest poverty, far from the blasting eyes of 
, tyranny; 

During the civil wars of the latter Ptolemies, similar 
. asylums were formed in Egypt ; and when that country 
-was subjugated by the Roman arms, the therapentse 
' established themselves in- a sequestered spot, in the 
> neighbourhood of the lake Moeris. 

It appears highly probable that there were Greek, 

Egyjptian, and Jewish therapeutse. Philo, after eulo- 

vgizing Anaxagorus, Demociritus, and other pUloso- 

^ers, who embraced: their way of life, thus expresses 

himself:^ — 

. ''Similar societies are found in many countries; 
Greece and other regions enjoy institutions of this ccm- 
solhig character. They are common in Egypt in every 
district, and particularly in that of Alexandria. • The 
most worthy and moral of the population have with- 
drawn beyond Lake Moeris to a secluded but conve- 
nient spot; forming a gentle declivity. The air is very 
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I the viihtgeg in the neighbourhood suffi- 
dently BQinerous,^ Ac. 

r'Tkam ite percetv^ diat dieare have efcrywhere existed 
lM)cicties ;of men who have endeavourea to 6nd a re- 
luge fpom- disturbances and factions, from thie inso- 
,}e»ce and Tiqjacity of oppressors. All, without excep- 
ilWB, ^ntevtained a perfect horrot of war, considering it 
Medisely in ^e same light in which we contemplate 
wgbw«y robbery and murder. 

. v.SiM^ nearly, were the men of letters who wnited in 
fiance, aad founded the Academy. They quietly 
nithifarew/iroin the factious and cruel scenes which de^ 
sokited the conntry in the reigyi of Louis XIII. Such 
«lso,were Ae men who founded the Royal Society at 
iicnidon, ^Ue the barbarous idiots called puritans and 
episcopalians were cutting one anothers throats about 
Ae izitecpcetfttimi of a few passages from three or four 
M aiKi tmioteHigible books. 

Some feamed men have been of opinion that Jesus 
Christ, who condescended to make his appearance for 
some time: in the small district of Capernaum, in Naza* 
'k^etb,-and some other small towns of Palestine, was one 
of those Essenians, who fled from the tumult of aifdrs, 
Iknd cultivated virtue in peace." But the name " Esse- 
pian" never even once occurs in the four gospels, in the 
apocrypha, <nr in the acts, or the epistles of the apostles. 
, Altboogh, however, the name is not to be found, a 
resemfblaace is, in various points, observable— confra:- 
4«iMty, cdmnnmity of property, strictness of moral 
conduct, manual labour, detachment from wealth and 
honors; mud, above all, detestation of war. So great 
is this detestation, that Jestrs Christ cctoimands his 
duoifdes wten struck upon one cheek to offer the other 
1^, and when rot4)ed of a cloak to deliver up the 
ceat likewise. Upon this principle the christians 
^CBidiicied^emselTes, during the two first centuries, 
^ntkoat-ahan, temples, or motgistracies, — all employed 
in dieir> tqspectiv^ trades or occupations, all leading 
^IttdediBtnd quiet lives* 

Their early writings attest that they were not per* 
•^siittad tD<eairry>arni8. la this they perfectly resem- 
•f!..' -"f. l3 ^ 
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J>led our Penffsylvanians,. Anabaptists; andMemhoniet^ 
of the present day, who take a pride in followmg ihe 
literal meaning of the gospel. For although there kre 
in the gospel many passages which, when incorrectly 
understood, might breed violence, — ^as the case of the 
merchants scourged out of the temple avenues, the 
phrase " compel them to come in," the dangers into 
which they were thrown who had not converted theit 
mas1;er*s one talent into five talents, and the treatment 
of those who came to the wedding without the wedding 
garment, — although, I say, all these may seem contrary 
to the pacific spirit of the gospel, yet there are so many 
other passages which enjoin sufferance instead of con- 
test, that it is by no means astonishing that, for a pe- 
riod of two hundred years, christians held war in abso- 
lute execration. 

. Upon this foundation was the numerous and respec- 
table society of Pennsylvanians established, as were also 
the minor sects which have imitated them. When I 
denominate them respectable, it is by no means in con- 
sequence of their aversion to the splendour of the catho- 
lic church. I lament, undoubtedly, as I ought to dOy 
their errors. It is their virtue, their modesty, and 
.their spirit of peace, that I respect. 

Was not the great philosopher Bayle right, then, 
when he remarked, that a christian of the earliest times 
of our rehgion would be a very bad soldier, or that a 
soldier would be a very bad christian ? 

This dilemma appears to be unanswerable ; , and in 
this point, in my opinion, consists the great difference 
between ancient Christianity and ancient Judaism. 

The law of the first Jews expressly says : " As soon 
, as you enter any country with a view to posses it, 
destroy everything by fire and sword; slay, without 
.mercy, aged men, women, and children at the breast; 
kill even all the animals; sack everything and bum 
everything. It is your God who commands you so to 
.do." This injunction is not given in a single instance, 
but on twenty different occasions, and is always fol- 
lowed, 

Mahomet, persecuted by the people of Mecca, de- 
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/<^ft^ifn9elf like a btave man. He compels his van- 
quished persecutors to humble themselves at his feet 
^d become his disciples. He establishes his religion 
by proselytism and the sword. * 

Jesus, appearing between the times of Moses and 
Mohooaet, in a corner of Galilee, preaches forgiveness 
<tf injuries^ patience, mildness, and forbearance, dies 
hiijoself under the infliction of capital punishment, and 
is desirous of the same fate for his 6rst disciples. 

I ask candidly, whether St. Bartholomew, St. An- 
drew, St. Mattliew, and St. Barnabas, would have been 
received among the cuirassiers of the emperor, or 
among the royal guards of Charles XII. ? t 

Would St. Peter himself, though he cut off Mal- 
chus's.ear, have made a good officer? I^rhaps St. 
Paul, accustomed at first to carnage, and having had 
the laaisfortune to be a bloody persecutor, is the only 
pne who could have been made a warrior. The impe- 
tuosity of his temperament, and the fire of his ima- 
gination, would have made him a formidable com- 
mwider. But, notwithstanding these qualities, he 
made po effort to revenge himself on Gamaliel by arms. 
He did not act like the Judases, the Theudases, and 
the Barchochebases, who levied troops : he followed 
the precepts of Jesus Christ ; he suffered ; and, ac- 
cording to an account we have of his death, he was 
behea<kd. 

To compose an army of christians, therefore,* in. the 
early period of Christianity, was a contradiction in 
terms. 

It is certain that christians were not enlisted among 
the troops of the empire till the spirit by which they 
were animated was changed. In the two first cen* 
tuiies they entertained a horror for temples, altars, 
tapers, incense, and lustral water. Porphyry compares 
them to the foxes who said " the grapes are sour."-r- 
" If," said he, " you could have ha.d beautiful temples 
, Ihimished with gold, and large revenues for a clergy, 
you would then have been passionately fond of temples.? 
They afterwards addicted themselves to all that they 
had abhorred. Thus, having detested the profession 
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of arma, ihey mt leagth engaged in inar. IWehii^t^^^ 
in the time of DiocksisA were as different #om l^od^. 
of the time of the apostles as we are from the chri$tiAii»^ 
of the third century. , . <• 

I <mimot ooaceive how a mind so «nUghtefitacl and 
bold as Montesquieu's, could severely censure ano^er; 
genius much more accurate than his own, and. (^>pod^. 
the foUowmg just remark made by Bayk,* "tliStt ft 
society of real christians might live Imppily togej^r, 
but that they would make a bad defence on being -at- 
^ked by an enemy." . , 

*'. They would," says Montesquieu, " be citia^ns infi- 
nitely enlightened on the subject of their duties^ aiid 
ardently zealous to discharge them. They would be 
fully sensible of the rights of natural defence. The 
more they thought they owed religion, the more ^y 
would think tiiey owed their country. The prindpleB 
of Christianity deeply engraven on their hearls woiiM 
be infinitely more powerful than the false hondvr of 
monarchies, the human virtues of republics^ or tli9 
servile fear which operates under despotism." 

Surely the author of liie " Spirit of Laws" did not 
reflect upon the words of the gospel, when saying that 
real christians would be fully sfenefible of the rights of 
natural defence. He did not recollect the command 
to deliver up the coat after the cloak had been taken i 
and, after having received a blow upon one <heek, tt> 
present the other also. Here the pnnciple of natural 
defence is most decidedly, annihilated. ThoseivHiom 
we call quakers have always refused to fight; b«t in. 
the war of 1756, if ^y had not received ^sffitance 
from the other English, and suiered that a^sislanee 
to operate, they would have been completely cru^ed. 

Is it <B0t unquestionable, diat men who tliottgbt and. 
iislt as martyrs would fight ^ very ill as gienadie^s ? 
Every sentence of that chapter of the " Spint of Laws ** 
appears to me false* '' The princij^s of chtistiaaityi 
deeply engraven on their hearts, would be infintttfiy 
more powerful," &c. Yes, more powerful to prevent 

— — i " * ' ■■■ — • " - . H . l ^.i. ^ . 

. • Combinatioii of *^ Diven Thoughts/' art.iSKir»'> 
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tiieir exercise of the sword, to make them tremble at 
shedding their neighbour's blood, to make them look 
on Kfe as a burden of which it would be their highest 
happiness to be relieved. 

" If,** says Bayle, " they were appointed to drive 
•back veteran corps of infantry, or to charge regiments 
of cuirassiers, they would be seen like sheep in the 
midst of wolves." 

• Bayle was perfectly right. Montesquieu did not per- 
ceive that, while attempting to xefute him, he contem- 
plated only the mercenary and sanguinary soldiers of the 
present day, and not the early christians. It would seem 
as if he had been desirous of preventing the unjust ac- 
cusations which he experienced from the fanatics, by 
. sacrificing Bayle to them. But he gained nothing by it. 
Hiey arc two great men, who appear to be of different 
opinions, but who, if they had been equally free to 
speak^ would have been found to have the same. 

" The false honour of monarchies, the human vir- 
tues of republics, the servile fear which operates under 
despptism ;'^ nothing at< all of this goes towards the 
(imposition of a soldier, as the " Spirit of Laws" pre- 
tends. : When we levy a regiment, of whom a quarter 
port wUl desert in the course of a fortnight, not 
one of the men enlisted thinks about the honour of 
the monarchy: they do not even know what it is. 
The mercenary troops of the republic of Venice know 
their country; but nothing about republican virtue, 
which no one ever speaks of in the place of St. Mdrk. 
In one word, I do not believe that there is a single 
nmn on the face of the earth who has enlisted in his 
regiment from a principle of virtue. 

Neither, again," is it out of a servile fear that Turks 
•and Russians fight with the fierceness and rage of lions 
and tigers. Fear does not inspire courage. Nor is it by 
devotion that the Russians have defeated the armies 
of Mustapha. It would,^ in my opinion, have been 
highly desirable that so ingenious a man should have 
sought for truth rather than display. When we widh 
to instnict mankind, we ought to forget ourselves, 
and have nothing in view but truth. 
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ETERNITY. 

Ik my youth I admired all Ae reasonings of Samadl 
•Clarke. I loved kis person, although he wns a deter- 
mined Arian as well as. Newton, and I still revere h)i 
memory, because he was a good man; but the itar 
pression which his ideas had stamped on my yet te&4er 
.brain was effedced when that brain became mo)re fim^ 
I found, for example, that he had contested Ihe eter^ 
nity of the world with as little ability as he had proved 
the reality of iiiifinite space. 

I have so much respect for .'the book of Genesis, 
and for the church which adopts it, that I regard it as 
the only proc^ of the creation of the world five 
thousand ^seven hundred a^d eighteen years ago, 
^acci»rdiBg to the coitiptttation of jthe Latms, and seven 
thousand and seventy-eight years, according to the 
Qreeks. 

All antiquity believed matter, at least, to be eternal; 
and the greatest philosophers attributed etemty also 
.to the arrapgatient of the universe. 

They are aU mistakeli, as we well know ;~ but we 
may believe, without blasphemy, that the eternal 
former of aU things made' ether worlds beside owrs. 

EUCHARIST. 

Ois this delicate ^l^ect, we shall not ^ak as theo- 
logians. Submitting in heart and mind to the religtcm 
in which we are bom, and the laws under which we 
live, we shall have nothing to db witii controversy; it 
is too hostile to all religions which it boasts of support- 
ing, to all laws which it makes pretensions to explain, 
and especially to that harmony which hi every period it 
has beiM^ied iron the world. 

One half of Eusope anathematises the other <m iSe 
subject of the Eucharist; and blood bas flowed ill 
torrents from the Baltic sea to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
for nearly two centuries, on account of a dn^e word, 
which signifies gentle charity. 
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Various nations in this part of the world view with 
horror the system of transubstantiation. They exclaita, 
s^nst this dogma as the last effort of human folly. 
T^^y <)uote die celebrated passage of Cicero, who 
a^ys* that jnen, having exhausted all the mad extrava-. 
gw^qies they are capable of, have yet never entertained 
9)je idea of eating the God whom they adore. They 
af^y, that as almost aH popular opinions are built upon 
ambiguities and abuse of words, so the system of the 
Roman catholics concerning the eucharist and transub-. 
,9t^ntiation, is founded solely on an, ambiguity ; that 
they have interpreted literally what could only have 
^jeen meant figuratively; and that for the sake of mere 
VCTbal contests, for absolute misconceptions, the 
world has for six hundred years been drenched in 
blood. 

Their preachers in the pulpits, their learned in. 
their publications, and the people in their conversational 
discussions, incessantly repeat that Jesus Christ did 
not take bis body in his two hands to give his disciples 
to.eat; that a body cannot be in a hundred thousand 
places at one time, i|i bread and in wine ; that the God 
who formed the universe cannot consist of bread which 
is converted into fseces, and of wine which flows off in 
urine; and that the doctrine may naturally expose 
Christianity to the derision of the least intelligent,, and 
to the contempt and execration of the rest of man- 
kind. . 

In this opinion the Tillotsons, the Smallridges, the. 
Claudes^, the Dailies, theAmyrauts, the.Mestrezats, the 
pumoulins, the Blpndels, and the numberless multitude 
of the reformers of the sixteenth century, are all agreed ; 
while the peaceable mahometan, master of Africa, and 
of the finest part of Asia, smiles with disdain upon. 
, 0»r disputes, and the rest of the world are totally 
ignorant of diem. 

Once again I repeat, that I have nothing to do with 
controversy. I believe with a lively feith. all that the 
catholic s^ostolic religion teaches on the subject of 



* See Cicero oq Divination. 
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the eucharisty without comprdaendiQg a i5n|^ w(H«I 

of it. /r . , 4 

The (j^uestion is, how to put the gpreatest rettmint 
upon qnmes. The stoics said that they earried God 
in their heart. Such is the « expression of Maicui^ 
Aurelius and Epictetus, the most virtuous of mankiildv? 
and, who might he almost called gods upon eai^^ 
They understood by the words " I carry God \i4ihin>' 
me," that part of the divine universal soul which abi- 
mates every intelligent being. r > - 

The catholic religion goes farther. It says, " You 
shall have within you physically what the stoics houct 
metaphysically. Do not set yourselves about enquirbig 
what it is that I give you to eat and driak, or merely ttf 
eat. Ojily believe that what I so give you is God; 
He is within you. Shall your heart then be defiled by 
anything unjust or base? — Behold then men receiving 
God within them, in the midst of an august ceremonisd^i 
by the light of a hundred tapers, under the influence' 
of the most exquisite and enchanting music^ and at 
the footstool of an altar of burnished gold. The 
imagination is led captive, the soul is rapt in extasy 
and melted ! The votary scarcely Tbreathes ; he b de* 
tached from every terrestrial object, he is united with 
God, he is in our flesh, and in our blood! — Who will- 
dare, or who even will be able, after this, to commit' 
a single fault, or to entertain even the idea of it? It-* 
was clearly impossible to devise a mystery better cal- 
culated to retain mankind in virtue." • 

Yet Louis XI. while receiving God thus within him^^ - 
poisons his own brother; the archbijshop of Florenoey^ 
while making God, and the Pazzi while rec6iviBgbim,> 
assassinate the Medici in the cathedral. Pope Alex^' 
ander VI., after rising from the bed of his bastard 
daughter, administers God to Csesar Borgia his bastard > 
son, and both destroy by hanging, .poison> and ther^ 
sword, all who are in possession of two acres of land 
which they find desirable. . . » . 

Julius II. makes and eats God; but, witk his cuirass^ 
on his back and his helmet on his head, he imbrues, his 
hands in blood and carnage. Leo X. contains God in 
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lis Mhr, f^ mistresses in his anns, and the money 
extoited by the sale of indulgences, in his own and 
bisnateF's coifers. 

« Troll, arehl>ishop of Upsal, has the senators of 
Sweden slaughtered before bis face, holding a papal 
buU in his hand. Vangalen, bishop of Munster, makes 
war upon all his neighbours, and becomes celebrated 
for bis rapine. 

The abbe N ... Is full of Godj speaks of nothing 
but God, imparts God to all the women, or weak and 
iibbecile persons that he can obtain the direction bf^ 
srad rd>s his penitents o£ their property. 

What are we to conclude -from these contradictions? 
That all these persons never really believed in God ;' 
that liiey still less, if possible, believed that they had 
eaten his body and drunk his blood ; that they never 
imagined they had swallowed God ; that if they bad 
firmly so believed, they never would have committed 
any of those deliberate crimes ; in a word, that this 
most miraci^lous preventive of human atrocities has 
been most IneiTective. The more sublime such an 
idea, the more decidedly is it secretly rejected by human 
obstinacy. 

The fact is, that all our grand criminals ivho have 
been at the head of government, and those also who 
have subordinately shared in authority, not only never 
believed that they received God down their throats, 
but never believed in God at all ; at least they had 
^tirely effaced such an idea from their minds. Thej;r 
contempt for the sacrament whwh they created or 
administered was extended at length into a contempt 
of .God faimsell What resource then have we remain- 
ing against depredatson, insolence, outrage, calumny, 
^d persecution? — That of persuading the strong man 
who oppresses the weak that God really exists. He 
will at least not laugh at this opinion; and although 
he may not believe that God is within him, he "yet may 
believe that God pervades all nature. An incompre- 
hensible mystery has shocked him. But would he be 
able to say that the existence of a remunerating and 
avenging .God is an incomprehensible mystery? Finally, 

VOL. HI. M 
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although he does not yield his belief to a 
bishop who says to hkn, *^ BehDld, that is ^yottf God^' 
whom a man consecrated by myself hM» fmtcmlo jwm^ 
mouth f he may belteve the laa^^uage of all ^-slars 
4nd of all anhnated beings, at oiu^e exclaiming^^^ Qfod 
is our creator f 

EXECUTION. 

SECTION I. 

, Yes, we here repeat the ob8ervEtion,^-*-a man tbait is 
hanged is good for nothing; although. soaie eseea-i. 
tioner, as much addicted to quackery as cruelty^ may 
h^Te persuaded the wretched simpletons in his neigh-' 
bourhood that the fat of a person haiiged is a oare 
for the epilepsy. 

Cardinal Richlteu, when going to Lyons to enjoy 
the spectacle of the execution of Cinque^Mara and 
de Thou, was informed that the executioner had brokea 
bis leg. '' What a dreadful thing it is/' says-h^ tor 
the chancellor Seguier, '^ we have no eKecutionerr' 
I certainly admit that it must have been, a terrible 
disaster. It was a jewel wanting in his crown. At 
last however an old worthy was found, who after twelve 
strokes of the sabre brou^t low the bead of the iwMh* 
cent and philosophic de Thou. What necessity required 
this death? What good could be derived £pom the ja** 
dicial assassination of marshal deMariUac? 

I will go farther. If Maximilian, duke of SuUy, 
had not compelled that admirable king Henry IV. ti> 
yield to the execution of marshal Biron, who was 
covered with wounds which had been xec^ed in hia 
service, perhaps Henry. would never have si^sred 
assassination Inmsdf ; perhaps that act of elemeoc^'y 
judiciously interposed after condemnation, would have 
soothed the still raging spirit of the kague; f>erhi^ptf 
the outcry would not then have been incessantly thun- 
dered into the ears of the populace, — the ]aB§ always 
protects heretics, the king treats good calbaliefr ahaaie-' 
fully, the king is a miser, the kia^ is an eM^tbaacbie, 
ivfao at the age of fifty^^seven fell m love with the young 
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fnmmn ^f Ccmdeyand forc^ her husband ta % tl» 
jun^fdMii fritk her. . All these embera of unifersal dh* 
<9MteAt w<mki probably not have been alone sufficient 
iHnfla^elhs brain of the fanatical fenillant Ravailtac. 
* Wil^ respeet to what is ordinarily called justice, thiui 
n, die practice of killing a man because he has stolen 
a crown from his master; or burning him, as was the 
case with Simon Morin, for having said that he had had 
eonlerences with the holy spirit; and as was the case 
also with a mad old Jesuit of the name of Malagrkia^ 
^ 'haying printed certain conversations which the holy 
tirgm h^ with St. Anne> her mother, while in the 
Iromb;^ — this practice, it must be acknowledged, ie 
neidier conA>«mable to humanity or reason, and cannot 
l^ssibly be of the least utility. 

We have already enquired what advantage could 
tnime lo the state from the execution of that poor man 
known under the name of the madman ; who, while al 
supper with some monks, uttered certain nonsensical 
woi^s, and who^ instead of being purged and bled^ 
Ms delivered over to the gallows? 

We farther ask, — ^whether it was absolutely necessary 
Ihat anotiier madnmn, who was in the body-guards 
Itad who gave himself some sli^t'Cuts with a hanger> 
Hefe many other impostors, to obtain remuneration^ 
^ould be abor hanged by the sentence of the parlia^ 
Iftent? Was this a crime 6f such great enormity ? Would 
there have been any imminent danger to society ini 
iiavihg the life of this roan? 

What necessity could there be that La Barre should 
have his haxid chopped off and his tongue* cut out/ 
that he should be put to the question ordinary and 
extiiaordittary, and be burnt alive? — Such was the 
Benu^nce pronounced by ^e Solons wid Lycurgusea o€ 
•Mbevilie! What had ne done ? Had he assassinated 
his fttther and mother^ Had people reason to ap 
pr&end that he would bum down the city? — He 
^irt» aoensed of a want of reverence in some secret! 
eireumslasces^ which the sentence itself does m>t spe«» 
^4 He had, it ivfeis saviy snsg an old song, of which 

h2 
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ho one could give aii aclcount; and had seen* i 
procession of capuchins pass at a dii^tatice widioutr 
saluting' it. 

.• It certainly appears as if some people, took ^reat 
delight in what Boileau calls murdering dieir neigWbour, 
in due form and" ceiiemony, and inflicting on hina 
unutterable torments. These people live in the forty*- 
Hinth degree of latitude, which is precisely the positioii 
of the Ttoquoir. LetTus hope that they niay, some tinfi6 
or other, become civilized. = 

Among this nation of barbarians there are always to 
be found two or three thousand persons of great kind- 
ness aiid amiability, possessed of correct taste, aii^ 
constituting excellent society. These wHl at lehj^h 
polish the others. * 

' I should 'like to iask those who are so fond of erect- 
ing gibbets, piles, and scaffolds, and pouring leadedr 
balls through the human brain-, whether they arfe 
always labouring under the horrors of famine, and; 
l?rheth^r they kill their fellow-creatures from any appre- 
hension that there are more of them than can b^ 
•maintained ? . 

I was once perfectly horror-struck on seeing a list 
of deserters made out for the short period merely of 
eight years. They amounted to sixty thousand. Here 
were sixty thousand co-patriots, who were to be shbl; 
through, the head at the beat of drum ; and with whori*, 
if well maintained and ably commanded, a whole pfo- 
vince mieht have been added to the kingdom. 
' I would also ask' some of these subaltern Dracos, 
whether there are no such things watited in their 
country as highways or crossways, whether there 'are 
no unciiltivated landis to be broken up,, and whether 
inen who are banged or shot can be of any service? 

I will not address them on the score of humanity,, 
but of utility : unfortunately, they will often ;attend to 
neither; and although M. Beccaria met with the ap- ; 
plauses of Europe for having proved that punishment^' 
ought only to be proportioned to crimes, the Ir6quac» 
soon found out aa advocate, paid by a priest, whb 
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ipaji^ainedth^.to torture, ^^mg, rack, and bfira, ia 
ij\\ c»^ wht^p^ver, ivaa .decidedly the best way^ ■ 

SECTION II. 

[ which, mojre than any other coan>* 

nguished for the stern delight of 

ith th^ pretended sword of the lavi 

; the immense number of princes o§ 

f the realm, and eminent citizens, 

>y a public death on the scaffold, it 

is sufficient to call to mind the execution of queea 

Anne BpJeyn^ queen Catherine Howard, queen Jane 

Grey, queen Mary Stuart, and king Charles I. ia 

o?der to justify the sarcasm which has been frequently 

applied, that the history of England ou^t to be writ** 

tenl r. 

N d, it is alleged that France is the 

coui ^tal punishments have been most 

com r nothing of that of queen Brune^ 

haul ilieve it. I pass by innumerable 

scaf] before that of count Montecuculi, 

who ^ liters in the presence of Francis I. 

and his 'vtrhole court, because Frai^cis the dauphin had 
died of a pleurisy. 

TIjat eyent occurred in 1 536. Charles V., victorious 
on ail the coasts of Europe and Africa, was then ra-» 
vaglng both Provence and Picafdy. During that 
campaign, which commenced advantageoui^y for him,^ 
the young dauphin, eighteen years, of age, becomes 
mnisj in the small city of Tour- 
perspiration he drinks iced water^ 
ve days dies of the pleurisy. Thm 
''ranee exclaim that the emperor 
red the dauphin of France to be 
sation, equally horrible and abn 
sd from that time down |tD the 
n one o^ his . odes, speaks of 
)astile, unequal to cope ia amsy. 

> examine whether the emperov 
ns of Francis I. because he left 
^ m3 
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Ptovence after Having completely satiked it, 'ndr "wh^j^ 
ther to poison a dauphin ie to steal, httn ; but th^'bad 
lines decidedly show that the poisoning of the dauphitt 
Francis by Charles V: was received throughout Fratxee 
as an indisputable truth. • 

* Daniel does not eitculpate the emperor. Renault, 
in his Chronological Summary, says : " Fraiicis, the 
'dauphin, poisoned." 
. It is thus that all writers copy from one another. .St 
length the author of the History of Francis I. ventui^es^ 
like myself, to investigate the fact. ' ' 
^ It is certain that count Montecuculi, who was in the 
service of the dauphin, was condemned by' certain 
commissioners to be quartered, as guilty of having poi- 
soned that prince. 

Historians say that this Montecuculi w^as his cup- 
bearer. The dauphins have no such pfScier: but I 
will admit that they had. How could that gentleman, 
just at the instant, have mixed ujp poison in a glass of 
. fresh water? Did he always carry poison in his 
pocket, ready whenever his master might call for 
drink? He was not the only person present with'the 
dauphin, who was, it appears, wiped and' rubbed 
dry by some of his attendants after the game of tennis^ 
was finished. The surgeons who opened the b6dy 
declared, it is said, that the prince had taken arsenic. 
Had the prince done so, he must have felt intolerable 
pains about his throat, the water would have been 
coloured, and the case would not have been treafed 
as one of pleurisy. The surgeons were ignorant pre- 
tenders, who said just what they were desired to say ; 
a fact which happens' every day. 
' What interest could this officer have in destroying 
his master? Who was more likely to advance his 
fortune? ' * 

' But, it is said, it was intended also to poison the 
king. Here is a new difficulty and a hewknpfo- 
bability. 

Who was to compensate him for this double crime ? 
Charles V. it is replied — another improbability equally 
strong. Why begin with a youth oily eightieen JfcJars 
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andja.h?df old, and who, moreover, had two brothers ? 

JHtow was the king to be got at ? MontecucuU did not 
wait at his. table. 

. Charles V. had nothing to gain by taking away th*e 
life of the young dauphin, who had never drawn a 
sword,; and who certainly would have had powerful 
avengers. It would have been a crime at once basfe 
and useless. He did not fear the father, we are to 
believe, the bravest knight of the French court; yet he 
ijW afraid of the son, who had scarcely reached beyond 
the age of childhood ! 

:'■ But, we are informed, this Montecuculi, on occasion 
of a journey to Ferrara, his own country, was pfe- 
sei^tea to the emperor, and that that monarch asked 
him numerous questions relating to the magnificence of 
the king's table and the economy of his household. 
This certainly is decisive evidence that the Italian was 

. ^gaged by Charles V. to poison the royal family ! 

Oh*, but it was not the emperor himself who urged 
him to commit this crime : he was impelled to it by. 
Anthony de Leyva and the marquis de Gonzaga. Yes, 
truly, Anthony de Leyva, eighty years of age, and one 
of the most yktuous knights in Europe ! and this noble 
veteran, moreover, was indiscreet enough to propose 
{executing this scheme of poisoning in conjunction with 
a prince of Gonzaga. Others mention the marquis 
del Vjasto, whom we call du Guast. — Contemptible im- 
postors! Be at least agreed among yourselves. Yoti 

. say that Montecuculi confessed the fact before his 
judges. Have you seen the original documents con- 
nected with the trial ? 

• You state that the unfortunate man was a chemist. 
These then are. your only proofs, your only reasons, 
for subjecting him to the most dreadful of executions : 
be was an Italian, he was a chemist, and Charles V. 
was, bated. His glory then provoked indeed a base re- 
veflge. Good God! Your court orders a man of rank 
to be cut into quarters upon bare suspicion, in the 
vain hope of disgracing that powerful emperor. 
. Some time afterwards your suspicions, always light 

. and volatile, charge this poisoning upon Catherine de 
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Medicis, Wife of Henry 11. then dauphin and subs^^; 
f»entiy king of France. You say that, in Order td^ 
reign, she destroyed by poison the first dauphiifi, ^gt 
stood between her husband and the throne^ Miserabl^^ 
impostors! Once again, I say, be consistent! Gatbe-^ 
line de Medi^^is was at that time only seventeen ^eac^^ 
of age I 

It has been said that Charles V. himself imputec( 
this murder to Catherine, and the Justorian Persi is 
quoted to prove it. This however is an er^Or. These 
are the historian's words : — 

*^ This year the dauphin of France died at Paris with 
decided indications of poison. His friends ascribed it 
to the orders of the marquis del Vasto and Anthctny 
de Leyva, which led to the execution of count Monte-* 
cuculo> who was in habits of correspondence with them : 
baae and absurd suspicion of men so highly honourable,^ 
as by destroying the dauphin Uttle or nothing could 
be gained. He wais not yet known by his valour 
any more than his brothers, who were next in the suc- 
cession to him. 

" To one presumption succeeded another. It was 
pretended that this murder was committed by order of 
the duke of Orleans his brother, at the instigation of his 
wife Catherine de Medicis, who was ambitious of being 
H queen, which in fact she eventually was. It is wett 
comarked by a certain author, that the dreadful death 
of the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry It. wa3 the 

Eunishment of heaven upon him for poisoning his 
rother (at least if he really did poison him); a practice 
too common among princes, by which they fr^ them-* 
^Ives at little cost from stumbling-blocks in their 
career, but frequently and manifeady punished by 
God.'' 

Signer de Vera, we instantly perceive, is not an ab- , 
solute Tiicitus; besides, he takes Montecuculi, or 
Montecuculo as he calls him, for a Frenchman. H« 
says the dauphin died at Paris, whereas it war at 
Tournon* He spedcs of decided indications of. poison : 
upon public rumour; but it is clear that he attnbiites 
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't1be accusation of Catherine de Medicis only to the 
French, 

Thrs charge is equally unjust and extravagant with 
that against Montecuculi, . 

In fact, this volatile temperament, so. characteristic 
bf the I^reiich, has in every period of our history led to 
the most tragical catastrophes. If we go back from 
the iniquitous execution of M ontecuculi to that of the 
knights templars, we shall see a series of the most 
atrocious punishments, founded upon the most frivolous 
presumptions. Rivers of blood have flowed in France 
in consequence of the thoughtless character and pre- 
cipitate judgment of the French people.* 

We may just notice the wretched pleasure that some 
inen, and particularly those of weak minds, secretly 
enjoy in talking or writing of public executions, like 
tiiat they derive from the subject of miracles and sor- 
teries. In Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible you may 
find a number of fine engravinj|s of the punishments 
in use among the Hebrews. These prints are abso* 
lutely sufficient to strike every person of feeling with 
horror. We will take this opportunity to observe, that 
neither the Jews nor any other people ever thought of 

. • The justice of this censure by Voltaire of his pwn countrymen 
is now universally acknowledged; and in consequence of it, the 
nnju8( conviction of innocent people has been more frequent in 
France than in any other country in Europe. The feelings bot^h 
*of the Trench authorities and populace nave always been en« 
lisltd against the accused; which biasy aided by the infernal 
expedient of torture, has produced innumerable legal murders lik^ 
tha^ of MqntecuciUli. In Great Britain, generally speaking, the 
people at large are on the watch for every chance in favour -of 
the accused; and sometimes to a most unreasonable extent, at 
in the case of Thurtell and others. In respect to confession of 
criminality too, our law is singularly opposed to the old law of 
France. Instead of extorting, we almost deprecate confession, and 
when irregularly induced, it mHy absolutely save the life of an un* 
equivocal murderer, as in the instance of Hqgh Jones, tried at the 
last Denbigh assizes for the murder of his father, and acquitted, 
although nnequivocally guilty, because a constable had told him 
it woufd.be better for him if he would confess the fact. Compare 
Jhis with the old French law and its tortures, and the contrast 
18 compfefe. Common sense is possibly at war with both ex* 
tremes.--T. 
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fixtn^ persons to the ci5os8 by tiaik; and llmitli^refii 
not ev^n'a single instance of it. It is the fiction^f sonyB 
pauiter^ built upon an opinion 6omplet6ly errdnebusl 

SECTIOW III* 

Ye sages who are scattered over the world (fdr sibram 
fiagei^ thore are) join the philosophic Becearia,' and 
proclaim with all your strength that punishments ought 
to be proportioned to crimes : ,; 

That alter shooting through the head a young mas 
of the age of twenty, who has spest six months wiA 
his father and mother or his mistress, instead of ret 
joining his regiment, he can no longer be of any sertice 
jtQ hi& country : 

. That if you hang on the public gallows* the serrMtt 
girl who stole a dozen napkins from her mistress, ^e 
will be unable to add to the number ef your citizens a 
dozen children, whom you may be considered as 
strangling in exnbryo with their parent; that thei^ i^ 
iio pjroportion between a. dozen napkins and human 
life; and,, finally^ that you xeally encourage do* 
mestic theft^ because no master, will be so cruel as to 

ehis coachman hanged for stealing a few of his oats a 
every master would prosecute to obtain the infiie^ 
tion of a punishment whfich should be simply propor- 
tioned to the offencef. 

That all judges and legislators are guilty of lim 
death of all the children which unfortunate seduceii 
women desert, expose, or even strangle, from a similar 
Weakness to that which gave them birth. 

On this subject I shaU without scruple relate whal 
has just occurred in the capital of a wise and powerful 
republic, which howeverj with all its wisdom, has un- 
happily retained some barbarous laws from those old, 
linsocta],and inhuman ages, called by some the ages of 
pcrrity of idnanners. Near this capital a new-bom infant 

• A ca«e which occurred at Lyont in 17H. 

f We here perceive how Voltaire anticipates much of Om 
h>Bmane 'and reasonable argumenu in and out of iMurUainent 
against the too indiscritninate pudishmeftt of death'.— ^» 
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vaa fbnnd deiiiil; a girl vas ap|H*ehended on suspicion 
pf Jb^mg the mother; she was shut up in a dungeon^ 
she was strictly ioleirogated; she replied that she could 
not have been the mother of that child, as she was at the 
present time pregnant. She was ordered to be visked 
If a certain numoer of what are called (perfectly mal-' 
ar^ropos in the present; instance) jvise women — ^by a 
f^On^nission of matrons. These poor imbecile creatures 
declared her not to be with child, and that the appear- 
^ee of pregnancy was occasioned by improper re- 
totion. The unfortunate woman was threatened 
with the torture; her mind became alarmed and terri- 
fied; she confessed that she had killed her supposed 
child; she was capitally convicted; and during the 
(ictttal.pas^ng cyf Jier sentence was seized with ^e 
pains of childbirth. Her judges were taught foy thi^ 
most vimpressive case not hghtly to pass sentences of 
death,* 

With respect to the nimiberless executions which, 
weak fanatics harveinfiictedupon other fanatics equally 
weak, I will say nothing more about them ; although 
it is impossible to say too much. * 

There are scarcely any highway robberies committed 
in Italy without assassinations, because the punishment 
of dea^ is equally awarded to bo^ crimes. 

It cannot be doubted that M. de Beccaria, in his 
Tceatise oa Crimes and Punishments, has noticed this 
very important fact. 

EXECUTIONER. 

,.It may be thought that this word ought not to be 
permit.tea to degrade a dictionary of arts and sciences ; 
k;bas a connection however with jurisprudence and 
liistQry^ .Our great poets have not disdained frequently 
to c^vail themselves of this word in trs^edy : Clytem* 
jiestra, in Iphigenia, calls Agamemnon tiie executioner 
of his daughter. ■ . 

• A very Btriking Md extraordinary &ct.-^T. 
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In comedy it is used with great gaiety ; Mercury in 
the Amphitrion (act i. scene 2), says, — > 

Comment, bourreau I tu fais des crisl 
How, hangman ! thou bellowett ! 

And even the Romans permitted themselves to 
say,-. 

Quoraum vadts, carnifex ? 
Whither goest thou, hangman ? 

The Encyclopoedia, under the word Executioner, 
details all the privileges of the Parisian executioner; 
but a recent author has gon^ farthejr. In a romance 
on education, not altogether equal to Xeno^honV 
Cyropedia pr Fenelon's Tel^machuis, he pretends that 
the monarch of a country ought, without hesitation, 
to bestow the daughter of an executioner in marriage 
on the heir apparent .of the crown, if she has been well 
educated, and if she is of a sufficiently congruous 
disposition with the young prince. It is a pity that he 
has not mentioned the precise sum she should cany 
with her as a dower, and the honours that should be 
conferred upon her father on the day of marris^. 

It is scarcely possible, with due congruity^ to carry 
ferther the profound morality, the novel rules of de- 
corum, the exquisite paradoxes, and divine maxims 
with which the author I speak of has favoured imd 
regaled the present age. He would undoubtedly fed 
the perfect congruity of officiating ^s bride-ipan at the 
wedding. He would compose the princess's epithala* 
mium, and not fail to celebrate the grand exploits of 
her father. The bride may then possibly impart some 
acrid kisses ; for be it known that this same writer, ia 
another romance called Heloise, introduces a young 
Swiss^ who had caught a particular disorder in Paris, 
saying tp his mistress, ** Keep your kisses to yourself; 
they ar^ too acrid." . • 

A time will come when it will scarcely be conceived 
possible that such works should have obtained & soj^ of 
celebrity; had the celebrity continued, it would have 
done no honour to the age. Fathers of families soon 
made up their minds that it was not exactly decorous 
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to infifTv tlieir eldest sons to the daughters of exectiti* 
oners whatever congniity might appear to exist between 
the lover and the lady. There is a rule in all things, 
and certain limits which cannot be rationally passed. 

Est modus ID rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 

EXPIATION. 

•' Dieu fit du repentir la vertu des mortels." 

, The repentance of man is accepted by God as virtue^ 
and perhaps the finest institution of antiquity was that 
solemn ceremony which repressed crimes by announc- 
ing that they would be punished, and at the same time 
soothed the despair of the guilty by permitting them to 
redeem their transgressions by appointed modes of pe- 
nance. Remorse, it is to be remembered, must neces- 
sarily have preceded expiation, for diseases are older 
Aan medicine, atfd necessities than relief. 

There was, then, previously to all public and legal 
forms of worship, a natural or instinctive religion which 
inflicted grief upon the heart of any one who, through 
ignorance or passion, had committed an inhuman ac- 
tion. . A man in a quarrel has killed his friend, or his 
bpotker, or a jealous and frantic lover has taken the life 
of her without whom he felt as if it were impossible to 
Ihre. The chief of a nation has condemned to death a 
virtuous man and useful citizen. Such men, if they 
retail l^ir senses and sensibility, become overwhelmed 
by despair. Their consciences pursue and haunt them ; 
two courses only are open to them, reparation or to 
become hardened in guilt. All who have the slightest 
feeling remaining chuse the former ; monsters idopt • 
the latter. 

As soon as religion was established, expiations were 
admitted. The ceremonies attending them w^re, un- 
questionably, ridiculous ; for what connection is there 
between the water of the Ganges and a murder ? How 
could a man re{)air homicide by bathing? We have 
already commented on the excess of absurdity and in- 
sanity which can imagine that what washes the body, 
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crashes tfie soul alsQ, and expunges from it the stain 
of evil actions. 

The water of the Nile had afterwards the same virtue 
as that of the Ganges; other ceremonies were added to 
these ablutions. The Egyptians took two he-goats and 
drew lots which of the two should be cast out loaded 
with the sins of the guilty. This goat was called Ha- 
lazel, the expiator. What connection is there, pray, 
between a goat and the crime of a human being ? 

It is certainly true that in after times this ceremony 
was sanctified among our fathers the Jews, who adopted 
many of the Egyptian rites; but the souls of the Jews 
were undoubtedly purified, not by the goat but by re- 
pentance. 

Jason having killed Absyrtes, his brother-in-law 
went, we are told, with Medea, w1;iO was more guilty 
than himself, to be absolved by Circe, the queen and 
priestess of iBa, who passed in those days for a most 
powerful sorceress. Circe absolved them with a suck- 
ing pig and salt cakes. This might possibly be a 
very good dish,'but it could neither compensate for 
the blood of Absyrtes, nor makje Jason and Medea 
more worthy people, unless while eating their pig they 
also manifested Uie sincerity of their repentance. 

The expiation of Orestes, who had avenged his 
father by the murder of his mother, consisted in going 
and stealing a statue from the Tartars of the Crimea. 
The statue was probably extremely ill executed, and 
there appeared nothing to be gained by such an enter- 
prise. In later times these things were contrived bet- 
ter: mysteries were invented, and the ofienders tnight 
obtain absolution at these mysteries by submitting to 
I certain painful trials, and swearing to lead a new life. 
It is from this oath that the persons taking it had 
attached to them, among all nations, a name corres- 
ponding to that of initiated, *' qui ineunt vitam novam,'* 
'• — who begin a new career, who enter upon the path of 
virtue. 

We have seen under the article Baptism that ihe 
christian catechumens were not called initiated till after 
they had been baptised. 
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It is indisputable, that persons had not their sins 
washed away in these mysteries, but by virtue of 
the^ir oath tQ become virtuous: the hieropbant in alt 
the Grecian mysteries, when dismissing the assembly, 
pronounced the two Egyptian words, " Koth, om- 
pheth," watch, be pure; which at once proves that the 
mysteries came originally from Egypt, and that they 
were invented solely to make mankind better. 

Wise men, we thus see, have, in every age, done alt 
Hi their power to inspire the love of virtue, and to pre- 
vent the weakness of man from sinking under despair ; 
but, at the same time, there have existed crimes of suck 
magnitude and horror, that nO mystery could admit of 
their expiation, Nero, although an emperor, could not 
obtain initiation into the mysteries of Ceres. €on- 
stantine, according to the narrative of Zozimus, was un- 
able to procure the pardon of his crimes : he was pol- 
luted with tiie blood of his wife, his son, and all his 
relations. It was necessary, for the pi-otection of the 
human race, that] crimes so flagitious should be 
deemed incapable of expiation j that the prospect of 
iibsolution might not invite to their committal, and that 
hideous atrocity might be checked by universal horror. 

The Romian catholics have expiations which they 
call penances. We have seen, under the article Aus- 
terities, how grossly so salutary an institution has 
been abused. 

According to the laws of the barbarians who sub- 
veited the Roman empire, crimes were expiated by 
money. This was called compounding: " Let the 
Oflfenqer compound by paying ten, twenty, thirty 
shillings." Two hundred sous constituted the. compo- 
sition price for killing a piiest, and four hundred for 
kitting a bishop ; so that a bishop was worth exactly 
two priests. 

After having thus compounded with men, God him- 
self was compounded with, when the practice of con- 
fession became generally established. At length pope 
Johii XXII. established a tariff of sins. 

The absolution of incest, committed by a layman, 
cost four livres tournois : *' Ab incestu pro laico in foro^ 
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eotisci^ntiee turbnehses quatuor." For ai man and 
Vpman who have committed incest, eighteen livre^ 
tournois, four ducats, and nine carlines. This is cer- 
tainly unjust; if one person pays only four livres tour* 
nois, two persons ought not to pay more than «ight. 

Even crimes against nature have actually their 
affixed rates, amounting to ninety livres toumois, 
twelve ducats, and six carlins: "Cum inhibttione 
turonenses 90, ducatos 12, carlinos 6," &c. 
, It is scarcely credible that Leo X. should have been 
so imprudent as to print this book of rates or indulgen- 
ces, in 1514, which, however, we are assured he did ; 
at the same time it must be considered that no spark 
hadnhen appeared of that conflagration,, kindled after- 
wards by the reformers ; and that the court of Rome 
reposed implicitly upon the credulity of the people, 
and neglected to throw even the slightest veil over its 
impositions. , The p\iblic sale of indulgences, which 
soon followed, shows that that court took no precau- 
tion whatever to conceal its ffross abon^iinations from 
the various nations which had been so long accustomed 
to them. When the complaints against the abuses of 
the Romish church burst forth, it did all in its power to 
suppress this publication, but all was in vain. - 

If I may give my opinion upon this book of rates, I 
must say that I do not believe the editions of it are 
genuine : the rates are not in any kind of proportion 
and do not at all coincide with those stated by d'Au- 
bigne, the grandfather of madame . Maintenon, in the 
copfession of Sanci. Depriving a woman of her vir- 
ginity is estimated at six gros, and committing incest 
with a mother or a sister, at five gros. This is evidently 
ridiculous. I think that there really was a system of 
rates or taxes established for those who went to Rome 
to obtain absolution or purchase dispensations, but that 
the enemies of the Holy See added largely, in order to 
increase the odium, against.it. Consult Bayle, under 
the articles Bank,.Piriet, Drelincourt. 

It is at least, positively certain, that these rates 
•were never aiithorised by any council ; that they con- 
stituted an enormous abuse, invented by avarice, and 
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respected hj those v^o vfeve intereeteid in its not being 
aWlifihed. The sellers and the purchasers equally 
found their account in it ; and, accordingly, pone op- 
posed, it before the breaking out of the disturbances 
attending thjB reformation. It must be acknowledged 
that an exact list of all these ratea or taxes would be 
eminently useful in the formation of a history of the 
human mind. 

EXTREME. 

We will here attempt to dr?iw from the word 
' extreme ' an idea that may be attended with some 
utility. 

It is every day disputed, whether in war success is 
ascribable to conduct or to fortune ? 

Whether in diseases, nature or medicine is most 
operative in healing or destroying ? 

Whether in law, it is not judicious for a man to 
compromise although he is in the right, and to defend a 
cause although he is in the wrong ? 
, Whether the fine arts contribute to the glory or to 
the decline of a state? 

Whether it is wise or injudicious to encourage 
superstition in a people ? 

NfVhether there is any truth in metaphysics, history, 
^r morals? 

Whether taste is arbitrary, and whether there is in 
reality a good and a bad taste? &c. 

In order to decide at once all these questions, take 
;$in example of the extreme cases under each, compare 
these two extremes, and you will immediately discover 
^e truth. 

You wish to know whether success in war can bp 
infaiiiWy decided by conduct; consider the most 
ex^^n&e ca$e> th? paost opposed situations in which 
Qonduc^ ^lone will infallibly triumph. The hostile 
army must necessarily .pass through a deep mountain 
g9Tf^ ;, ypur commander knows this circumstance ; he 
makes a forced march, gets possession of the heights, 
^i QjmpletplyenolQses the enemy. in the defile ; Siere 
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they must- either ' perish or surrender. In this e^trefAft 
case fortune can have no share in the victory. . It 'is de^ 
monstraWe, therefore, that skill may decide the Success 
of a campaign, and it hence necessarily follows that 
war is an art. 

Afterwards imagine an advantageous but not a de- 
cisive position ; success is not certain, but it;i8 exceed- 
ingly probable. And thus, from one gradation ttr 
another, you arrive at what may be considered a 
perfect equality between the two armies. Who shall 
then decide? Fortune; that is, some unexpected cir- 
cumstance or event; the death of a general dfficer 
while going to execute some important order; the 
derangement of a division in consequence of a false 
report, the operation of sudden panic, or various other 
causes for which prudence can find no remedy ; yet it 
is still always certain that there is an art, that there is 
a science in war. 

The same must be observed concerning medicine; 
the art of operating with the head or hand to preserve 
the life which appears likely to be lost. 

The first who applied bleeding as speedily as possible 
to a patient under apoplexy ; the first who conceived 
the idea of plunging a bistoury into the bladder to 
extract the stone from it, and of closing up the wourtd* 
the first who found out the method of stopping gangrene 
in any part of the human frame, were undoubtedly 
men almost divine, and totally unUke the physicians ai 
Moli^re. 

Descend from this strong and decisive example to 
cases less striking and more equivocal ; you perceive 
fevers and various other maladies cured without its 
being possible to ascertain whether this is done by the 
physician or by nj^ture : you perceive diseases, the issue 
of which cannot be judged of; various physicians are mis- 
taken in their opinions of the seat or nature of them ; he 
who has the acutest genius, the keenest eye, develops 
the character of the complaint. There is then an art 
in medicine, and the man of superior mind is acquainted 
with its niceties. Thus it was that Peyronius discovered 
that one of the courtiers had swallowed a sharp bone. 
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iif^^^iob bad occasioned an ulcer and endangered his life ; 
and thus also did Boerhaave discover the complaint, as 
unknown as it was dreadful, of a countess of Wasse- 
naer. There is therefore, it cannot be doubted, an art 
in medicine, but in every art there are Virgils and 
Mfaeyiuses. 

Ii^ jurisprudence, take a case that is clear, in which 
the law pronounces decisively; a bill of exchange cor- 
rectly drawn and regularly accepted ; the acceptor is 
bound to pay it in every country in the world. There 
is therefore a useful jurisprudence, although in innu- 
merable cases sentences are arbitrary, because, to the 
misery of mankind, the laws are ill framed . 

Would you wish to know whether the fine arts are 
bejneficial to a natioji? Compare the two extremes: 
Cicero and a perfect ignoramus. Decide whether the 
fall of Rome was owing to Pliny or to Attila. 

It is asked whether we should encourage superstition 
in the. people? Consider for a moment what is the 
greatest extreme on this baleful subject, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the massacres of Ireland, or the 
crusades j and the question is decided. 

Is there any truth in metaphysics? Advert to those 
points which are most striking and true. Something 
exists, something therefore has existed from all eternity. 
An eternal being exists of himself; this being cannot be 
either wicked or inconsistent. To these truths we must 
yield ; almost all the rest is open to disputation, and 
, the clearest understanding discovers the truth. 

It is in everything else as it is in colours ; bad eyes 
can distinguish between black and white ; better eyes, 
and eyes much exercised, can distinguish every nicer 
gradation. 

Usque aded quod tangit idem est, tamen ultima distant. 

• EZEKIEL. 

Of some singular Passages in this Prophet, and of 
certain Ancient Usages. 

It is well known, that we ought not to judge of 
ancient usages by modern ones ; he that would reform 
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the couH. of Aldnous in the Odyssey, upon the model- 
of the grand Turk, or Louis XIV. would not meet 
with a very gentle reception from the learned : he who 
is disposed to reprehend Virgil for having described, 
king Evander covered with a bear's skin, and accom^ 
panied by two dogs, at the introduction of ambassadors, 
is a contemptible critic. 

The manners of the ancient Egyptians and Jows 
are still more different from ours, than those of king 
Alcinous, his daughter Nausica, and the worthy 
Evander. Ezekiel, when in slavery among the Chal- 
deans, had a vision near the small river Chobar^ 
which fall Si into the Euphrates. 

We ought not to be in the least astonished at his 
having seen animals with four faces, four wings', 
and with calves' feet; or wheels revolving without aid, 
and " instinct with life :" these images are pleasing 
to the imagination ; but many critics have been shocks 
ed at the order given him by the Lord to eat, for a 
period of three hundred and ninety days, bread made 
of barley, wheat, or millet, covered with human ordure. 

The prophet exclaimed, in strong disgust. My soul^ 
has not hitherto been polluted ; and the Lord replied,* 
Well, I will allow you instead of man's ordure, to 
use that of the cow, and with the latter you shall 
knead your bread. 

As it is ttow unusual to eat a preparation of bread 
of this description, the greater number of men regar4 
the order in question as unworthy of the Divine Ma- 
jesty. Yet it must be admitted, that cow-dung, and 
all the diamonds of the great Mogul, are perfectly 
equal, not only in the eyes of a Divine Being, but in 
those of a true philosopher; and, with regard to the 
reasons which God might have for ordering the; pro- 
phet this repast, we have no right to enquire into 
them. 

It is enough for us to see, that commands which 
appear to us very strange, did not appeat so to the 
Jews. 

ft must be admitted, that the synagogue, in the 
time of St. Jerome, did not suffer Ezeluel to be 'read 
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before the age of thirty; but this was because, in the 
eighteenth chapter, he says that the son shall not bear 
the iniquity of his father, and that it shall not be any 
longer said, the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the childrens* teeth are set on edge. 

This expression was considered in direct contra- 
diction to Moses, who, in the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Numbers, declares that the children bear the iniquity 
of the fathers, even to the third and fourth generation.* 

Ezekiel, again, in the twentieth chapter, makes 
the Lord say, that he has given to the Jews precepts 
which are not good. Such are the reasons for which 
the synagogue forbade young people from reading an 
author likely to raise doubts on the irrefragibility of 
the laws of Moses. 

The censorious critics of the present. day are still 
more astonished with the sixteenth chapter of Ezekiel. 
In that chapter, he thus takes it upon him to expose 
the crimes of the city of Jerusalem. He introduces 
the Lord * speaking to a young woman ; and the Lord 
said to her, " When thou wast born, thy navel string 
'VdLS not cut, thou wast not salted, thou wast quite 
naked y I had pity on thee; thou didst increase in 
stature, thy breasts were fashioned, thy hair was grown, 
I passed by thee, I observed thee, I knew that the 
time of lovers was come, I covered thy shame, I spread 
my skirt over thee ; thou becamest mine ; I washed 
and perfumed thee, and dressed and shod thee well ; 
I gave thee a scarf of linen, and bracelets^ and a chain 
for thy neck ; I placed a jewel in thy nose, pendants 
in thy ears, and a crown upon thy head," &c. 

" Then, confiding in thy beauty, thou didst in the 
height of thy renown, play the harlot with every passer- 
by ... . And thou hast built a high place of pro- 

* It 16 to be presumed, that it is on precisely the same pHn- 
Oiple the catholics object to the general perusal of the Bible. 
Mahomet is the most plain dealing on this occasion, for it is laid 
down, that when two passages oppose each other in the Koran, 
the last in the order of time, is to be received as rule, which 
precludes quoting on the principle of* economy," (see Economy 
or WoBDs) that is to say, either the one passage or thu other as 
may suit the temporary purpose of the speaker. — T. 
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fanation . . ^ . and thou hast prostituted thyself 
in public places, and opened thy feet to every one 
that passed and thou hast committed fornica- 
tion with the Egyptians .... and finally thou hast 
paid thy lovers and made them presents, that they 
might lie with thee .... and by hiring them, instead 
of being hired, thou hast done differently from ckh'er 
harlots .... The proverb is,^ as is the mother, so 
is the daughter, and that proverb is used of thee," &Ci 

Still more are they exasperated on the subject of 
the twenty-third chapter. A mother had two daugh* 
ters, who early lost their virginity. The elder was 
called Ahola,aud the younger Aholibah .... " Aho* 
lah committed fornication with young lords and cap- 
tains, and lay with the Egyptians from her early 
youth .... Aholibah, her sister, committed still 
greater fornication with officers and rulers, and welU 
made cavahers ; she discovered her shame, she mul* 
tiplied her fornications, she sought eagerly for the 
embraces of those whose flesh was as that of asses> 
and whose issue was as that of horses." 

These descriptions which so madden i^eak mind^; 
signify, in fact, no more than the iniquities of Jerusalem 
and Samaria : these expressions which appear to us 
licentious, were not so then. The same vivacity is 
displayed in many other parts of scripture without the 
slightest apprehension. Opening the womb is very 
frequently mentioned. The terms made use of to 
express the union of Boaz with Ruth, and of Judah 
with his daughter-in-law, are not indelicate in the 
Hebrew langiiage, but would be so in our own. 

People who are not ashamed of nakedness, never 
cover it with a veil. In the times under consideration*, 
no blush could have been raised by the mention of 
particular parts of the frame of man, as they were 
actually touched by the person who bound himself by 
any promise to another ; it was a mark of respect, a 
symbol of fidelity, as formerly among ourselves, feudal 
lords put their hands between those of their sovereign. 

We have translated the term adverted to, by 9ie 
word thigh. Eliezer puts his hand under Abraham'^ 
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thigli* Joseph puts his hand under the thigh of 
Jacob. This custom was very, ancient in Egypt. The 
Egyptians were so far from attaching any disgrace to 
.what we are . desirous as much as possible to conceal, 
and avoid the mei;Ltion of, that they bore in procession 
a large and characteristic image, called Phallus, in 
order to thank the gods for making the human frame 
so instrumental in the perpetuation of the human 
species. 

AH this affords sufficient proof, that our sense of 
decorum and propriety is different from that of other 
nations. When do the Romans appear to have been more 
polished, than in the time of Augustus. Yet Horace 
scruples not to say in one of his moral pieces, 

-- • Kec metuo, ne dum futuo vir rare recurrat. 

Satire II. book i. .v. 127. 

Augustus uses the same expression in an epigram 
on Fulvia. 

The man who should among us pronounce the ex- 
pression in our language corresponding to it, would 
oe regarded as a drunken porter ; that word, as well 
as various others used by Horace and other authors, 
appears to us even mpre indecent than the expressions 
of Ezekiel. Let us then do away with our prejudices 
when we read ancient authors, or travel among distant 
nations. Nature is the same everywhere, and usages 
are everywhere different. 

I once met at Amsterdam a rabbi quite brimful of 
this chapter. " Ah ! my friend," says he, " how very 
much we are obliged to you. You have displayed all 
the sublimity of the mosaic law, Ezekiel's breakfast; 
his delightful left-sided attitudes; Aholah and Aholiba 
are admirable things; they are types, my brother, 
types which show that one day the Jewish people will 
be miasters of the whole world; but, why did you omit 
so many others which are nearly of equal strength ? 
Why did not you represent the Lord saying to the sage 
Hosea, in the second verse of the first chapter: ' Hosea, 
ti^ke to thyself a harlot, and make to her the chil- 
4r«n of a harlot?' Such are the very words. Hosea 
takes the young woman, and has a son by her, and 
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afterwards a daughter, and then again a soa; ai^d it 
was a type, and that type lasted three years. That i^ 
not all ; the Lord says in the third chapter, * Go and 
take to thyself a woman who is not merely a bacloty 
but an adulteress.' Hosea obeyed, but it cost hioa 
fifteen crowns and eighteen bushels of barley; for yoUf 
know, there was very little wheat in the land of pror 
mise ; — but are you aware of the meaning of all this T* 
" No,**said I to him. ** Nor I neither," said the rabbi. 
A grave person then advanced towards us, and sai^y 
they were ingenious fictions, and abounding in exr 
quisite beauty. ** Ah sir," remarked a young man^ 
** if you are inclined for fictions, give the preference 
to those of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid." He who pren 
fers the prophecies of Ezekiel, deserves tobrealcfa^ 
with him. 

FABLE. 

It is very likely that the more ancient fables, in tiie 
style of those attributed to JEsop, were invented by the 
first subjugated people. Free men would not have had 
occasion to disguise the truth : a tyrant can scarcely 
be spoken to except in parables ; and at present, even 
this is a dangerous liberty. 

It might also very well happen, that men naturally 
liking images and tales, ingenious persons amused 
themselves with composing them, without any other 
motive. However that may be,, fable is more ancient 
than history. . ' ^ 

Among the Jews, who are quite a modern pec^le*^ in 
comparison with the Chaldeans and Tyrians their 
neighbours, but very ancient by their own accounts, 
fables, very similar to those of E'sop, existed in the timd 
of the Judges, 1233 years before our era, if we may de« 
pend upon received computations. 
, ! > .. } 

* It is proved that the Hebrews did not arrive in PalesUnc un^ 
til Canaan had already several cities: Tyre, Sidon, and ^erilh^ 
flourished. • It is said that Joshua destroyed Jericho, and the city 
of letters, archives, and schools called Cariat Sepher. The Jews 
were therefore barbarians only, who carried tbeir raVAges aittODg 
a comparatively polished people. _ , , ^ 
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" It Is «aid,'hi the book, of J\i4g$&> tht^t Gideon had 
serQtity 9011$ born of hi8;maQy,wives; and th^, by a 
eo^^^QCyhe bstd another sgaa napaed Abimelech. 

Now, this Abimelech slew sixty-nine of his brethren 
ttpon 'oBe stone^ a^cpr^ip^ to Jewish cnstom, and, in 
c^a^quence, the.Jew^, fiul of r^ppept ai[Mi admiration, 
vi^t to croWA him king» under an oak near Mjllo, a 
cky which is but very little know^ in history. 

Jetham alone, the ypunges.t of thp broth^s,, escaped 
the carnage (as it always happens in ancient histories) , 
a^ harangued the Israelite^;, telling them that the 
t^ees W^t one day to chiisea kiijg.; we do not well see 
hpw.they could march,, but if they w^re able to speak, 
tbay plight just as well be able to walk. They first ad- 
di^BS^ thems^lve? to t\y^ oKve, saying,. " Reign thou 
over us." The. ojive replied, " I will not quit the care 
of my oil to be pron^ptied over you." Th^ fig-tree sfiid 
that he liked his figs better th^n the trouble of the 
supreme power. The vine gav^ the preferenjce to its ^ 
g|:;^ipes. At last, the trees address^.d themselves, to the 
bca^Ue, which answered : 'Mf in truth ye anoint one 
ki^g over, yq^, then con^e ap4 P^t your trust in n[iy , 
shadow ; and if not, let fire come out. of the bramble^ 
afid ^devour the cedars of Lebanon." 

Jt is. true, that this fMe falsifies throughout be- 
cause fire cannot come from, abraipble, but, it shows 
tMiaiJ^qwty of the use of fables. 

That of the belly and the members, which calmed a 
t)ui^t in Rome about twp thousand three hundred 
y^»x^:9ig99 is ingenious, anc^ withjOiut faiiU. Thf mojre^^ 
Bfi^^^t the. fablei^ th^ more, allegorical thi^y were^ 
* Is q^ tjiQ. ancient J fable,, of Venus, as related by 
tt^iody ontireliy a^ flible of nature ? ,This Venus is the 
g;K4dfyi& of l^^u^ Beauty qeases tq, be loveW^ if 
ipa^oipp^nied by tihe graces, ^auty^ produces love. 
]«Qv^ h£^ ff^t^s, whi^h piercj^ all heajrts : he wears a. 
b^age, iJ^Jiiph; Qonce^. th^. fjiults qt thqse beWye^* 
H(^ h?i8.iving%:. h^ cpip^ q^icl|ly> sind flie^^ a^j^ay tbe^ 

Wisdom is conceived in the brain of the chief of the 

TOL. III. o 
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gods; under the . name of Minerva. The ^orf of 
man is a divine fire, which Minervst shows to Piia-^ ' 
metheusy who makes use of this divine fire to 'animate 
mankind. ^ 

It is impossiMe, in these fables, not to recogni^'ft 
lively picture of pure nature. Most other ftfcbles a*e 
either corruptions of aftcient histories, or the ca'prides 
of the imagination. It is with ancient fables as with 
our modern tales ; some convey charming morals, and 
others very insipid ones. 

The ingenious fables of the ancients have been 
grossly imitated by an unenlightened race — witness 
those of Bacchus, Hercules, Prometheus, Pandora, 
and many others, which were the amusement of 
the ancient world. The barbarians, who confusedly 
heard them spoken of, adopted them into their own 
savage mythology, and afterwards it is pretended that 
they invented them. Alas ! poor unknown and igno- 
rant people, who knew no art either useful or agree- 
able; to whom even the name of geometry was 
unknown — dare you say that yoil have invented any ' 
thing ? You have not known either how to discover 
truth, or to lie adroitly. 

The most elegant Greek fable was that of Psyche ; 
the most pleasant, that of the Ephesian matron. The 
prettiest among the modems is that of foHy,' whd,- 
having put out love's eyes, is condemned to be his 
guide. 

The fables attributed to Esop are all emblems; 
instructions to the weak, to guard them as much as 
possible against the snares of the strong. All nations, 
possessing a little wisdom, have adopted them. La 
Fontaine has treated them with the most elegance. 
About eighty of them are master-pieces of simpHcity, 
grace, finesse, and sometimes even of poetry. It is 
otie of the advantages of the age of Louis XIV. to 
have produced a La Fontaine. He has so well dis- 
covered, almost without seeking it, the art of making 
one read, that he has had a greater reputation in France 
than genius itself. 
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Boileau has never. reckoned him among thoae who 
^d,h0nour to the great age of Louis XIV. his reason 
..or hig pretext ws^s, that he had never invented scy- 
thing. What will better bear out Boileau is, the great 
number of errors in language and t^| incorrectness of 
ftyle, jfaultawhich La Fontaine might have av6ided,and 
which this severe critic could not pardon. His grass- 
hopper^ for instance ; who haying sang all the sum- 
JosTy went to beg from the ant her neighbour in the 
winter, telling her, on the word of an animal, that she 
would p§iy her principal and interest before Midsum- 
mer. To whom the ant replies : " You sang, did you ; 
I am glad of it ; then now dance." 

His astrologer, again, who falling into a ditch while 
gazing at the stars, was asked : " Poor wretch, do you 
expect to be able to re^d things so much above you !" 
Yet Copernicus, Galileo, Cassini, and Halley, have 
read the heavens very well; and the best astronomer 
that ever existed might fall into a ditch without being a 
poor wretch. 

Judicial astrology is indeed a very ridiculous char- 
latanism, but the ridiculousness does not consist in 
regarding the heavens : it consists in believing, or in 
making believe, that you read what is not there. Se- 
veral of these fables, either ill chosen or badly written, 
certainly merit the censure of Boileau. 

Nothmg is more insipid than the fable of the drowned 
woman, whose corpse was sought contrary to the 
course of the river, because in her life-time she had 
. always been, contradictory. 

. The tribute sent by the animals to kin^ Alexander 
is a fable, which is not the better for being ancient. 
The animals sent no money, neither did the lion advise 
them to steal it. 

The satyr who received a peasant into his hut should 
not . have turned him out on seeing that he blew his 
fingers because he was cold ; and afterwards, on taking 
the dish between his teeth, that he blew his pottage 
because it was hot. The man was quite right, and the 
satyr was a fool. Besides, we do not take hold of 
dishes with our teeth. 

o2 
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Tfie' '(irab-mbther, who TepVoacli^^ Ker'thiii^ter 
with* not walkSng stfaitfaild the tiaughter, wW^an- 
; Swerfed ;*t*lat Tiier^ioflier 'wiHfed' '6r6oked, is 'hdt to 
."agfeeal^te fable. 

■ The tireh-'^nd fhcVfutk, in c6ifi«ri6f<iiai lyaitri^rtftSp 
*^th thebat^h'aviiig'doanters, factors, 'tigents> paji*g 
' priticitraf and itite^estj- &c. ?ias neither ttuth^ lififtttte, 
* not any kind of fcierit. 

' A bush, Which ^oeS'Vith a1>at into fd^igti cbuntjfes 
' to iri&e; is one 'bf (Kosi cbid khd unnattrtal inventions, 
' whiqh Id Pdritaihe'shbitld not have adopted. A hotl&e 
' fnll of dogs and cats^'Kvih^ together Tikte' cousins aid 
-. quarrelling for a dish"dfp6ttage, sefems also very tutiWdr- 
tny of at tntirt of tkste. 
' The chattfering maepie^is sMworse.^ The eagle tcAls 
her that he 'declines her coihpan^ because^ she tOks fbo 
mnch. On which Ld Fontaine remarks that it is Ac- 
cessary; at court, to wear two f^ces. 

Wher^ is the merit of the fable of the kite prfesented 
by a bixd-cs^tcher to a king,, whose nose he had seiied 
with his ckws? 
The >pe wh6 ftiafried a Parisian ^irl, and beat her, 
' is an unfortunate story, presented to lA Fontaine, iBftid 
*^ whict he has Been so unfortunate as to put ihto vetse. 
Slick fables as these, and sbme others, may doubt- 
less justify Boileau : it might even happen ^at fia 
B^titaine cbuld not distinguish the bietd fableia (rtoi the 
gobd. ^ ' . : ' 

Marfame'de la Sablifere called La FontaSnA ^ ftibu- 
list, who bore fables as Naturally as a phira-^ee 
bears pFums. ' It is tru^'that he had only one style, 
and that he wrote* ah opera in the style of his fables* 

' Ndtwithirtandihg all this, Bofleati sbould h^ve ren- 
dered justice to the singular merit • of the good iniui, 
'as he calls li!mi and to the public, who ar* right in 
being enclidn ted with thie style df many of hisfabks. 
* La Fontaine was not an origind! cir ^ subfhne writer, 
' a kan of established tiiste, or one of the^^tgeriiiRes 
of a brilliant era ; and it is a very TeitiarkiWe fault in 
him, that he spieaks iot his own lariguage correctly. 
He is in this respect very inferior to Phcedtus; bult^he 
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a loan unique in the excellent pieces that lie lias 
.let^^s. Hiey are very numerous, , and are in .the 
mouths of dl those who nijive been respectably brought 
up: they contribute even to their education* They 
inll descend to posterity : they are adapted for all 
m^n and all times, while those of Boileau suit only 
» men of letters. 

jCf those Fanatics who would suppress the Ancient Fables. 

There is, among those whom we cdl jansenists, a 
little sect of hard and empty heads, who would sup- 
press the beautiful fables of antiquity, to substitute 
SL Prosper in the place of Ovid, and Santeuil in that 
of Horace. If they were attended to, our pictures 
would no longer represent Iris on the rainbow, or 
Minerva with her eegis ; but instead of them we should 
have Nicholas and Amauld fighting against the Jesuits 
and protestants ; Mademoiselle Perrier cured of sore 
eyes by a thorn from the crown of Jesus Christ, 
brought from Jerusalem to Port Royal; counsellor 
Carre de Montgeron presenting the account of St. 
Medard to Louis XV. and St. Ovid resuscitating little 
boys. 

In the eyes of these austere sages, Fenelon was only 
an idolater, who, following the example of the im- 
pious poem of the ^neid, introduced the child Cupid 
with tiie nymph Eucharis. . 

Pluche, at the end of his fable of the Heaven, en- 
titled their History, writes a long dissertation to prove 
that it is shameful to have tapestry worked in figures 
taken from Ovid's Metamorphoses ; and that Zephyrus 
and Flora, Vertumnus and Pomona, should be ba- 
nished from the gardens of Versailles.* He exhorts 
the school of belles lettres to oppose itself to this bad 
taste; which reform alone, he says, is capable of 
re-establishing the belles-lettres. 

Other puritans, more severe than sage, a little time 
ago, would have proscribed the ancient mythology as 

■ I I ■ " ' ■ ' - ' ' . ' ' ' ' ■ 

• Hittory of the Heaveoi, vol. ii. p. 396. 

o3 
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a "<6ofteclioii of pUerile ^tales, tiiiworthy thfe «idltiow- 
led^ed' ^r4tity of bui: iriaihiers.' It wduM/ifow^Jrer, 
be/apity fcbtini Ovid/ HoraceV'Hesiod, our-feie'ta- 
p^stry f)ictufes, and oirr bpera.* If we'are spared^he 
faniihar storied of ^op,'tirhy layhancf^'ott those stib- 
litnfe feb}e«, which liav^ bfeefa respected by ibstAUkid, 
whom they have instructed? They are mikigled^with 
many insipidities, no doubt, but what good is without 
' an alloy? Allage^ willadb^t Pandora's * box, ak^e 
bbttom of which was found man's t>nly eonsolation — 
hope ; Jupiter's two vessels, which unceasia^ p<i<Sred 
forth good and evil; the cloud embraced by^Ixsion, 
which is the emblem. and punishment df anr amhitibus 
man * and the death of Narcissus, which is the puhieh- 
raent of self-love. What is more sublime tJkairlhe 
image of Minerva, the goddeiss t)f wisdom, formed in 
the head of rthe master of the gods ? What is niore 
triie and agre^ble than the goddess of beauty, s^ways 
accompanied by the- graces. The ^ddesses of the 
arts, all daughters of memory — dd they nottcadius, 
as well as Locke, that without memory we eakmot 
possess either ju!dgment or wit? The arrims of Love, 
his fillet, and his childhood ; Flora, caressed, by Ze- 
phyrus, «kc;— ^are they Ti6t all seiisible persomfications 
of pvLve n&ture? These fables have survived thrieli- 
gions which Consecrated . them. Th6 temples of the 
gods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, are no more; .^ut 
Ovid still exists. Objects of credulity may be de- 
sq-oyed, but not those of pleasure; we shall fot^ver 
love these tirue and HVdy imdges. Lucn^ias didrnot 
believe , in these fabtilpuff gods^ but he ceidinrated 
nature under the name of Venus. 

Alma Venus cGeTT'sttibtei^ laberi^ia^igna 
Qus mard navigemm; que tema frugifefcntfts 
Coope|elbra8, per te quoniam geous bmoe aoiin«ntum -. 
Concipitur, vishque exortum lumina solis, &c. 

Kipd Vepus^ glory of the blest abodes, 
Parent of Eome, and j oy * of men and gods ; 
• Deligh(;ofalf,comforV ofsea and eartnV '• 
To whose kind power «fl creatures owe tluwr^birih, Ac. 

. / '.^ . Qbbbck. 
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> ^'ifiuitiliiiity/mit8>ob6Ciirity/ was led to acknowledge 

divinity m its images, bow is it t^ be blamed? Tbe 

pi^odkietiTe soul ti the world 'wa9 adored by the sages : 

'. tt^gt^Vfifriied the s^a under the iMune of Neptune, rthe 

» 'air under the^ image of Juno, and the country under 

4hart of Pan« It was th^edivbity of aimies under >the 

nstalt of ^€»^ : all these attiibutes weve animated per- 

' SbnificatioQS. Jupiter was the only ^od. The goiden 

< t:^Miib with which he bound the^inferior gods and men, 

'«wa8 a^strftingk image of the unity of a sovereign bang. 

The people were deceived, but what are. the people 

to us? 

It is continually demanded why the Greek and 
Roman magistrates permitted the divinities whom they 
adored in their temples to be ridiculed on their stage ? 
f This is a' false supposition . Tlie gods were not mocked 
in tbeir theatres, but the follies attrR>uted to these gods 
by* those who had corrupted the ancient mythology. 
'The consuls and preetors found it good to treat the 
ddyenture of the two Sosias wittily, but they would not 
have suffered the worship of Jupiter and Mercury to 
be attacked before the people^ It is thus that a thou- 
sand things which appear contradictory are not so in 
Ideality. I have seen, in the theatre of a learned. and 
witty nation, pieces ^ken from the golden Legend: 
'will it, on that account, be said that this nation per- 
mits its objects of religioin to be insulted? It need 
' not be feared we shall become pagans for having heard 
' the opera of Proserpine at Paris^ or for having seen 
• the nufitials of Psyche, painted by Raphael, in the 
» pope's palace at Rome; Fable forms the taste, but 
renders no person idolatrous. 

The beautiful fables, of emtiquity have also this great 
advantage over history •:- they ate lessons of virtue, 
while alno9t aU history narrates the success of vice. 
Jupiter, in the fable, descenda upon earth to punish 
Tantahis-andLydaioA; but in ^history, our Tantaluses 
and Lycaons are th6 god^ of the earth. Baucis and 
Philemon had their cabin changed into a temple; our 
^ fiaucises and Philemons are obliged to sell, for the 
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collector of the taxes, those kettles which, in Ovid, 
the ^ods changed into vases of gold. 

I know how much history can instruct us, and how- 
necessary it is to know it ; but it requires much inge- 
nuity to be able to draw from it any rules for individual 
conduct. Those who only know politics throuffh 
books, will be often reminded of those lines of Corneiire, 
which obsetve, that examples will seldom &u£[ke for 
our guidance, as it often happens that one person pe- 
rishes by the very expedient which has pf0;VBd me 
salvation* of another. 

Les exemples recens suffiraient pour m'instruire 
Si par Texemple seul on devait se conduire ; 
Mais souvent run se perd oil Tautre s'est sauve, 
Et par ou Tun perit, un autre est conserve. 

Henry VIII. the tyrant of his parliament, his nnnis- 
ters and his wives, of consciences and of purses, lived and 
died peaceably. Charles I. perished on the scaffold. 
Margaret of Anjou in vain waged war in person a 
dozen times with the English, the subjects of her hus- 
band, while William III. drove James II. from Eng- 
land without a battle. In our days we have seen the 
royal family of Persia murdered, and strangers upon 
the throne. To look at events only, history seems to 
accuse providence, and fine moral fables justify it. • It 
is clear that both the useful and agreeable may bje dis- 
covered in them, however exclaimed against by those 
who are neither the one nor the other. Let them talk 
on, and let us read Homer and Ovid, as well as 
Titus Livius. and Rapin Thoyras. Taste induces, pre- 
ferences, and fanaticism exclusions. The arts are 
united, and those who would separate them ' know 
nothing about them. History teaches us what we are — 
fable, what we ought to be. 

Tous les arts sont amis, ainsi qu*ils sent divins : 
Qui veut les separer est loin de les cotinattre. 

L'histoire noas a'pprend ce que sont les humatiiBy 
La fable ce qu ils doivent €tre. 
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FAOtlON. 
O^^iUMemmgofl^Word. 

The word ' lae^n ' comes^ from the Latin facese; 

it i$ «ini4oyed tO: signify the state of a soldier at his 

post, on duty (enfaction) squadrons or troops of com- 

bpMtabts in the drcns; 'gneen, blue, red, and white 

. deletions. 

The acceptation in which the term is generally used 
is that of a seditious party in the state. The term 
party in itself implies nothmg that is odious, that of 
fiction i^ always odious. 

A great man^ and even a man possesung only medio- 
crity of talent, may easily have a party at dourt, in the 
- amy; in the city, or in bterature. 

A man may have a party in x^onsequence of his 
merits in consequence of the zeal and number of his 
fmnds, without being the head of a party. 

Marshal Catinfit, although little regarded at court, 
had a large party in the army without making any 
effort to obtain it. 

A head of a party is always a head of a faction ; 
duch were cardinal iletz^ Henry duke of Guise, and 
various oUiers^ 

A seditious party, while it is yet weak^ and has^no 
• influeace in the government, is only a faction. 

Ce^sar's faction speedily became a dominant party^ 
wlndi swallowed up the republic. 

When the einperor Charles VI. disputed the thrpne 
of Spain with Philip V. he had a party in that kipg- 
dem, And at length he had no more than a faction in it. 
Yet we may always be allowed to talk of the " party '- of 
Chirles VI. 

It is different wit;h respect to private persons. Des- 
cartes for a loilg time had a party in France ; it would 
be incorrect to say he had a faetien. 

Thus we perceive that words in many cases synony- 
mous cease to be so in others. 
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FACULTY. 

All the powers of matter and mind are faculties ; 
and, what is still worse, faculties of which we l^now 
nothing, perfectly occult qualities; to begin with 
motion, of which no one has ever discovered the 
origin. 

When the president of the faculty of medicine^ in 
the " Malade Imaginaire,'* asks Thomas Diafoirus,^ — 
" Quare opium facit dormire?" Why does opium cause 
sleep? Thomas very pertinently replies, — " Quia est in 
eo virtus dormitiva quee facit sopiere." Because it 
possesses a dormitive power producing sleep. The 
greatest philosophers cannot speak more to the pur- 
pose. 

The honest chevalier Jaucour acknowledges, under 
the article Sleep, that it is impossible to go beyond 
conjecture with respect to the cause of it. Another 
Thomas, and in much higher reverence than his bachelor 
namesake in the comedy, has in fact made no other 
reply to all the questions which are started throughout 
his immense volumes. 

It is said, under the article Faculty, in the grand 
Encyctopeedia, " that the vital faculty once established 
in the intelligent principle by which we are animated^ 
it may be easily conceived that the faculty, stimulated 
by the expressions which the vital sensorium transmits 
. to part of the common sensorium, determines the alter- 
' nate influx of the nervous fluid into the fibres which 
move the vital, organs in order to produce the alteniate 
contraction of those organs." 

This amounts precisely to the answer of the young 
physician Thomas, — " Quia est in eo virtus alterniva 
qu8e facit alternare." And Thomas Diafoirus has at 
least the merit of being shortest. 

The faculty of moving the foot when we wish to do 
80, of recalling to mind past events, or of exercising 
our five senses ; in short, any and all of our faculties 
will admit of no further or better explanation than 
that of Diafoirus. 
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But consider thought ! say those who understand the 
whble se.cret. Thought, which distinguishes man from 
all animals besides ! 

Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alts. 

0?id'8 Metamorph, book i. 76. 

More faoly man, of more exalted vfdnd ! 

As holy as you like; it is on this subject, that of 
thought or mind, that Diafoirus is more triumphant 
than ever. All would reply in accordance with him, — 
*^ Quia est in^eo virtus |)ensativa quee facit pensare." 
No one will ever develope the mysterious process by 
which he thinks. 

The case we are considering, then, might be extended 
to everything in nature. I know not whether there 
may not be found in this profound and unfathomable 
gulf of mystery, an evidence of the existence of a- 
supreme being. There is a secret in the originating or 
conservatory principles of all beings, from a pebble on 
the sea-shore to Saturn's Ring and the Milky Way. 
But how can there be a secret which no one knows? 
It would seem that some being must exist who can 
develope all. 

Some learned men, with a view to enlighten our 
ignorance, tell us that we must form systems ; that we 
shall thus at last find the secret out. But we have so 
long sought without obtaining any explanation, that 
disgust against farther search has very naturally suc- 
ceeded. That, say they, is the mere indolence of phi- 
losophy : no ; it iis the rational repose of men who have 
exerted themselves and run an active race in vain. 
And after all it must be admitted, that indolent philo- 
sophy is far preferable to turbulent divinity and meta- 
physical delusion. 

FAITH. 

SECTIOJf I. 

What is faith ? Is it to believe that which is evident? 
No,' Itife perfectly evident to my mind that there exists a 
necessary, etemsdy supreme and intelligent being. This 
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ist no matter of faith, but of reasofi. I havei^tiGt^meffii 
id thinking that this eternal atd Infinite beingy iivtott 
I consider as virtue, as goodness itseUV isdcisiroiM that 
I should be good and virtuous Faith' ooodists in 
believing, not what seems true but what seems false t& 
our understanding. The Asiatics- can ' only- by fsu^ 
beHete the journey of Mahomiet to the seven pkoiet^ 
and the incarnations of the god Fo, of Vishnoo, Xaci^ 
Brama, and Sommonocodom, &c. &c. They submit 
their understandings; they tremble to examine: wishing^ 
to avoid being either impaled or burnt, tiiey say,— =- 
"I believe." 

' We do not here inteiid the slightest allusion to thcr 
cathoHc faith. Not only do. we revere it, but we 
possess it. We speak of the falde lying faith of o&er - 
nations of the world, of that faith whiqh is not faith^ 
and which consists only in words. 

There is a faith for things that are merely astonjshtng 
and prodigious, and a faith for things co&tradictoxy 
and impossiblew 

Vishnoo became incarnate five hundred times; this 
is extremely astonishing, but it is not however physi- 
cally impossible; for if Vi^htooo po8s<^eae» a soul, ha 
nsay have transferred that soul into five hundred difier-' 
ent bodies, with a view to his own felicity^ The I^djiao, 
indeed, has not a very lively faith ; ^ he is not intimat^y 
and decidedly persuaided of these neietajincHrphoses ; but 
he will neverdieless say to hi^ bonze, *' 1 have faith; it^ 
is. your will and pleasure that Vishnoo has undergo&e 
five hundred incarnations^ which is worth tp yoii^an. 
income of five hundred rupees: very well ; you will 
ittvei^ against me^ and denounce me, and* ruia my,^ 
trade if I have not faith; but I have f£^ith, and here are 
ten rupees over and above for you." The Indian may 
swear to the bonze that .he bjaSeves, without taking a 
false oath ; for, after all, there is no demonsti^tion Hiat 
Vishnoo has not actually made five hundred visits to 
Ihdia. 

But if the boQ2e requires hiiat tobeUei^e tphat u coAr 
ttadictory or impossible, aei that two and two ttakft 
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fife^ (nrthat the same body may be in a thousand dif- 
tmat places^ or that to be and «ot to be are -iprecisely 
ime and the same thing; in th^t case, if the Indian 
Siiys he has faith, he lies ; and if he swears that he 
keneveSy he commits perjury. He says, therefore, to 
Ifce boofce, *' My reverend father, I cannot declare that 
I belieTe in these absurdities, even though they* should 
he worth- to you an income of ten thousand rupees 
mstead of five hundred." 

" My son," the bonze answers, " give me twenty 
rupees, and God will give you grace to believe all thiat 
you now do not believe." 

" But how can you expect or desire," rejoins the 
Indian, '' that God should do that by me which he 
cannot do even by himself ? It is impossible that God 
should either perform or believe contradictions. I am 
very willing to say, in order to give you satisfaction, 
that I betieve what is obscure, but I cannot say that I 
believe what is impossible. It is the will of God that 
we should be virtuous, and not that we should be ab- 
surd. I have already given you ten rupees; here are 
twenty more ; believe in thirty rupees ; be an honest 
man if you can, and do not trouble me any more.'^ 
^ It is .not thus with Christians. The faith which they 
have for things which they do not understand is founded 
upon that which they do understand ; they have grounds 
of credibiUty; Jesus Christ performed miracles in Ga- 
lilee ; we ought therefore to believe all that he said. 
In order to know what he said, we must consult the 
chureh. The church has declared the books which 
announce Jesus Christ to us to be authentic. We 
^gfat therefore to believe those books. Those books 
inform us, that he who will not Usten to the church 
,4hall be considered as a tax-gatherer or a pagan ; we 
iOjughttherefore to listen to the church,- that we may 
fM he disgraced and hated like the farmers-general. 
Ke Ought to submit our reason to it, not with infantile 
and bhnd credulity, but with a docile faith, such as 
season itself would authorise. Such is christian faith^ 
p^ticttlarly the Roman faith, which is << the faith" par 

VOL. III. p 
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excellence. Tke Lutherwiy Calviaistici ox AngliiOMi 
fiuth^ is a wicked faith.* 

SECTION II. 

. Divine faith, about which so much has been writ4e»; 
is evidently nothing more than incredulity bitm^bt 
lender subjection; for we ceitainly have no ei&et 
&cuLty than the understanding by which we can be«* 
lieve; and the objects of faith are not those of the 
understanding. We csyi believe only what app^u^s to 
be true ; and nothing can appear tvue but; in ^le ^ 
the three following ways : — ^by intuition or feeling, a» 
I exist, I see the sun ; or by an accumulation of proba- 
biUty amounting to certainty, as there is a city called 
Constantinople ; or by positive demonstration, as tri- 
angles of the same base and height are equal. 

Faith, therefore, being nothing at all of this descrip^ 
liop, can no more be a belief, a persuasion, than it can 
l^e yellow or red. It can be nothing but the annilnlar 
tion of reason, a silence of adoration at the contempla* 
tion of things absolutely incomprehensible* Xhusy 
^eaki^iig philosophically, no person believes the Tri- 
nity ; no person believes that the same body can be in 
a thousand places at pnce ; and he who says, I be- 
lieve these mysteries, will see, beyond the possibility' 
of doubt, if he reflects for a moment on what passes im 
his mind, that these words mean no more than, I- 
respect these mysteries ; I submit myself to those who 
announce them. For they agree with me, that my 
reason, or their own reason, bdieve them not; butilis 
clear that if my reason is not persuaded, I am not pes^ 
suaded. I and my reason <;annQt possibly be two dif- 
ferent beings. It is an absolute coatradiction thai I 
should receive that as true which my understanding 
rejects a^ false. Faith, therefore, is nothing but sub^ 
missive or deferential incredulity. 

But why should this submission be exercised whea 

* The humble docility of Voltftir^ was Astoniabiog, and s««ro^ 
exceeded by that ofFenelout—T. 
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Wf «*derstaBding kiTiiicibly recoifs? The reaisoii, w^ 
well know, is, t]bat my understanding;' has been per<^ 
fiiiaded that the mysteries of my faith are laid dowtt by 
Ood himself. All then that I can do, as a reasonabfe 
b^g, is to be silent and adore. This is what divines 
eall extemsd feith; and this faith neither is, nor can be, 
aivfthing more than respect fof things incomprehen- 
stble, in consequence of ithe reliance I place on thos6 
idio teach them. 

If God himself were to say to me, " Thought is of an 
olive colour;** " the square of a certain number is 
bkter ;'* I should certainly understand nothing at all 
from theser words. I could not adopt thetn either as 
true or false. But I will repeat them, if he commands 
me to do it; and I will make others repeat them at 
the risk 6f my life. This is faith : it is nothing more 
than obedience; 

In order to obtain a foundation then for this obe^ 
dience, it is merely necessary to examine the book* 
which require it. Our understanding, thereforej should 
mvestigate the books of the Old and New Testament, 
Hist as^ it would Plutarch or Livy ; and if it finds ia 
Ihera incoi^stible and decisive evidences, — evidenced 
obvious to all minds, and such as would be admitted 
by men of all nations, — that God himself i* their 
anthor, then it is our incumbent duty to subject our 
understanding ta the yoke of faith. 



SBCTION III. 



We have long hesitated whether or not to publish 
the following article, " Faith," which we met With in an 
t)ld book. Our respect for the chsat of St: Pet^ 
lestrained us. But some pious men having satisfied 
ms that Alexander VI. and St. Peter had nothing in 
common, we have at last determined to publish thi6 
curious little production, and do it without the slightest 
seniple. 

Prince Pica de Mirandola once met Pope Alexander 
VI. at the house of ^e courtezan Emilia, while Lucre* 
tia, the holy fother's daughter ,^ was confined in child* 
biiih| and the peo{^ of Rome weve discussing whether 
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the child of which she was delivei^ed beioi^edrto ik» 
pope, to his son the duke.de Valentioois, or.to Lucrei- 
tia's husband, Alphonso of Arragon, who was, consi- 
dered by many as impotent. The conversation imme* 
diately became animated and gay. Cardinal. Ben^o 
relates a portion of it. '^ My little Pica/' says the 
pope, '* whom do you think the father of my grandson?'' 
" I think your son-in-law," replied Pica. " What! 
how can you possibly believe such nonsense?" " I 
believe it by faith." " But surely you know that an 
impotent man cannot be a father." " Faith," replied 
Pica, " consists in believing things because they are. 
impossible ; and, besides, the honour of your house 
demands that Lucretia's son should not be reputed tb^ 
o^spring of incest. You require me to believe more 
incQ?nprehensib}e mysteries. Am I not bound to believe 
that a serpent spoke ; that from that time all mankind 
.^ere damned; that the ass of Balaam also spoke with, 
great eloquence ; and that the walls of Jericho fell down 
at the sound of trumpets ?" Pica thus proceeded with 
a, long train of all tne prodigious things in which he 
believed. Alexander absolutely fell back upon his sofiai. 
with laughing. ** I believe all that as well as you," 
i^ays he, " for I well kno\^ that I can be saved only by 
feith, as I can certainly never be so by works." "All, 
holy father," says Pica, " you need neither worka nor 
faith ; they are well enough for such poor profane 
creatures as we are ; but you, who- are absolutely a 
vice-god, you may believe and do just whatever you 
please. You have the keys of heaven; and St. P^ter 
will certainly never shut the door in your face. But 
with respect to myself, who am nothing but a poor 
prince, I freely confess .that I should have found some 
very powerful protection necessary, if I had lain with 
my own daughter, or had employed the stiletto and 
nightshade as often as your holiness." Alexander VI. 
understood raillery. " Let us speak seriously," says 
he to the prince. ** Tell me what merit there can be 
in a man's saying to God that he is persuaded of thittgs 
of which, in fact, he cannot be persuaded? Wfaat.plea-^ 
sure can this afibrd to God? Between ourselves* aiimn 
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wfc> «at9 that he believes what is impossible to b€^ 
btiidvid^ is--^a liar." 

' Pica de Mirandola at this cros&ed himself in great 
agtetiOiK <^ My god l" says he, " I beg your holiness's 
pardon; birt you are not a christian.'' " I am not,** 
mfs An popei ^ upon my faith." " I suspected ^/' 
said Pica/ deMimiiddla. 



FALSITY. 

* FArsiTT, properly speaking, is the contrary to 
truth, not intentional lying. 

' It is said that there were a hundred thousand men 
destroyed by the great earthquake at Lisbon; this is 
not a lie, it is a falsity. Falsity is much more common 
ftan error ; falsity falls more on facts, and error on 
opinions. It is an error to believe that the sun turns 
rewind the earth; but it is a falsity to advance that 
Bonis XrV. dictated the will of Charles II. 

The falsity of a deed is a much greater crime than 
A^mple lie; it is a legal imposture, a fraud committed 
with Ae pen. 

A man' has a false mind when he always takes 
tilings in a wrong sense, when, not considering the 
whole, he attributes to one side of an object that 
which belongs to the other, and when this defect of 
judgment has become habitual. 

• Palse^heartedness is, when a person is accustomed 
tfy flatter, and to utter sentiments which he does ;iot 
possess ; this is worse than dissimulation, and is that' 
which the Latins call simulatio. 

There is much falsity in historians; error among 
ptiilosQphers. Falsities abound in all polemical writ- 
ings, and still more in satirical ones. False mindfi^ 
are insupportable, and false hearts are horrible. 

FALSITY OF HUMAN VIRTUES. 

>^^:<W)i£K the duke de la Rochefoucauld wrote his 
Jlttfilghts on Self-Love, and discovered this great 
sptitt|[^ ^ Imman aotiou; one M» Esprit of the 

p 3 
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Oratpry, wrote a book, entitled " Of the Fd«tyIof 
Human Virtues." This author says, . that tfaeieasno 
virtue but by grace; and he terminatefteach.dM|^toi$ 
by referring to christian charity. So that according t€^ 
M. Esprit, neither Cato, Aristides, Marcu»« AureUttff/ 
nor Epictetus, were good men, who can be found only 
among the christians. Among the chnstiamt again^ 
there is no virtue except among the catholics; aad 
even among the catholics, the Jesuits must be excepted 
as the enemies of the Oratory ; — ergo, virtue is scarce-^ 
ly to be found anywhere except among the enemies 
of the Jesuits. 

This M. Esprit commences by asserting* that v:ur 
dence is not a virtue; and his reason is, that it is oftea 
deceived. It is as if he had said, that Ceesar wa» 
not a great captain because he was conquered at 
Dirachium. 

If M. Esprit had been a philosopher, he would 
not have examined prudence as a virtue, but as^ a 
talent, as a useful and happy quality ; for a great 
rascal may be very prudent, and I have known many 
such. Oh the age of pretending that 

Nul n'aiira de vertu que nous et nos aini3 ! 
None are virtuous but ourself and friends ! 

What is virtue, my friend ? It is to do good ; let us 
then do it, and that will suffice. But we give thee 
credit for the motive. What then ! according to thee, 
there is no difference between the president de Thou 
and Ravaillac ? between Cicero and that Popilius 
whose life he saved, and who afterwards cut off his 
head for money ; and thou wilt pronounce Epictetus and 
Porphyrins rogues, because tney did not follow our 
dogmas ? Such insolence is disgusting ; but I will say 
BO. more, for I am getting angry. 

FANATICISM. 

SECTION i; 

Fanaticism is the effect of a falue conscience, 
which makes religion subservient to the caprices of 
the imagination, and the excesses of the passiofts. 
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•' v>Jt'aris^,*]ii ^g^neral, from legislators entertaining 
too -narrofir views, or from their extending their regu- 
fcmipBS^ beyond the limits within which alone they 
1*^10 intended to operate. Th^ir laws are made 
merely for a select society. When extended hy zeal 
^ a whole peof^e, and transferred by ambition from 
one. climate to another, some changes of institution 
^Kmld take place, some accommodation to persons, 
plAces,' and circumstances. But what, in fact, has 
heexk like case? Certain minds, constituted in a great 
degree like those of the small original . flock, have 
received a system with equal ardour, and become its 
apostles, and even its martyrs, rather than abate a 
«iiigle iota of its demands. Others, on the contrary, 
less ardent, or more attached to their prejudices of 
education, have struggled with energy against the new 
yoke, and consented to receive it only after consider- 
able softenings and mitigations : hence the schism 
b^ween rigorists and moderates, by which all are 
Urged on to vehemence and madness, the one party 
for servitude, and the other for freedom. 

Let us imagine an immense rotunda, a pantheon, 
with innumerable altdxs placed under its dome. Let 
us figure to ourselves a devotee of every sect, whether 
9X present subsisting or extinct, at the feet of that 
divmity which he worships in his own peculiar way, 
under all the extravagant forms which human imagi- 
najtion has been able to invent. On the right we 
perceive one stretched, on his back upon a^at, ab- 
SQrbed in contemplation, and awaiting the. moment 
ivhen, the divine light shall come forth to inform his 
soul.. On the left is a prostrate energumen striking 
his forehead against the ground, with a view to obtain 
from it an abundant produce. Here we see a man 
with ' the air and manner of a mountebank, dancing 
ov^r the grave of him whom .he invokes. .There we 
observe a penitent, motionless and mute as the statue 
before which he has bent himself in humiliation. One^ 
pnrtbe prindpjie that God will not blush at his own 
xesemblance, displays openly what modesty universally 
concf^s^. another, as if the artist would shudder at 
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the sight of his own work, co«vers widt a]i<iia(>etietidble' 
yeil his whole person and countenanoe ; anmhar tamr 
his back upon the south, because from diat cp^slor 
blow6 the devil's tempest. Another stretdies oi^iw 
arms towards the east, because there God first ^ows 
his radiant face. Young women, suffused unlh teaisf 
bruise and gash their lovely persons under the ideo: 
of assuc^ing the demon of desire^ although by meaas 
tending in fact rather to strengtlien his influence ;. othcra 
again, in opposite attitudes, solicit the approachMPof 
the Divinity. One young man, in order to mortify the 
most urgent of his feelings, attaches to particular parts 
of his frame large iron rings, as heavy as he cam bear-; 
anodier checks still more effectually the> tempter's vio^ 
lence, by inhuman amputation, and suspends the 
bleeding sacrifice upon the altar. 

Let us observe them quit the temple, and, fall of 
the inspiration of their respective deities, spread tho 
terror and delusion over the face of the eardi. They 
divide the world between them; and the four ex^ 
tremities of it are almost instantly in flames : nations 
cfbey them, and kings tremble before them;. That 
almost despotic power which the enthusiasm of a 
single person exercises over a multitude who see ot 
hear him ; the ardour communicated to each other bje 
assembled minds; nutnberless strong and agitating 
influences acting in such circumstances, augmented by 
each individual's personal anxiety and distress, require: 
but a sh5rt time to operate, m order to produce universal 
delirium. Only let a single people be thus fascinated 
and agitated under the guidance of a few impostors^ 
the seduction will spread with the speed of wild«^re^ 
prodigies will be multiplied beyond -calcolation, and 
whole communities be led astray for eve*. When the 
human mind has once quitted the kiminoos track 
pointed out by natuke, it retutns to it no more; it 
wanders round the truth, but never obtains of it 
more than a few famt glimmerings^ whidi, veanMog 
widi the false lights df surrounding superstition,' Ha»0 
it^ in fact, in complete and palpable obscurity^ 

It is dreadful to observe, how the opinion^ thatttba 
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math' of beatven might be appeased by human mas- 
sacre; spread, alter being once started, through almost 
eieery religion ; and what various reasons have been 
fliven.for the sacrifice, as though, in order to preclude, 
i£. possible, the escape of any one from extirpation. 
Sometimes ^ey are enemies, who must be immolated 
tD Mars the exterminator. The Scythians slay upon 
tke altars of this deity a hundredth part of their 
]»ri«Qners of war; and from this usage attending 
victory, we may form some judgment of the justice of 
war: accordingly, among other nations, it was engaged 
in solely to supply these human sacrifices, so that, 
having first b^ instituted, as it would seem, to ex- 
piate the horrors of war, they at length came to serve 
as a justification of them. 

Sometimes a barbarous deity requires victims from 
among the just and good. The Getse eagerly dispute 
the honour of personally conveying to Zamolxis the 
vpws and devotions of their country. He whose good 
fortune has destined him to be the sacrifice, is thrown 
with the greatest violence upou a range of spears, 
fixed for the purpose. If on falling he receives a 
mortal "wound, it augurs well as to the success of the 
negociation and the merit of the envoy; but if he 
survives the wound, he is a wretch, with whom the 
god iwould not condescend to hold any communication. 

Sometimes children are demanded, and the respec- 
tive divinities recal the life they had but just imparted : 
"Justice," says Montaigne, " thirsting for the 
blood of innocence !" Sometimes the call is for the 
dearest and . nearest blood: the Carthagenians 
sacrificed their own sons to Saturn, as if Time did not 
devour . them with sufficient speed. Sometimes the 
demand was for the blood of the most beautiful. That 
Amestris, who had buried twelve men ahve, in order to 
obtain from Pluto, in return for so revolting an offer* 
iBg,f a somewhat longer life, — ^that same Amestris 
farther, sacrifices to that insatiable divinity twelve 
daughters of the highest personages in Persia ; as the 
«Eu:rificing priests have always taught men that they 
ought to offer on the altar the most valuable of their 
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.poMiesMom. It it upon thi9 principle that amotig igelse 
natbas the firsttborn were immolated^ and that amcHii;^ 
•thers they were redeemed by ofierings more ▼ainabfe 
to the minislers of sacrifice. Thi» it is, unquesdeo^ 
ably^ which introduced into Emope die practice prevft- 
lent for centuries of devodn? ch^dren to ceKbaey at 
the early age of five years, and shutting up in a cMster 
the brothers of an hereditary prince, just as m Asia ^e 
pnu^ce is to murder them. 

Sometimes it is the purest blood that is' demanded. 
We read of certain Indians^ if I recollect righliy, who 
hospkably entertain all who visit them, a^ make a 
merit of killtng every sensible and virtuoas strangeir 
who enters their country, that his talents and virtues 
may remain with them. Sometimes the blood required 
is that which is most sacred. With the majority of ido* 
laters, priests p^orm the office of execationer at te 
altar; and among the Siberians, it is the pcaedce to 
kill the priests^ in. order to dispatch them to pray in ^ 
other world fbr the fulfilment of the wishes of the 
people. 

But let us turn bur attention to other frenriea and 
other spectacles. All £ur(^e passes into Asia, by a 
road inundated with the blood of Jews,, who commit 
suicide to avoid falling into the hands of their enet- 
JBiies. This epidemic depopulates one half of the inha»- 
bited world ; kings, pontiffs, women, the young and the 
aged, all yield to the influence of the holy madness 
which, for a series of two hundred years, instigated th^ 
slaughter of innumerable nations at the tomb of a god 
<t)f peace. Then were to be seen lying iiraclea, and 
military hermits; monarchs in pulpits, and prelates in 
camps. All the . different statea Qonstitute one deli^ 
xious populace; barriers of mountains said seas mtt 
aurmounted; legitimate possessions are abandoned^ to 
enable their owners to fly to conquests which were v 
longer, in point of fertihty, the land of promise; man** 
ners become corrupted under fbreign skiea; princea,' 
after having exhausted their respective king(£>m8 to 
redeem a country which had never been theirs, conn- 
l^ete the ruin of them for their personal ransom; th«Mi^ 
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8¥«id|l 'Of soldiors^ wandering under die bimnen of 
miuiy ichieftaiB.% acknowledge the anthority of none, 
mA baat^ tiieir defeat by their des^tion; and the- 
disease tarnunates only to be succeeded by a contagion 
8tiU^iBate horrible ana desolating. 
. The same ^if it of fanaticism cherished the rage for 
diitaat conquests: scarcdyhad Europe r^aired its 
Iosses> when the discovery of a new world hastened the* 
ruin of our own. At that tenible iajusctiony ^' Go aond 
conquer/' America was desolated and its inhabitants 
exterminated; Africa and Europe were exhausted in 
vain to repeople it ; the poison of money and of plea- 
sure having enervated ti^e species, the world became 
nearly a desart, and appeared likely every day to ad*" 
^ancenearer to desolation, by the continual wars which 
were kindled on our continent, from the ambition of 
exten&ig its power to foreign lands. 

Let us now compute the immense number of slaves 
wlucb ^Bknaitidsm has > made, whether in Asia, where 
uncireumcidon was a mark of infamy, or in Africa, 
where the Christian name was a crime, or in America, 
where the pretext, of baptism absokitdy extingukhed 
the feelings of humanity. Let us compute the thou- 
sands who have been seen to perish either on scaffold» 
in i^ ages of persecution, or in civil wars by the 
hands of ftheir fellow citizens, or by their own bands^ 
tihrough excessive austerities and maceration. Let us 
9«rvey the surface of the earth, and glaiice at the 
yarious standards unfurled and blazing in the name oi 
religion ; in Spain against the Moors, in France against 
the ;Turks» in Hungary against the IWtars ; at the 
numerous military orders, founded for converting infi« 
dels by the point of tlie sword, and slaughtering one 
another at the foot of the altar they had come ta 
di^nd. Let us then look down from the appalling 
tnibunal thus raised on the bodies of ^e innocent and 
mis^able, in order to judge dte iivmg, as God, witk 
a balance widely difierent, will judge the dead. 
' . In.a word, let us contemplate t£e horrors of fift^n 
eeatuiies, all frequently renewed in the course of ^ 
sipgle one ; unarmed men slain at the feet of altars ; 
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kings destroyed by the dagger or bypoisoh;* a lak||6 
state reduced to half its extent by the fury of its 'own 
citizens ; the nation at once th6 most^warlike and thte 
most pacific on the face of the globe, dii^ed in ^tde 
hostility against itself; the sword unsheathed between 
die sons and the father; usurpers, tyrants, execu- 
tioners, sacrilegious robbers and blood-stained parri- 
cides violating, under the impulse of religion, «very 
convention divine or human ; — such is the -deadly pic- 
ture of fanaticism** 

SECTION II. 

If this term has at present any connection with its 
original meaning, it is exceedingly slight. 

Fanaticus was an honourable designation. It signi- 
fied the minister or benefactor df a temple. Accor&ig 
to the dictionary of Trevoux, some antiquaries have 
discovered inscriptions in which Roman citizens of con- 
siderable consequence assumed the title of fanaticus^ 

In Cicero's oration ** pro domo sua," a passage occurs 
in which the word fanaticus appears to me of difficult 
explanation* The seditious and libertine Clodtus, who 
h^d brought about the banishment of CicAo for hav- 
ing saved the republic, 'had not only plundered and 
demolished the houses of that great man ; but in order 
that Cicero might never be able to return to fat« city 
residence, he procured the consecration of the land on 
which it stood; and the priests had erected there a 
temple to Uberty, or rather to slavery, in which Csesar, 
Pompey, Crassus, and Clodius^ then held the republic : 
Thus in all ages has religion been employed as an in- 
strument in the persecution of great men. 

When at length, in a happier period^ Cicero waK 
recalled, he pleaded before the people, in order to ob-^ 
tain the restoration of the ground on which his hoitfe 
had stood, and the rebuilding of the house at the ex- 
pense of the Roman people. He thus expresses tim- 
, i 

* This article is taken from the article *' Fanaticism '* iff Ibd 
encyclopedia. M. Voltaire has merely abridged it, and givea ii 
a different arrangement. — French Ed, 
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fself.iB tibe speech agaiDSt Clodius (Oratio pro Domo 
sua, chap, xl.) ; 

>' Adspicite, adspicite, pontifices, hominem religio- 
stim . . » . monete eum, modum quemdam esse reli- 
gioiits; &imium esse supersthiosum non oportere. 
Quid tibi necesse fuit anili superstitione, homo fanatic^, 
Sftcnfidum, qiiod alieense domi fieret, invisere?" 
^ fioes the word /ana/icti^^ as used above, mean sense- 
)e9Sy pitiless, abominable fanatic, according to the pre- 
sent acceptation, or does it rather imply the pious 
religious man, the frequenter and consecrator of tem- 
ples ? Is it used here in the meaning of decided censure 
-Or ironical praise ? I do not feel myself competent to 
determine, but will give a translation of the passage : — 

** Behold, reverend pontiffs, behold the pious man ... 
.suggest to him, that even reHgion itself has its limits, 
'timt a man ought not to be so over-scrupulous. What 
ocoaMon was &ere for a sacred person, a fanatic like 
youraelf, to have recourse to the superstition of an old 
vmnan, in order to assist at a sacrifice performed ill 
smother person's house V* * 

Cicero alludes here to the mysteries of the BonctDea, 
vhiek had been profaned by Clodius, who, in the dis- 
guise of a female, and accompanied by an old woman, 
bad obtained an introduction to them, with a view to 
an assignation with Ceesat's wife. The passage is, 
^m consequence, evidently ironical. 

Cicero calls Clodius a religious man, and th^ 
icony requires to be kept up through the whole 
.paan^. He employs terms of honourable meanings 
more clearly to exhibit Clodius's infamy. It appears 
to me, therefore, that he uses the word in question, 
tjmmiieus, in its respectable sense, as a word conveying 
ik% idea of a saerificer, a pious person, a zealous minis- 
/tfiffofatempk. 

' Tlie term might be afterwards applied to those who 
believed themsdves inspired by the gods, who bestowed 
-a.sooaewhat curious gift on the interpreters of their 
/wili, by ordaining that, in order to be a prophet, the 
l&BUt of reason is indispensable. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Lei dieax k leur interpr^te ' 

Ont fait uo Strange don 9 
Ne peut on 6tre proplidte • 

Sans qu'on perd laTaison ? 

The same dictionary of Trevoux informs us, that the 
old chronicles of France call Clovis fanatic and pagan* 
The reader would have been pleased to have had: the 
particular chronicles specified. I have not found this 
epithet applied to Clovis in any of the few books I pos- 
sess at my house near Mount Krapak, where I now write. 

We understand by fanaticism, at present, a r^gious 
madness, gloomy and cruel. It is a malady oNf the 
mind, which is taken in the same way as the small- 
pox. Books communicate it much less than meetmgs 
and discourses. We seldom get heated while reading 
in solitude ; for our minds are then tranquil and sedate. 
But when an ardent man of strong imagination ad- 
dresses himself to weak imaginations, his eyes dart 
lire, and that fire rapidly spreads ; his tones, his ges- 
tures, absolutely convulse the nerves of his auditors* 
He exclaims, " The eye of God is at this mom^it imon 
you ; sacrifice every mere human possession and feel- 
ing ; fight the battles of the Lord :" — and they rus^ |0 
the fight. 

Fanaticism is, in reference to superstition, what deli« 
rium is to fever, or rage to anger. 

He who is involved in extacies and visions, who takes 
dreams for realities, and his own imaginations for pro- 
.phecies, is a fanatical novice of great hope and pronnse, 
and will probably soon advance to the highest fonO; 
and kill man for the love of God. 

Bartholomew Diaz was .a fanatical monk. He ^ad 
a brother at Nuremberg, called John Diaz, who wasan 
enthusiastic adherent to the doctrines of Luther, and 
completely convinced that the pope was antichrist, and 
had the sign of the beast. Bartholomew, still more ar^ 
dently convinced that the pope was god upon.coftby 
quits Rome, determined either to convert or mufderUs 
brother; he accordingly murdered him! Here. is ^^ 
perfect case of fanaticism. , We have, noticed frnddoflW 
justice to this Diaz elsewhere. 
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Pdyeuctes, who went to the temple on a day of 
solemn festival, to throw down and destroy the statues 
and ornaments, was a fanatic less horrible than Diaz, 
out not less foolish. The assassins of Francis duke 
of Guise,, of William prince of Orange, of king Henry 
IIL of king Henry IV. and various others, were equally 
possessed, equally labouring under morbid fury, with 

The most striking example of fanaticism i^ that exhi- 
Hted on the night of St. Bartholomew, when the people 
of P^ris rushed from house to house, to stab, slaughter, 
throw out of the window, and tear in pieces, their fel- 
low citizens not attending mass. Gruyon, Patouillet, 
Chaudon, Nonotte, and the ex-jesuit Paulian, are 
werely fanatics in a comer — contemptible beings, whom 
we, da not think of guarding against. They would, 
however, on a day of St. Bartholomew, perform 
wonders. 

There are some cold-blooded fanatics ; such as those 
judges who sentence men to death for no other crime 
than that of thinking differently from themselves ; and 
these are so much the more guilty, and deserving of the 
execration of mankind, as, not labouring under mad- 
ness like the Clements, Chatels, Ravaillacs, and Da- 
miens; they might be deemed capable of listening to 
reason. 

There is no other remedy for this epidemical malady 
than that spirit of philosophy, which, extending itself 
txfna one to another, at length civilizes and softens the 
manners of men, and prevents the access of the disease. 
For when the disorder has made any progress, we' 
should, without loss of time,< fly 'from the^ seat of it, 
and. wait till the air has become purified from conta- 
gioB. Law and religion are not completely efficient 
against the spiritual pestilence. Religion, indeed, so 
rax from affording proper nutriment to the minds of 
patients labouring under this infectious and infernal 
distemper, is converted, by the diseased process of 
their mind, into poison. These malignant devotees 
have incessantly before their eyes the example of Ehud, 
who assassinated the king of Eglon; of Judith, who 
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6ttt off the iiiad of Holofefrtes wMte in- b^d Wft*i fftto V 
of Samuel, hewing in pieces king Agag; of Jeh^widA 
the priest, who mnrdered his queen at the, horse-gat^," 
&c. &c. They do not perceive that these instances,' 
which are respectable in antiquity, are in the presept^ 
day abominable^ They derive their fury from reH^iote, 
decidedly as religion condemns it. * ^ 

Laws are yet more powerless against these pa-^ 
roxysms of rage. To oppose lawa to cases of such a 
description would be like reading a decree of coundt 
to a man in a frenzy. The persons in question are' 
fully convinced that the holy spirit *which ettiimates 
and fills them is above all laws ; that their oWn enthu- 
siasm is, in fact, the only law which they are bound to 
obey. 

What can be. said in answer to a man, who says 
he will rather obey God. than -men, atid' who conse- 
quently feels certain of meriting heaven by cutting 
your throat ? 

When once fanaticism has gangrened the brain of 
any man, the disease may pe regarded as nearly in- 
curable. I have seen convulsionaries who, while 
speaking of the miracles of St. Paris, gradually 
worked themselves up. to higher and more vehement 
degrees of agitation, till their eyes became inflamed, 
their whole frame shook, their countenance became 
distorted by rage; and had any man contradicted 
them, he would inevitably have been murdered. 

Yes, I have seen these wretched convulsionaries 
vrithing their limbs and foaming at their mouths. 
They were exclaiming : * 
effected the assassinatioi 
and ended with exclaimii 

Fanatics are almost 
knaves, who place the d 
knaves resemble Montaig 
who, it is said, made t 
his treatment of them, tli 
the joys of Paradise, 
eternity of such delight 
ainate such ais he should 
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be^^o^fyofie religkm in the worid wbichhas not been 
polluted by fanaticism, and that is the religion of the 
leacned in China. The different sects of ancient phi- 
losophers were not merely exempt from this pest of 
Iwaan society, but they were antidotes to it: for the 
e$ect of philosofdiy is to rei\der the soul tranquil, and 
fanaticism and tranquillity are. totally incompatible. 
That our own holy religion has been so frequently pol- 
liitedby this infernal fury, must be imputed to the 
folly and madness of mankind. Thus Icarus abused 
tHe wings w'hich he received for his benefit. They were 
given him for his salvation, and they ensured his 
destruction : — 

Ainsi du pluma^ qu'il eut 

Icare pervertit Tusage ; 
/ II le re^ut pour son salut, 

I) 8*en servit pour son dommage. 

Bertaud, Bishop of Seez. 

SECTION III. 

Fanatics , do not always fight the battles of the 
Lord. They do not always assassinate kings and princes. 
There are tigers among them, but there are more foxes. 

What a tissue of frauds, calumnies, and robberies, 
has-been woven by fanatics of the court of Rome, 
against fanatics of the court of Calvin, by. Jesuits 
against jansenists, and vicie versa! And if you go 
farther back, you will find 'ecclesiastical history, which* 
is the school of virtues, to be that of atrocities and 
abominations, which have been employed by every sect 
against the others. They all have the same bandage 
over their eyes, whether marching out to burn down, 
the cities and towns of their adversaries, to slaughter 
the inhal^itants, or condemn them to judicial execu- 
tion ; or when merely engaged in the comparatively 
calm occupation of deceiving and defrauding, of ac- 
quiring wealth and exercising domination. The same 
fanaticism blinds them : they think that they are doing 
vgood. Every fanatic is a conscientious knav^, but a 
sincere and honest murderer for the good cause. 

Read, if you are able, the five or six thousand 
volumes in which, for a hundred years together, the 
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jansenists and molinista have detlt out agtkiBt ettek 
other their reproaches and revilmgs^ their inutual'tv» 
posures of fraud and knavery, and then Judge uriiedMf 
Soapin of Trevelin can be compared wkh them.* 

One of the most curious theological knaverieU ever 
practised is, in vtkj opinion, that of a smidl bishop {the 
narrative asserts Uiat he was a Biscayan bishop ; htm*- 
ever we shall certainly, at some future period, find out 
both his name and his bishopric,) whose diocese was 
partly in Biscay and partly in France. 

In the French division of his diocese there was a 
parish which had formerly been inhabited by spm^ 
Moors. The lord of the pariah or manor was no M»» 
hometan ; he was perfectly catholic, as the whole uni- 
verse should be, for the meaning of catholic is uni- 
versal. My lord the bishop had some suspicions con- 
cerning this unfortunate seigneur, whose whole occu- 
Sation consisted in doing good, and conceived that in 
is heart he entertained bad thoughts, and sentiments 
savouring not a little of heresy. He even accused 
hhn of having said, in the way of pleasantry, that 
l^ere were good people in Morocco as well as in Bis^ 
oay, and that an honest inhabitant of Morocco might 
absolutely not be a mortal enemy of the Supreme Bem^, 
who is the father of all mankind. 

The fanatic, upon this, wrote a long letter to the 
king of France, the paramount sovereign of our little 
manorial lord. In this letter he intreated liis majesty 
to transfer the manor of this stray and unbelieving 
sheep either to low Bretagne or low Normandy, ac- 
cordmg to his good pleasure, that he might be no 
longer able to diffuse the contagion of heresy among 
his Biscayan neighbours, by his abominable jests. 

■ • What follows relates to a quarrel between Biord, bishop of 
Annecy,and the author, of which notice has been taken in ** llie 
Historical Commentary," ^^ The General Correspondence for the 
Year 1768," and elsewhere. See alto, in this work, the «cliele 
QOAKBRS.— -l^sncA £<i. 

This scene, as related by Voltaire himself, may be regarded at 
one of those farcical manoeuvres^ by which, with more wit than 
dignity, he would sometimes baffle his bigoted opponefitt. See 
Preftice, p.xxiii, for an observation or two od this tendency .—T. * 
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/^Sfie^knug of France and his- oouncil smiled, as may 
Bafturally be supposed^ at the extravaganoe and folly of' 
tiuidennuid. 

^ Our'BiBcayaB pastor learning, some time afterwards, 
tkst his Pr6n<ih i^eep was sick, ordered pubHc notices 
te.be: feted up at the church gates of the canton, pro- 
hilnling^ any one' from admintstermg the communion 
t» him, ui^^ess he should previously give in a bill of 
ccwfession, from which it might appear that he was 
circumcised ; that he condemned with his whole heart' 
tbi& heresy of Mahomet, and every other heresy of the 
like kind,^-as for example, Calvinism and Jansenism ; 
and that in every point he thought like him, the stud 
i^Beavan bishop. 

, BMls of cbnfesston were at that time much in fashion. 
Ite sick man sent for his parish priest, who was a 
simple and sottish man, and threatened to have him 
hanged by the parliament of Bourdeaux if he did not 
hislantly administer the viaticum to him. The priest 
ipf«8 alarmed, and accordingly celebrated the sacred 
ovdmance, as desired by the patient; who, after the 
ceremony^ declared aloud, before witnesses, that the 
Biseayan pai^or had falsely accused him before the 
Mng oi being tainted with the mussulman religion; 
that he was a sincere christian, aftd that the Biseayan 
was a cahimniator. He signed this, after it had been 
written down, in presence of a notary, and every form 
lequiped. by law was complied widi. He soon after 
became better, and rest and a good conscience speedily 
conH)leted his recovery. 

The Biseayan, quite exasperated that the old patient' 
should have thus exposed and disappointed him, re- 
solved to have his revenge, and thus he set about it. 

He procured, fifteen days after the event just men- 
tioned, the fabrication, in his own language or patois^ 
of a profession of faith which the priest pretended to 
Iwre heard and received. It was signed by the priest' 
and three or four peasants, who had not been present 
at the ceremony ; and the forged instrument was then 
passed through the necessary and solemn form of veri- 
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ficatioii and registry, as if this form c(Hild baVegiv)^ 
it authenticity. 

An instrument not signed by the party, ekme inte* 
rested, signed by persons unknown, fifteen days after 
the event, — an instrument disavowed by the real attd 
credible witnesses of that event, involved evidently the* 
crime of forgery ; and, as the subject of the forgery 
was a matter of faith, the crime clearly rendered boto - 
the priest and the witnesses liable to the galleys in tkm 
world, and to hell in the other. 

Our lord of the manor, howeyex, who loved a joke, 
but had no gall or malice in his heart, took compassion 
both upon the bodies and souls of these consptratonu 
He declined deUvering them over to human justice^ 
and contented himself with giving them up to ridicule. 
But he declared that after the death of the Biscayan he 
would, if he survived, have the pleasure of printing 
an account of all his procee^dings and manoeuvres <m 
this business, together with the documents and evi- 
dences, just to amuse the small number of readers 
who might like anecdotes of that description; and 
not, as is often pompously announced, with a view to 
the instruction of the universe. There are so many 
authors who address themselves to the universe, who 
really imagine they attract, and perhaps absorb the 
attention of the universe, that he conceived he might 
not have above a dozen readers out of the whole who 
would attend for a moment to himself. — But let ns 
return to fanaticism. 

It is this rage for making proselytes, this intensely 
mad desire which men feel to bnng others over to 
partake of their own peculiar cup or communion, that 
mduced the Jesuit Castel and the Jesuit Routh to. rush 
with eagerness to the death-bed of the celebrated 
Montesquieu. These two devoted zealots desired no- 
tfiyig better than to have to boast that they had per- 
suaded him of the merits of attrition and of suffioun^ 
grace. We wrought his conversion, they said. He 
was, in the main, a worthy soul: he was much at^i 
tached to the society of Jesus. We had some littk 
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dtfh^ty^ im isdoctbg him to adtnit certain fundamentaf 
truths; but as in these circumstances, in the crisis of 
lif^tnd death, the mind is always most clear and acute, 
iKe toon convinced hira. 

'This fanatical eagerness- for converting men is da 
aMen^, ^at the most debauched monk in his convent 
would even quit his mistress, and walk to the very 
extipemity of the city, for the sake of making a single 
convert. 

f We have all seen father Poisson, a cordelier of 
Pam, who impoverished his convent to pay his mis- 
trestes, and who was imprisoned in consequence of the 
depravity of his manners. He was one of the most 
popular preachers at Paris, and one of the most deter* 
mined and zealous of converters. * 

' Such also was the celebrated preacher Fantin, at 
Vemailles. The list might be easily enlarged ; but it 
is unnecessary; if not also dangerous, to expose the 
frec^s and freedoms of constituted authorities. Yotf 
know what happened to Ham for having revealed his 
fadier's shame. He became as black as a coal. 

Let us merely pray to God, whether rising or laying 
down, that he would deliver us from fanatics, as the 
pilgrims of Mecca pray that they may meet with ho 
scfat fac!e8 on the road. 

SECTION IV. 

. Ludlow, who was rather an enthusis^t for liberty 
than a fanatic in religion — that brave man^ who hated 
Cromwell more than he did Charles I. relates that the 
pariiamentary forces were always defeated by the 
royal army in the beginning of the civil war; ju«t as 
the regiment of porters (portes-'coch^res) were unable 
to fCand ^e shock of conflict, in the time of the Fronde* 
agatast the great Conde. Cromwell said to general 
Fairfex,-^How can you possibly expect a rabble of 
London porters and apprentices to resist a nobility 
urgod on. by the principle, or rather the phantom, of^ 
honour? Let us actuate them by a more powerful 
phantom-^fanaticism! Our enemies are fighting only 
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for their king; let us persuade our troops Aey iatre 
fighting for their God. *' * 

Give me a commission, and I will rais^ a regiment 
of brother murderers, whom I will pledge myself soon 
to make invincible fanatics ! 

He was as good as his word; he composed Ins' 
regiment of red-coated brothers, of gloomy religion-* 
ists, whom he made obedient tigers. Mahomet himself' 
was never better served by soldiers. 

But in order to inspire this fanaticism, you must be 
seconded and supported by the spirit of the times. 
A French parliament at the present day would attempt 
in vain to raise a regiment of such porters as we have 
mentioned ; it could, with all its efforts, merely rouse 
into frenzy a few women of the fish -market. 

The ablest men only have the power both to make 
and to guide fanatics. It is not, however, sufficient to 
possess the profoundest dissimulation and the most' 
determined intrepidity; everything depends, after thes6 
previous requisites are secured, on coming into the 
world at a proper time. 

SECTION V. 

Geometry then, it seems, is not always conneicted 
with clearness and correctness of understanding. Over 
what precipices do not men fall, notwithstanding their 
boasted leading-strings of reason ! A celebrated protes- 
tant* who was esteemed one of the first mathematician^ 
of our age, and who followed in the train of the 
Newtons, the Leibnitzes, and Bemouillis, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, struck out some very 
singular corollaries. It is said that with a grain of 
faiu a man may remove mountains ; and this man 
of science, following up the method of pure geome- 
trical analysis, reasoned thus with himself: — I hieive 
many grains of faith, and can therefore remove many 
mountains. This was the man who made his appear- 
ance at Lmidon in 1707 ; and, associating himself with 

• Fatjo DuilHer. 
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CfirtaiA men of leaniing and 8cience> dome of whom, 
moreover, were not deficient in sagacity, they publicly 
i^mounced that they would raise to life a deaa person 
in any cemetery that might be fixed upon. Their rea- 
soning was uniformly synthetical. They said, genuine 
disciples must have the power of performing miracles : 
we are genuine disciples, we therefore shall be able to 
perform as many as we please. The mere unscientific 
saints of the Romish church have resuscitated many 
worthy persons ; therefore, afortioriy we, the reformers 
of the reformed themselves, shall resuscitate as many 
as we may desire. 

These arguments are irrefragable, being constructed 
according to the most correct form possible. Here we 
have at a glance the explanation why all antiquity was 
inundated with prpdigies; why the temples of Escula- 
pius atEpidaurus, and in other cities, were completely 
filled with ex votos; the roofs adorned with thighs 
straightened, arms restored, and silver infants : all was 
miracle. 

In short, the famous protestant geometrician whom I 
speak of, appeared so perfectly sincere, he asserted so 
confidently that he would raise the dead, and his pro- 
position was put forward with so much plausibility 
and strenuousness, that the people entertained a very 
strong impression on the subject, and queen Anne was 
advised to appoint a day, an hour, and a cemetery, such 
as he should himself select, in which he might have 
the opportunity of performing his miracle legally, and 
under the inspection of justice. The holy geometri- 
cian chose St. Paul's cathedral for the scene of hid 
exertion : the people ranged themselves in two rows ; 
soldiers were stationed to preserve order both among the 
living and the dead; the magistrates took their seats ; 
the roister prepared his record; it was impossible that 
the. new miracles could be verified too completely. A 
dead body was disinterred agreeably to the holy man's 
choice and direction; he then prayed, he fell upon his 
knees, and made the most pious and devout contortions 
possible; his companions imitated him; the dead body 
exhibited no sign of animation ; it was again deposited 
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in its gmve, and the professed ceauscitntoif. aiid.jiit 
adherents were slightly punished. I afterwirds. m# 
one of these misled creatures ; he declared to meJbf^ 
one^of the p^ty was at the time under the stain -^f^ia 
yenial sin, for which the dead person suffered, and hut 
for which the resurrection would have been infallible. 

Were it allowable for us to reveal the disgrace of 
those to whom we owe the sincerest respect, I should 
observe here, that Newton, the great Newton him^ 
self, discovered in the Apocalypse that the pope ^ras 
antichrist, and made many other similar discoveries. 
I should also observe, that he was a decided Arkm; i 
fun aware that this deviation of Newton, compered t9 
that of the other geometrician, is as unity to in&iityt 
But if the exalted Newton imaged that he found the 
modern history of Europein the Apocalypse, we may 
«ay, — Alas, poor human bekigs ! 

It seems as if superstition were an ^idemical disease^ 
from which the strongest minds are not always exeinptt 
There are in Turkey persons of great and strong senses 
who would undergo impalement for the sake of crertaiil 
opinions of Abuli^ker. These principles betng oaci 
admitted, they reason with great consistency ; and the 
Navaricians, the Radarists, and the Jabarists, matnatty 
consign each other to damnation in conformity to veij 
shrewd and subtle argument. They all draw plaaabfe 
consequences, but they never dare to examine pri» 
ciples. 

A report is publicly spread abroad by some penn% 
that there exists a giant seventy feet high;, the learnoi 
soon after beein to discuss and dispute about the 
colour of his nair, the thickness of his tbeumb^ tiie 
measurement of his nails ; they exclaim, cabal, and 
even fight upon the subject. Those who maintain that 
the little finger of the giant is only fifteen Hacs: ia 
diameter, burn those who assert that it is afqqt tfaioki*^ 
But, gentlepien, modestly observes a strange, passing 
by, does the giant you are disputing aboitt really 
exist? What a horrible doubt! sdl the dtspntants efy 
out together. — ^What blasphemy! What absurdity f-^ 
A short truce is then brought about to give time for 
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ftmiii^ the poor stranger; and, after having duly per- 
formed tiiat murderous ceremony; they resume fighting 
wpofa . the everlasting subject of the nails and little 
foiger.* 

FANCY. 

Fancy formerly signified imagination, and the term> 
was used simply to express that faculty of the soul 
which receives sensible objects. 

Descartes and .Gassendi, and all the philosophers 
of their day, say that '^ the forms or images of things 
are painted in the fancy." But the greater part of 
abstract terms are, in the course of time, received in a 
sense different from their original one, like tools which 
industry applies to new purposes. 
: Fancy, at present, means " a particular desire, a tran- 
mat taste :'' he has a fancy for going to China ; his 
•&Bcy^ for gaming and dancing has passed away. 

An artist paints a fancy portrait, a portrait not taken 
from any model. To have fancies is to have extraor- 
dinary tastes, but of brief duration. Fancy, in this 
sense, falls a little short of oddity (bizarrerie) and 
caprice. . 

Csqprice may express " a sudden and unreasonable 
disgust.'' He had a fancy for music, and capriciously 
became disgusted with it. . 

. Whimsicality gives an idea of inconsistency and bad 
taste, which fancy does not; he had a fancy for build- 
ing; but he constructed his house in a whimsical taste. 
. There are shades of distinction between having fan-^ 
des an(l being fantastic ; the fantastic is much nearer 
to the capricious and the whimsical. 

The word fantastic expresses a character unequal 
and abrupt. The idea of charming or pleasant is ex- 
cluded from it; whereas there are agreeable fancies. 
^ We sometimes hear used in conversation ** odd fan* 
eies," (des fantasies musquees) ; but the expression was 

* This happy illustration is very pleasantly employed in 
Candida.— T. 
^ VOL. lit. '' E 
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never imderdtood to mean what the Dictiwmry <^ 
Trevoux supposes, — " The whims .of men of supenor 
liujk which one must not venture to condemn;*' on 
the contrary, that expression is used for the very direct 
and purpose of condemning them ; and mtisquee, in this 
connection, is an expletive adding force to the term 
fancies, as we say, &ottise pommee, folic Jieffee^ to 
express nonsense and folIy« 

FASTI. 

Of the different Significations of this tVord. 

The Latin wor.d fasti signifies festivals, and it t& in 
this sense the^t Ovid treats of it in Jbi? poem entitled 
the Fasti. 

Godeau has composed the Fasti of the Churqh oa 
this model, hut with less success. The religion of the 
{loma^n pagans was more calculated for poetry than 
that of the Christians ; to which it may be added, that 
Ovid was a better poet than Godeau. 
. The consular fasti were only the list. of consuls. : 

The fi^sti of the magistrates were the daye in which 
they were permitted to plead; and those on. which they 
did not plead were called nefasti, because then they 
could not plead for justice. 

The word nefastus in this sense does not signify un- 
fortunate ; on the contrary, nefastus and nefandus veie 
the attributes of unfortunate days in another sense, 
signifying days in which, people most not plead; 
d^ys worthy only to be forgotten : " ille nefasto t^ po-. 
suit die." 

Besides other fasti, the Romans had theic fasti urhis, 
fasti rustici, which were calendars of the particulac 
us^es and ceremonies of the city and the country. 
.. On these days of solemnity, every one. souglrt ta 
astonish by the grandeur of his dress, his equipage, or 
his banquet. This pomp, invisible on x>ther tlays, was 
called fastusi It expresses magnificence in thcNse \fho 
by their station can afford it, but vanity in ethers. 

Thongh the word fastus may not be adwaya injurious, 
the word pompous is invariably so. A aevptee who 
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siake* a parade of his virtue, renders humility itself 
|)Qfiapoit8. 

FATHERS— MOTHERS— CHILDREN— (THEIR 
DUTIES.) 

The Encyclop«Kiia has been much exclaimed against 
in France ; because it was produced in France, and 
has done France honour. In other countries, people 
have not cried out : on the contrary, they have eagerly 
iset about pirating or spoiling it, because money was 
to be gained thereby. 

But we, who do not, like the Encyclopeedists of 
Paris, labour for glory ; we, who are not, like them, 
exposed to envy ; we^ whose little society lies unnoticed 
in Hesse, in Wirtepaberg, in Switzeiiand, am»ng the 
Orisons, or at Mount Krapak ; and have therefore no 
apprehension of having to dispute with the- doctor of 
the Gomedie ItaMenne, or with a doctor of the Sor- 
IxHine ; we, who sell not our sheets to a bookseUei*, 
but are free beings, and lay not black on white until 
*we have examined to the utmost of our ability, whe- 
iker the said black may be of service to mankind; we^ 
in sheft, who love virtue — shall boldly declare what we 
think. 

** Honour thy father, and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long " ^ 

-I would venture to say, *' Honour thy father and thy 
mother, though this day should be thy last," 

Tenderly love and joyfully serve the mother who 
bore thee in her womb, fed thee at her breast, and 
patiently endured all that was disgusting in thy in- 
fancy. Discharge the same duties to thy father, who 
brought thee up. 

What will future ages say of a Frank, naiiied Louis 
the Thirteenth, who, at the age of sixteen, began the 
exercise of his authority with having the door of his 
mother's apartment walled up, and- sending her into 
exile, without giving the smallest reason for so doing, 
and solely because it was his favourite's wish ! • 

" But, Sir, I must tell you in confidence, that my 
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fetter is a drunkard, who begot me one dayby dianic£f^ 
not caring a jot about me ; and gave me no education 
but that of beating me every day when he came home 
intoxicated. My mother was a coquette, whose only 
occupation was love-making. But for my nurse, who 
had taken a liking to 'me, and who, after the death of 
her son, received me into her house for charity, I should 
have died of want." 

' " Well, then, honour thy nurse ; and bow to thy 
father and thy mother when thou meetest th^m. It is 
said in the Vulgate, ' Honora patrem tuum et matrem 
tuam,' — not dilige.** 

i< Very ^gji^ gj,.^ J shall love my ftither and my mo- 
ther, if they do me good ; I shall honour them, if they 
do me ill. I have thought so ever since I began to 
think, and you confirm me in my maxims." 

" Fare thee well, my child, I see thou wilt prosper, 
for thou hast a grain of philosophy in thy composition.*' 

** One word more. Sir. If my father were t6 call 
himself Abraham and me Isaac, and were to say to 
me, * My son, thou art tall and strong ; carry these 
faggots to the top of that hill, to bum thee with after I 
have cut off thy head ; for God ordered me to do so 
when he came to see me this morning' — what would 
you advise me to do in sudi critical circumstances V* 

" Critical indeed ! But what wouldst thou do of thy- 
self? for thou seemest to be no blockhead." 

" I own, Sir, that I shoiild ask him to produce a 
written order, and that from regard for himself, I 
should say to him — * Father, you are among strangers, 
who do not allow a man to assassinate his son without 
an express penDission from God, duly signed, sealed, 
and delivered. See what happened to poor Galas, in 
the half French, half Spanish town of Toulouse. 
He was broken on the wheel ; and the procureur-g6- 
n6ral Riqudt decided on having madame Galas the 
mother burned, — all on the bare and very ill-conceived 
suspicion, that they had hung up their son Mark 
Antoine Galas; for the love of God. I should fear that 
his conclusions would be equally prejudicial to the 
well-being of yourself and your sister or niece. 
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mother. Once more I say, shov 
; for. cutting. my throaty signed by 
d cojintersigned by Raphael, Mu- 
' If not, father — your most obe- 
'haroah of Egypt, or to the kmg 
1 r, who have both been in love with 

certainly be kind to me. Cut my 
oat, if you like; but rely upon it, 
ypu shall not cut mipe." 

** Good ; this is arguing like a true sage. The Ency^ 
clopedia itself could not have reasoned better. I tell 
thee, thou wilt do great things. I admire thee for not 
having said an ill word to thy father Abraham — for not 
having been tempted to beat him. And tell me: — 
fiadst thou been that Cram, whom his father the 
Prankish' king Clothaire had burned in a barn ; a Don 
Carlos, son of that fox Philip the Second ; a poot 
Alexis, son of that czar Peter, half hero half tiger." . * 
" Ah ! Sir, say no more of those hon'ors ; you will 
make me detest human nature.*' 

FAVOUR. 

Of what 18 understood by the Word. 

Favour, from the Latin word favor , rather sig- 
nifies a benefit than a recompense. 

We earnestly beg a favour : we merit and loudly de- 
mand a recompense. The god Favor, according to 
^e Koman mythologists, was the son of Beauty aiid 
Fortune. All favour conveys the idea of something 
gratuitous ; he has done me the favour of introducing 
me, of presenting me, of recommending my friend, of 
correcting my work. The favour of princes is the 
effect of their fancy, and of assiduous complaisance. 
The favour of the people sometimes implies merit, but 
i&. mqxe often attributable to lucky accident. 

Faypur differs much from kindness. That man is in 
favour with the king, but he has not yet received any 
j^Uidnjes^es from him. We say that he has been recei- 
ved i4tQ the good graces of a person, not he has been 
t^CjCuyed into favour; though we say to be in favour, 
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because favour is supposed .to be ain h4lNtud%ai»t6; 
yhile to receive into grace, is to pairdou, or/at1e^i^ 
is less than to bestow favour. * * - 

To obtain grace is the efiect of a moment ; to obtaiii 
flavour is a work of time. Nevertheless we say indt^ 
ferently, do me the kindness and do me the favour^ to 
recdmmend my friend. • •', 

Letters of recommendation were formerly called 
letters of favour. Severus says, in the tragedy of 
Polyeuctes :-^ 

Je mourrais mille fois plutdt qu*abiiser 
Des lettres de faveur que j'ai pour i*6pouser. 

" Letters of favour" though I have to wed her, 
rd rather die a thousand times than use them. 

We have the favour and good-will, not the kindness 
of the prince and the public. We may obtam the 
favour of our audience by modesty, but it will not 
be gracious if we are tedious. 

This expression * favour,' signifies a gratuitbus good- 
will, which we seek to obtain from the prince or the 
public. Gallantry has extended it to the complaisance 
of the ladies ; and though we do not say that we have 
the favours of the king, we say that we have the 
favours of a lady, c 

The equivalent to this expression is unknown in 
Asia, where the women possess less influence. 

Formerly ribbands, gloves, buckles, and sword- 
knots given by a lady, were called favours. The earl 
of Essex wore a glove of queen Elizabeth's in his hat, 
which he called the queen's favour. 

FAVOURITE. 

. This word has sometimes a bounded and sometimes 
an extended sense. ' Favourite' sometimes conveys die 
ideia of power; and sometimes it only signifies a man 
who pleases his master. 

Henry III. had favourites who were only playthings, 
and he had those who governed the state, as tli^ dukes 
of Joyeuse and Epernon. A favourite may be eom- 
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i^paj^'tp a |>ieGe of gold, which is valued at wtiateyer 
tl^ prince pleases/ 

An ancient writer has asked, " Who ought to be 
.l]?^ king's favourite? — the people T Good poets are 
tailed jhe favourites of the muses, as prosperous men 
are called the favourites of fortune, because both are 
supposed to receive these gifts without labouring for 
tiiem. It is thus, that a fertile and well- situated land 
is called the favourite of nature. 

The woman who pleases the sultan most, is called 
the favourite sultana. Somebody has written the his- 
tory of favourites, that is to say, the mistresses of Uie 
gpreatcst prince's. 

Several princes in Germany have country houses 
which they call favourites. 

Alady^ favovrite is now only to be found in ro- 
mances and stories of the last century. 

FEASTS. 

SECTION I. 

^ A POOH gentleman of the province of Hagenau, cul- 
tivated his small estate, and St. Ragonda, or Rade- 
gonda, was the patron of his parish. 

Now it happened on the feast of St. Ragonda, that 
it was necessary to do something to this popr gentle- 
man's field, without-which great loss would be incurred. 
'The master, with all his family, after having devoutly 
assisted at mass, went to cultivate his land, on whicn 
depended the subsistence of his family, while the 
rector and the other parishoners went to tipple as 
usual. 

The rector, while enjopng his glass, was informed of 
the enormous offence committed in his parish by this 
profane labourer, and went burning with wine and 
anger to seek the cultivator. "Sir, you are very 
insolent and very impious to dare to cultivate your 

. ^ Not exactly ; nor as a parliament pleases neither, although a 
' ''BHiUh trfe in the nineteenth century has sii^nalised itself by 
^ resolving" iburteea shillings into a pound sterling. — T. 
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field, Uistead of goipg to the tavern like other pecq^/^^ 
"1 agree, Sir/' replied the gentleman, "that it, ill 
necessary to drink to the honour of the Saint; but U is 
also necessary to egit, and my family would die of hungei; 
if I did not labour." " Drmk and die then," said w^ 
vicar — " In what law, in what book is it so writr 
ten?" said the labourer — ^" In Ovid," replied the 
vicar: — ** I think you are mistaken," said the ge^«^- 
man, " in what part of Ovid have you read thcat I 
ought to go to Uie tavern rather than cultivate, my 
field on St. Ragonda's day?" ; : 

It should be remai^ked that both ihe gentleman and 
the pastor were well educated men. " Bead the m©^ 
tamorphoses of the daughters of Minyeis," said the 
vicar — '' I have read it," aqswered the other, " and I 
juaintain that tiiey have no relation to my plough.'' 
" How, impious ma^ ! do you nojt remember that the 
daughters of Minyeis were changed into bats for hav- 
ing spun on a feast day?" ** The case is very dif- 
ferent,^ replied ^the gentleman, " these ladies had not 
rendered any homage to Bacchus. I have been at the 
mass of St. Ragonda, you can have nothing to sav to 
me ; you cannot change me into a bat." " I will do 
worse," said the priest, " I will fine you." He did $o. 
The poor gentleman was ruined : he quitted the covoi^ 
try with his family — ^went into a strange one — became 
a Lutheran — and his ground ivsmained uncultivated 
for several years. 

This affair was related to a magistrate of good sense 
and much piety. These are the reflections which be 
made upon it : — 

" They were no doubt innkeepers,'' said he, *' that 
invented this prodigious, number of feasts; the rdigioii 
of peasants and artisans consists in getting tip^ op. 
the day of a saint, whom they only know by this kind 
of . worship. It is. on these days of idleness tod 
debauchery that all crimes are committed ; it is these 
feasts which fill the prisons, and which support the 
police ofiicers, registers, lieutenants of polic^^ andi; 
hangmen; the. only excuse for feast-day^ amof\g,u«r 
From this cau^e catholic countries are 8c^c^y,,^uUi* 
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Tated at all ; whilst heretics, by daily cultivating their 
lands, produce abundant crops.** 
' It is all very well that the shoemakers should go in 
the morning to mass on St. Crispin's day, because 
. crepido signifies the upper leather of a shoe ; that the 
>bnish^makers should honour St. Barbara their patron ; 
that those who have weak eyes should hear the mass 

of St. Clara : that St. should be celebrated in 

many provinces; but after having paid their devoirs to 
the saints they should become serviceable to men, they 
should go from the altar to the plough ; it is the excesis 
of barbarity, and insupportable slavery, to consecrate 
our days to idleness and vice. Priests, command, if it 
. be necessary that the saints Roche, Eustace, and 
Fiacre, be prayed to iu the morning ; but, magistrates 
order your fields to be cultivated as usual. It is labour 
that is necessary; the greater the industry the more 
the day is sanctified. 

SECTION II. 

Letter from a Weaver of Lyons to the Gendemen of 
the, Commission established at Paris, for the Refor- 
mation of Religious Orders, printed in the public 
papers in 1766 : — 

** Gentlemen, — I am a silk weaver, and have worked 
at Lyons for nineteen years. My wages have increased 
insensibly ; at present I get thirty-five sous per day. My 
wife, who makes lace, would get fifteen more, if it ^ere 
possible for her to devote her time to it; but as the 
cares of the house, illness, or other things, continually 
hinder her, I reduce her profit to ten sous, which makes 
forty-five sous daily. If from the year we deduct 
eighty-two Sundays, or holidays, we shall have two 
hundred and eighty-four profitable days, which at 
forty-five sous make six hundred and thirty-nine livtes. 
That is my revenue; the following are my expenses: — ^ 

'* I have eight living childi'en, and my wife is on the 
point of being confined with the eleventh; for I have 
lost two. I have been married fifteen years: so that I 
annually reckon twenty-four livres for the expenses of 
her confinements and bapUsms, one hundred and eight 
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fivres for two ntirses, hayiog gefacrally two childitexi 
out at nurse, and sometimes even three. I pay filt]^ 
seven liyres rent and fourteen taxes. 

" My income is then reduced to four hundred uiA 
thirty-six litres, or twenty-five sous three derniers per 
day, with whidi I have to clothe and furnish my famdv, 
buy wood and candles, and support my wife and silc 
<!hiklren. 

'* I look forward to holidays with dismay. I confess 
that J often almoet curse their institution. They could 
only have been instituted by usurers and innkeepers. • 

'^ My fEiiiher made me study hard in my youdi, aoiA 
wished ioe to become a monk, showing me in that 
state a sure asylum against want; but i always tliougfat 
that every man owes his tribute to society, and iStzt 
monks are uiieless drones who live upon the labour of 
the bees. Notwithstanding, I acknowledge that when 
I see John C , . . with whom I studied, and who wsb 
the most idle boy in the college, 'possessing the first 
• place aipong the premontres, I cannot help regretting 
that I did not listen to my father's advice. 

" This is the third holiday in Christmas, I have 
pawned the little furniture I had, I am in a week's ddrt 
with my tradesmen, and I want bread — how are wfe to 
get over the fourth? This is not all ; I have the prospect 
of four more next week. Great God ! Eight holidays 
in ten days; thou canst not have commanded itl 

" One year I hoped that rents would diminish by tke 
suppression of one of the monasteries of the capadunlB 
and cordeliers. What useless houses in the centre of 
Lyons are those of the jacobins, nuns of St. Peter, ^&c. 
Why not establish them in the suburbs, if they arft 
thoixght necessary ? How many more usefal inhabitaats 
would supply their places ! 

*^ AH these reflections, gentlemen, have induced mb 
to address mysdf to you. who have been chosoi by the 
king for the task of rectifying abuses. I am not the 
only one who thinks thus. How many labourei^ 
in Lyons and other places ; how many labourers in the 
kingdom are reduced to the same extremities as myself I 
It is evident that every holiday costs the, state sev^Ml 
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milSoQs (H^res). Tb«8e considerations will lead you 
te* td^e more to heart llie interests of the people, winch' 
are ratl^r too little attended to. 
> "I have the honour to be, &c: 

"BocEir." 
..This request, which was really presented, will not be 
ntsplaced in a woik Hke the present* 

SECTION III. 

, The feast given to< the Roman people by Julius 
Ceasar and the emperors who succeeded him, are well 
feaown. The feast of twenty- two thousand tables served 
l^y twenty-two thousand purveyors; the naval fighta 
on artificial lakes, &c. haye not however been imitated 
by the Ilerulian, Lombard, and Prankish chieftains, 
V^Im^. would have their festivity equally celebrated. 

FERRARA. 

What we have to say of Ferrara has no relation tO' 
literature, but it has a very great one to justice, which 
is much more necessary than the belles-lettres, and 
much less cultivated, at least in Italy. 
' Ferrara was constantly a fief of the empire, like 
Parma and Placencia. Pope Clement VIII. robbed 
Ceisar d'Est of it by force of arms, in 1597. The 
pretext for this tyranny was a very singular one for a> 
man who called himself the humble vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

Aipbonso d'Est, the first of the name, sovereign of 
Perrara, Modena, Est, Carpio, and Rovigno, espoused 
a «im|^ gentlewoman of Ferrara, named Laura Eus* 
iKPchia, by whom he had three children before marriage. 
These children he solemnly acknowledged in the face 
oi' the church. None of the formalities prescribed by 
dke laws were wanting at this recognition. His 8uc«>^ 

4^ N— ^ ^-1 , , , ' " . ' - ■ 

* U;ihpppy &>ain is enduring all the inconvenience of thesa 
legendary saint days at the present moment. In France, thank* 
to the labours of Voltaire and others, the evil is removed ; but as 
«piece(of lively statement' and natoe remonstrance, we have pre- 
•Bf«ed.the aktiaan^ appeal;-«>T. 
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oessor Alphcrnso d'Est, was acknowledged duke of Fcd^ 
xara; he espoused Julia d'UrbioOy the datighter:«f 
Francis duke d'Urbino, by whom he had the unfortunate 
Caesar d*£st, the incontestible heir of all the proptilrtj 
of all the family, and declared so by the last dufae; 
who died the 27th of October, 1597. Pope Clemeht 
Yin. sur named Aldobrandino, and originaHy of tbr 
family of a merchant at Florence, dared to pretend 
that the grandmother of Ceesar d'Est was not suffix 
ciently noble, and that the children which she had 
brought into the world ought to be considered bastards; 
The first reason is ridiculous and scandalous in «( 
bishop, the second is unwarrantable in every tribmuA 
in Europe. If the duke was not legitimate, he ought 
to have lost Modena and his other states also; and if 
there was no flaw in his title, he ought to have kept 
Ferrara as well as Modena. 

The acquisition of Ferrara was too fine a thing foJ* 
the pope not to procure all the decretals and decisions 
of those brave theologians, who declare that the pope 
can render just that which is unjust. Consequently hef 
first excommunicated Ceesar d'Est, and as exeommuni-^ 
cation necessarily deprives a man of all his property^ 
the common father of the faithful raised his troops 
against the excommunicated, to. rob him of his.inh&t^ 
ritancain the, name of the church. These troc^s weie 
defeated, but the duke of Modena soon saw his finaocer 
exhausted,: and his friends become cool. . i 

To make his case still more deplorable, the king of 
France, Henry IV. believed himself obliged to take the 
side of the pope, in order to balance the credit ai 
Philip II. at the court of Rome ; in the same manner 
that good king Louis XII. less excusably dishonoured 
himself by uniting with that monster Alexander VI. 
and his execrable bastard the duke of Borgia. The 
duke was obliged to return and the pope caused Fer-^ 
rara to be invaded by cardinal Aldobrandino, who 
entered this flourishing city at the head of a thousand 
horse and five thousand foot soldiers. 
. It is a great pity that such a man as Henry IV^ 
descended to this unworthiness which is called politic « 
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^MJGitok, iIetelhife«s,.Scipios, and Fabriciu^s would 
tet itfaitalNPre betrayed justice to pleas^^ priest—^ahd 

From this time Ferrara becasie a desart ; its 6n- 
^iiljtivaled. soil was corered with standing marshesi* 
This prOTinoo, under the house of Est, had been one 
of the &|est in Italj; the people always regretted their 
ancient masters. It is true that the duke was indem-^' 
fitted; he was nominated to aVishoprio and a benefice ; 
he was even furnished with some measures of salt from 
the mines of CersFia* But itds novless true that the 
house of Modena has incontestable and imprescriptabte 
nghts to the duchy of Ferrara, of whicn it was thus 
itonefully dcspdkd. . 

Now, my dear reader, let us suppose that this scenes 
ti(K>k place at the time in which Jesus Christ appeared 
to his apostles after his resurrection, and that Simon 
BaijoQas, sumamed Peter, wi^ed to possess himself 
of the states .of this poor duke of Ferrara. Imagine 
^ duke coming to Bethany .to demand justice of the 
Lord Jesus. Our Lord sends immediately for Peter 
and says to liim, " Simon, son of Jonas, Ihave given 
thee the keys of heavai, but I haye not given thee those 
of the earth. Because thou . hast been told that the 
heavens, surround the globe^ and that the contained is 
m ^e containing, dost thou imagine thai kingdoms 
here below belong to thee, and that thou hast only to 
possess thyself of whatever thou likest? I have already 
fiorbiclden theeto^draw the sword. Thou appdarest to 
me a very strange compound ; at one time cutting off the 
ear of Malchus, and at another eveu denying me. Be 
mare lenient and decorous,. and take neither .the pro-^ 
petty nor the ears of any one for fear of thine own.'^ 

• FEVER. ; ; 

It is nqtas a physician^ but as a patient, that I 
vnsik Jo aay a word or two on. fever. We cannot help 
now and then speaking of our enemies ; and this one 
has been attacking me for more than twenty years: 
x^ot Freron himself has been more implacable. . . 

VOL. III. s 
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I ftsk poxdon of Sydenham, irbo dtfiBed^'fardtto 
t>e ^^ an effort of nature, labourbg.wifli aU ite^pMn^ 
to expel the peccant matter." We might IIivb debait 
the amaU-pox, the measles, diarrhoea, TeaidtigSy dila^ 
peons eruptions, and twenty other diseases. ' B»t^ if 
this i^ysician defined ill, he practised: weii. ' Hie 
cured, because he had exp^ience, and he knsw hxmt 
to wait. 

• Boerhaave says, in his Apiiorismt, — ^^ A more fie^ 
%ttent opposition, and an increased resistance dkwt 
tiie capillary vessels, sire an dbsolitte idea of ba ao«4a 
fever." 

, These are the words of a great master : but he sals 
out with acknowledging that the natore of fev«K ik 
profoundly hidden. 

He does not tell us what that secr^ (Hinciple is wlrkii 
develops itself at regular p^ods, m intermittent fevet 
^"—what that internal pokon is, whidi, nitor the ia^ 
of a day, is renewed — ^where that iame is, whidi ^et 
and revives at stated moments. 

We pretty well know, &at we are liable to fever 
after excess, or in unseasonable weather. We kmm 
that quinquina, judiciously administered, wtfl cure it 
This is quite enoughs the horn we do not know. 

Every animal that does not perish suddenly, dies>lyy 
fever. This fever seems to be the inevitable effiw^ of 
the fluids that compose the blood, or that whi^ is U 
the place of blood. The stntctare of every amaud 
proves to natural philosophers, that it must, «taB 
times, have enjoyed a veiy short life. 

Theologians Imve held, or have promulgated, other 
onions. It is not for us to examine tms quBwIafon^ 
llie phik)sophers and physicians have been ri^itsii 
senm humano, aud the theologians^ in sensu divmo. It 
is said in Deuteronomy, (chap, xxviii. 22.) that if 
the Jews do not serve the law, they shall be smiles 
^ with a consumption, and with a fever, and witk^an 
ii^ammation, and with an extreme burning." it is vOnfy 
in Deuteronomy, and in Moli^re's Plm^ian ia€jnte 
of Himself, that people have been rareatened with 
fever. '.;;-■> 
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: I^ wtfMnApossible Ifaat fever ghoidd not be Kki aoei^ 
dnyl rOdtdtal to an animate body, in which so many 
ftmidS' eircmlato; just as it is in^>06»ble for «a animatiii 
body not to» be crushed by the falling of a rock* 

!E^d nakea life : it fu^mi^ies the yi^certiy ^ 
litnbs, the skin, the very extremities of the hairs and 
tMolSy with the fluids, w humours proper for them. 

This blood, by which the animal has life, is formed 
fa]r tkrdtyle. During pregnancy, this chyle is trans^ 
nmfad from die uretba to tilie child ; and, after tiid 
ehiU is botn, the milk of ^ mirse produces this same 
chyle. The greater diversity of alunents it afterwardi^ 
seeeives, the more the dtyle is HaMe to be soured^ 
Tktfl^ riaoo fbvming the blood, and this blood, com*' 
poAed of so many di&rent humours, so subject to cor^ 
wptiiii, ciTculadng through the whole human body 
lAore ,^w five hundred and fifty times in twenty^fous^ 
boufft, with die rapidity o£ a torrent, it is not oalyi 
tstowiiiiig that fever ss^ not more fre(|aeBt: it it 
astonisliii^ that man Eves;. In every articulation, ns 
•very g^an^, in every passage> there is danger of deatb 9 
bmikitihifN^e'are also as many sucoouvs as therearedangers^ 
iUmoBt eiwery mend>r8ne extends or contracts «s ocoa^ 
sion requires. . . All the veins have shiioes, which (qp>enr 
and dint, giving passage to the blood, and preventing a 
retttra^ by whidi the machine would be destroyed. 
The blood, ruslung dirough all thote canals, pur^tts 
iksel£ itis a ritver that carries* with it a tJiomand im^ 
fnriHiies i it discharges itself by perspiration, by tran» 
spiration, by all the secretions. Fever is itself a sue** 
ceor : it is a rectification vrhen it does not kiQ. 
, Man, by his reason, accelerates the cure, b^ adHBti4 
mstecing. bitters, and, above idl, fay regimeu. lliis rea« 
84n is an oar^ with which he may row for some time on 
the: sea of l^e world, when disease does not swallow 

, lti»'asked, — 'How is it that nature has abandoned 
the animals, her work, to so many horrible diseases^ 
aksost always accompanied by fever? How and why 
sa many^dumderS) with so much order, formation^ and 
destruction, everywhcve sidebyskfe ? This is a difficulty 
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199 vHfTttm, 

tiat often gives me a fever ; but 1 beg you will' rea^ 
tfie tetters of Metnmius.* Tlieti, perhaps, you ^ill be 
inclined td suspect th^t the incorap'rehensiDle artificer 
jof vegetables,- animals, and worlds, navirig made all for 
the best, could not have mad^ anything better. 

, • FICTION. . 

Is not a fiction which teaches^ new and interesting 
truths, a fine thing ? Do you not admire the Arabian 
story of the sultan, who would not believe thai a little 
tikne could appear long,- and who disputed with his 
d^rvi&e on the nietture of duration? The latter, to *coii-i 
vipce him of it^ begged bim ohly to pluiige his head for a 
moment into Uie basin in whicn he was -washing; I|n- ' 
miediately the sultan finds himself transported into a 
frightful desart: he is obliged to labour to get a live- ' 
likood; he i marries, and has* children, who* grow u}) 
and ; ill: treat him ; finally, he returnd to his cduntfj ' 
and his palace, and he there finds the dervise who has 
cammed him to; suffer so many evils for &v'e and'"twet)ty 
yeiEtrs. He is about to kill him ; and is* only app^ea ' 
when he is assured that all passed in ther monient in 
whidi, with, his eyes shut, he put his head into tHe 
water. 

. .You still more admire the fiction of the loves of Dido 
and iBneas, which caused the mortal hatred bietween 
Carthage and Rome ; as also that which exhibits, in 
EljTsium, the destinies of the great men of the Roman 
empice. ' 

You also like that of Alcina, in Ariosto, who^ pos* 
sesses the dignity of Minerva with the beauty of Veniis, 
who is so charming to the eyes of her. lovers, who in-^ 
toxicates them with voluptuous delights, and 'unites 
all the loves and graces; but who, when she is at laist 
reduced to her true self, and the enchantment bis 
parsed away, is nothing more than a litUo shnvelled 
disgusting old woman. 

As to fictions which represent . nothing, teach, ao- 

■ ■ . — ^ — 5 ' ■ < ■■>■ ' 

• Philoicyphie, toniei. 
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ihingy and fVom whkh BOthing results, are diey any 
'ftng more than falsities ? And if they are incoherent 
ah4 neaped together without choice, are they anything 
^tier than dreams ? 

^ Yon will possibly tell me, that there are ancient 
fictions which are very incoherent,^ without ingenuity, 
and even absurd, which are still admired ; but is it not 
rattier owing to the fine images which are scattered 
jO}nt these fictions, than to the inventions which intro* 
i^e them ? I will not dilute the point ; but if yon 
would be hissed at by all Europe, and afterwards for-* 
gotten for ever, write fictions similar to those which 
you admire. 

FIERTE .♦ 

FiEKTE is one of those expressions, which having 
been originally employed in an ofiensive sense, are 
afterwards used in a favourable one. 
. It is censure, wh«[i this word signifies high-flown, 
proud, haughty, and disdainful. It is almost praise, 
when it means the loftiness of a noble mind. 

It is a just eulogium on a general who marches 
toi^atds the enemy with fierte. Writers have praised 
the fierte of the eait of Louk XIV. they should have 
contented themselves with remarking its nobleness. 

Fiert^, without dignity, is a merit incompatible with 
modesty. It is only fiertfe in air and manners which 
offends : it then displeases, even in kings. 
- Fiert6 of manner, in society, is the expression of 

,* FimH^ as a dngle wovd, is untranslat^le, conveying one ot- 
thoee complex ideas, which the French are peculiarly in the habH 
of compounding for themselves, in reference to modes of mind 
.connected with manners. The assumptive ingredient mfierU is po8>- 
si^ly national with FVenchmen ; who, as their history proves, have 
«i1waY8 been distinguished for the arrogant noble and the lowly 
rbtuner; the latter of whom, as Voltaire observes, once abjectly 
inad^ a fine Quality of the presumption of his oppressor. The 
«il(^brat6d diifte af Guise ob^rved , that God had [daced something 
between the eyes of a man of auality, that the canaille could never 
steadily look upon. The noblesse of France have been tolerably 
"^11 cored of this conceit since the days of Guise; but we 
flpptrHend that the felicitous word /erf ^ has originated in the sen^ 
timent which these and similar notions have engendered.-^T. - ~ 
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prid^,; .fierte of soul, is greatoeas. The diAdspODns 
are so nice, that a proud spirit is deemed blariieabM, 
whilst a proud soul -is a theme of* praise. By :the 
former is understood one who thinks advantageously 
of himself, whilst the latter denotes one who entertains 
elevated sentiments. ^ , '\ 

Fiert^i announced by the exterior, is so great: a 
fault, that the weak, who abjectly praise it in die 
great, are obliged to soften it, or rather to extol k, 
by speaking' of 'Hfais noble < fierte." It is not 8im{^ 
vanity, which consists in setting a value, upon little 
things; it is not presumption, ' which believes itself 
capable of great ones; it is not disdain,. whidi adds 
contempt of others to#a great opinion of self; but it is 
intimately allied to all these faults. 

This word is used in romances, poetry, and above 
all in operas, to 'Cxjiress the severity of female 
modesty. We meet with vain fiert6, vigorous fiert^, 
&c. Poets ^re, perhaps, Hiore in the ri^t than they 
imagine. The fierte of, a woman is not only rigid mo- 
desty and love of duty, but the high value which she 
sets upon her beauty. 

The fiert6 of the pencil is sometimes spoken of, to 
signify free and fearless touches. 

i 

FIGURE. 

Evert one desirous of instruction should read witb 
attention all the articles in the *' Dictionnaire Ency-^ 
clopMique," under the head Figure ; viz. 

Figure of the Earth, by M, d'Alembert, — a work 
both clear and profound, in which we find all that cad 
be known on the subject. 

Figiire of Rhetoric, by C^sar de Marsais, — a fnece rf 
instruction which teaches at once to think, and to 
write; and, like many other articles j makes us regret 
that young people in general have not a convenient 
opportunity of reading things so useful. 

Human Figure, as relating to painting and aeulp^ 
ture, — an excellent lesson given to every artist, bjf 
M. Watelet. 
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i- >> MgwVy in physiology, — a very ingenious article, by 
M*^ id^ Abb^s^ de Caberoles. - 

. JFtgurCy in arithmetic and in algebra, — ^by M, Mallet. 
f J^^re, m logic, in metaphysics, and in polite lite- 
iatxae, by M, le chevalier de Jaucour, — a 'man supe- 
rior to th^ philosophers of antiquity, inasmuch as he 
iias preferred retkement, real philosophy, and indefa- 
•tigaUe labour, to all the advantages that his birth 
night have procured him, in a country where birth is 
>&et above all beside, excepting money. 

Figure or Forth of the Earth, 

Plato, Aristotle, Eratosthenes, Posidonius,andall the 
geometricians of Asia, of Egypt, and of Greece, havinp^ 
acknowledged the sphericity of our globe, how did it 
happen that we, for for so long a time, imagined that 
the earth was a third longer than it was broad, and 
thence derived the terms longitude and latitude, which 
continually bear testimony to our ancient ignorance ? 

The reverence due to the Bible, which teaches us so 
many truths more necessary and more sublime, was 
the cause of this our almost universal error. 

It had been found, in psalm ciii. that God had 
stretched the heavens over the earth like a skin ; and 
as a skin is commonly longer than it is wide, the same 
was concluded of the earth. 

St. Athanasius expresses himself as warmly against 
good astromomers as against the partisans of Arius 
4Uid Eufebius. '^ Let us,'' says he, '^ stop the mouths of 
those barbarians, who, speaking without proof, dare 
to assert that the heavens also extend under the earth." 
The fathers considered the earth as a great ship, sur- 
rounded by water, with the prow to the east, and the 
8tam to the west. 

We still find, in Cosmas, a monk of the fourth 
isentury, a sort of geographical chart, in which the 
^arth has this figure. 

Tortato, bishop of Avila, near the close of the fifteenth 
e^btary, declares in his commentary on Genesis, that 
^ diristian faith is shaken, if the earth is believed to 
, be round. 
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Cohunbvs, Vesputius, and MfweUai^ nothano^tlie 
fear of excommunication by. this leanied biflbop befippt 
• ^ir eyes, &e eai*th resumed its rotandkly io $pild 
of him. 

Then man went from one extreme to the other ; 0xki 
the earth wa» regarded 9» a perfect sphere* Butthe 
error of t^e perfect sphere was the mists^ of philoa^ 
phers; while that of a long flat earth was the bluii^ 
of ideots. . ^ 

When once it began to be clearly known- that qim 
globe revolves on its own axis every twenty-four hours, 
it might have been inferred from that alone that, its 
form could not be absolutely round. Not only doe^ 
the centrifugal zone considerably raise the wi^rs m 
the region of the equator, by the motion of diediufBcd 
rotation, but they are moreover elevated about twentv^ 
Brre feet, twice a-day, by the tides: the lands^ about the 
equator must then be perfectly inundated. Bat ihef 
are not so ; therefore the region of the equator is mucn 
more elevated, in proportion, than the rest of the earth: 
then the earth is a spheroid* elevated at the equatof^ 
and cannot be a perfect sphere. This proof, simply as 
it is, had escaped the greatest genhises ; because a uni- 
Tersal prejudice rarely permits investigation. 

We know that, in 1762, in a voyage to Cayenne, 
near the line, undertaken by order of Louis XIV. undar 
the auspices of Colbert, the patron of all the arts, Richer, 
among many other observations, found that the oseijk- 
lations or vibrations of his time-piece did not contitiiie 
so frequent as in the latitude of Paris, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to shorten the pendulum one Ime 
and something more than a quarter. Physics apd 
geometry were at that time not near so mudi cultivated 
as they now are : what man would have believed atatt 
f , -_ . 

* For the better information of the non-8oienti6c reader, it mm 
be as wefl here to observe, that a sphere being a globe, perfecthr 
circular in every direction, a spheroid w to a sphere as an ova! 6 
a circle. The oblate spheroid, being flattened at the poles, amy be 
likened to an orange ; the prolate spheroid, being lengthened at 
the poles, may be likened to an egg, supposing its extremities to 
' be of equal dimensions. — ^T. 
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(Sun'Obseivatioii so tririal in Appearance, a Kne mor^ or 
less, could lead to the knowledge of the greatest {)hv- 
Ileal tmths? it was first of all discovered that weight 
must necessarily be less on the equator than, in out 
latkudesy since weight alone causes the oscillation of 
ft pendulum. Consequendy, the weight of bodiesiieing 
the less the farther they are from the centre of *the 
eiiHtif it was inferred, tliat the region of the equator 
must be much more elevated than our own — ^mucKmore 
remote from the centre : so the earth tcould not be an 
tfxact sphere. ^ 

^ Many philosophers acted, on the occasion of these 
discoveries, as all .men act when an opinion is to be 
Wangled — they disputed on Richer's experiment; they 
pretended . that our pendulums made their vibrations 
more slowly about the equator only because the metal 
was lengthened. by the heat; but it was seen that the 
beat of the most burning summer lengthens- it but one 
line in thirty feet; and here was an . elongation of a 
line and a quarter, a line and a half, or even two lines^ 
Jsk an iron rod only thiee. feet and eight Knes long. 

Some years after, MM. Varin, Deshayes, FeuilUe, 
And Couplet, repeated neai* the equator the same expe- 
riment on the pendulum; and it was always found;ne- 
cessary to shorten it, although the heat was very onen 
le^s on the line than fifteen or twenty degrees from it. 
•This experiment was again confirmed by the academic 
eians' wniom Louis XV. sent to Peru; and who were 
obliged, on the mountains about Quito, where.it froze, 
4o shorten the second pendulum about two lines.* 
' About the same time, the academicians who went to 
measure an arc of the meridian in the north, found that 
at Pello, within the polar circle, it was necessary .to 
lengthen the pendulum, in order to have die same oscil<- 
lations as at Paris : consequently weight is greater at 
the polar, circle than in the latitude of France, as it is 
greater in our latitude than at the equator. Weight 
being greater in the north, the north was there&re 

• This wa» wriUen in.1736.— T. ♦ 
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sewer the oeAtret>f te eartk tlwn the equator^ INei^ 
fom; thfi eardi was flattened at the pohis. 

Nerer Ad Teaaemn aa d exparbieat A> Mlytbtstsm 
to eaUbtifh a tnrth. The eeldirated Hnygeas, by cal^ 
ciiiktii^ centiybgal fofoe^ had proved ti^ the eeaM»* 

was not gteat enough to expkaii ihe phenoitieiiay aiid 
thiit the^fere the i^ndi mast be a i^shemd flattened' i^ 
Ae p^ea. Newton, by the prmciplea of attvabtkHi; 
had found neatly the same relations; only it mudtlie 
observed, that Huygens believed this fovea inb^renl 
in bodlies determining ttem towards the ceaftre of the 
f^ohe, to he ewjrywhere the same* He had net yet 
seen the d is c o ve r ies of Newton; so thathe eodtidev^ 
tiie difirinution of weight by the theory of centrifVkgat 
fbiaceB only. The effect of centrifugsd forces diminishes 
the primitive gravity on the eqaator» The smaAler 
the eirclEs in ^ich this centrifugal fbrce is exerdsed 
become, the more it yields to the force of gravity; tbas. 
at the pole itself the eentrifngal force, being nuH, maBi 
leave the primitive gravity in full action. Bat tfaii 
principle jof a gravity alwa3r8 equal, faMs to nothhig 
befeve the discovery made by Newton, that a body 
transported, for instance, to me distance of ten diaiiie* 
ters nron the centre of the esurth, would weigh omi 
hundred times less than at the distance of one di#* 



It is then by the laws of gravitation, combined wilill 
those of the centrifugal fbrce, that the real form of tte 
earth must be shown. Newton and Gregory had stttH 
coafidence in this theory, that they did not heaitate to 
advance, that experiments on weight were a surer wttoM 
of knovring the form of the earth than a^y geographieifl 
measiarement. 

Louis XIV. had signalised his reign by that meri^ 
dian», which wa& drawn through France : the ilhistrions 
Doaiaic Cassini had begun it with his son ; and hasd; 
in 1701, drawn from the^feet of the Pyrenees to tlie 
observatory a tine a& straight as it could be drawn, 
considermg the almost insurmountable Obstacles which 
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tlM^ blight of mouattkifi, thit dianges of refraction m 
the air, and tlie altering of instruments were oonttintiy 
ttf^posiae to the execution of to vast and delicate an ^ 
midertaLi^; he had, m 1701, measured six degrees 
^bteen minutes of that meridian. But, from wfaad* 
ei^ cause the error might proceed, he had found thm 
^4^608 towards Paris, that is, towards the north, shorter 
thai), those towards the Pyrenees and the "south. This 
OH^urement gave the lie both to that of Norwood and 
t6 the new theory of the earth flattened at the poles. 
Yet this new theory was beginning to be so generally 
received) tiiat the academy's secretary cUd not hesitate, 
in his history of 1701, to say that the new measure* 
Vients made in France proved the earth to be a spheroid 
flattened at the pi^s. The truth was, thart Dominic 
Cassini's measusement led to a conclusion directly 
opposite ; but, as the figure of the earth had not yet 
hecome a* question in France, no one at that time was 
at the trouble of combating t^s false conclusion. Thei 
degrees of the meridian from Cotlioure to Paris were 
belieyed to be exactly measured ; and the pole, which 
from that measurement must liecessarily be elongated, 
was believed to be flattened. 

An engineer, named M. de Roubais, astooii^ied at 
jdUs conclusion, demonstrated that, by the measure* 
meats taken in France, the earth must be an oblate 
spheroid, of which the meridian passmg through the 
{Kries must be longer than the equator, £e pdes bemg 
ekxBgated.* But of all the natural phik^ophers to 
whiom he addressed his dissertation, not one would 
have it printed ; because it seemed that the academy 
Ibad pronounced it was too bold in an individual to 
ndse his voice. Some time after the error of 1701 was 
acknowledged, that which had been said was unsaid ; 
and the earth was lengthened by a j ust conclusion drawn 
f^Qin a false principle. The meridian was continued 
in the same pnncq^e from Paris to Dunkirk ; and tba 
<}£|preea were still found to grow shorter as they ap« 
pmached the north. Peof^e were still mistaken res* 

■ ^ ' J .1 : '■ " li 

* His paper is in the « Journal Litteraire." 
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pecting the figure of the earth, as they had bc^ cf^ 
ceming the nature of light. About the same timi^, 
some mathematicians^ who were performing the same 
operations in China, were astonished to"find a difference 
among their, degrees, which they had expected to fin3 
alike ; and to discover, after many verifications, that 
they were shorter towards the north than towards the 
^uth. . This accordance of the mathematicians of 
France with those of China was another powerful reasop 
for believing in the oblate spheroid. In France they 
<|id still more; they measured parallels to the equatoi^. 
It is easily understood that on an oblate spheroid our 
degrees of longitude must be shorter than on a sphere. 
M. de Cassini found the parallel which passes through'.' 
St. Malo to be shorter by one thousand and thirty* 
seven toises than it would have been on a spherical 
earth. 

. All these measurements proved that the degrees had 
been found as it was wished to find them. They over- 
turned, for a time, in France, the demonstrations pf 
* Newton and Huygens ; and it was no longer doubted 
that the poles were of a form precisely contrary to that 
which had at first been attributed to them. In short, 
nothing at all was known about the matter. 

^ At lengthy other academicians, who had visited the 
polar circle in 1736, having found, by new measure- 
ments, that the degree was longer there than in France, 
people doubted between them and the Cassinis. But 
these doubts were soon after removed : for these SBane 
astronomers, returning from the pole, exainined afre^ 
the decree measured by Picard, in 1677, to the norlii' 
of Pans ; and found the degree to be a hundred and 
twenty-three toises longer than it was. according to 
Picaras measurement. If, llien, Picard, with all hh 
precautions, had made his degree one hundred and 
twenty-three toises too short, it, was not at all unlikely 
that the degrees towards the south had in lU^e manner 
been found too long. Thus the first error of Picai^jf), 
having furnished the foundations for the measuieflp<^oks 
of the meridian, also furnished an excuse for the ajo^ost 
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Iteifevitable errors, which very good astronomers might 
iidVe committed in the course of these operations. 
- '^tJnfortunately,'othermen of science found that, at the 
C^e of Good Hope, the degrees of the meridian did not 
l^ee with ours. Other measurements, taken in Italy, 
likewise contradicted those of France, apd all were falsi- 
fied by those of China. People again began to doubt, 
%nd't6 suspect, in my opinion very reasonably, that the 
earth had protuberances. 

' As for the English, though they are fond of travel- 
ling, they spared themselves the fatigue, and held fast 
€heir theory. 

The difference between one diameter and the other 
is not more than five or six of our leagues — a difference 
hnmense in the eyes of a disputant, but almost imper- 
ceptible to those who consider the measurement of the 
^lobe only in reference to the purposes of utiUty which it 
tiiay serve. A geographer could scarcely make this 
differeiice perceptible on a map ; nor would a pilot be 
able to discover whether he was steering on a spheroid 
or on a sphere. 

' ' Yet there have been men bold enough to assert, that 
the lives of navigators depended on this question. 
Oh quackery ! wilt thou spare no degrees — not even 
those of the meridian ? 

FIGURED— FIGURATIVE. 

We say, a truth * figured' by a fable, by a parable; 
the church * figured' by the young spouse in Solomon s 
Song ; ancient Rome * figured' by Babylon. A figura- 
trre style is constituted by metaphorical expressions, 
figuring the things spoken of — and disfiguring them 
wen ^e metaphors are not correct. 

Ardent imagination, passion, desire — frequently de- 
ceived— produce the figurative style. We do not admit 
it itito history, for too many metaphors are hurtful, 
ii6t only to perspicuity, but also to truth, by saying 
iQt^e or less than the thing itself. 
* ' In didactic works, this style should be rejected. It 
is much more out of place in a sermon than ia a funeral 

yoi.. III. T 
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oration, because the sermon is a piece of instruction 
in which the truth is to be announced ; while the fune- 
ral oration is a declamation in which it is to be exag- 
gerated. 

The poetry of enthusiasm, as the epopee and thi^ 
ode, is that to which this style is best adapted. It if 
less admissible in tragedy, where the dialogue ^houl4 
be natural as well as elevated; and still less ii| 
comedy, where the style must be more simple. 

The limits to be set to the figurative style, in each 
kind, are determined by taste* Balthazar Gracian* 
says, that " our thoughts depart from the vast shores of 
memory, embark on the sea of imagination, arrive 
in the harbour of inteUigence, and are entered at the 
custom-house of the understanding." 

This is precisely the style of Harlequin. He say« 
to his master, '< The, ball of your commands has re* 
bounded from the racket of my obedience." Must 
it not be owned that such is frequently that oriental 
style which people strive to admire. 

Another fault of the figurative style is the accumur 
lating of incoherent figures. A poet, speaking of some 
philosophers, has called them : — 

D^ambUieux pygmies 
Qui sur leurs pieds vainement redresa^s 
£t sur des monU d^argumens entass^s 
De jour en jour superbes Encelades, 
Vont redoublant leurs folle^ e8calade8.t 

When philosophers are to be written against, it 
should be done better. How do ambitious pigmies^ 
reared on their hind legs on mountains of arguments, 
continue escalades? What a false and ndiculou^ 
image! What elaborate dulness ! 

In an allegory by the same author, entitled the 
Liturgy of Cy5ierea, we find these lines : — 

De toutes parts, aulQur de l'incQnnue> 
IIr vont tomber comme grdle menue, 
Moissoiis des ceurs surTa terre jonohes, 
EU des Dieux m6me h soachar attaches. 

i ■ ^ ■ . I I L t 

* A SpanUh Jesuit, who" wrote in th«t seventeenth century.— T. 
*f Epistle froin Jean'Baptiste Rousseau to Louis Racine, son of 
lean Racine. 
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' De par Tenusndusvenonscette affaire 
t Si ^ en retourne aux cieux dans son sirail. 
En nimioant comment il pourra fkire 
Pour ramener la brebis au bercail. 

Here we have harvests of hearts thrown on the 
^ound like small hail r aad among these hearts pal- 
pitating on the ground, sure gods bound to the car of 
the unknown; while Love, sent by Venus, ruminates in 
his sers^lio in heaven, what he shall do to bring back to 
ttie fold this lost mutton siirrounded by scattered hearts. 
All this forms a %are at once so false, so piierile, 
and so incoherent,— ^so disgusting, so eitravagant, 
so stupidly expressed, we are astonished that a man^ 
who made good verses of another kind, and wa^ not 
devoid of taste, could writfe anything so miserably bad'. 

Figures, metaphors, are not necessary in an alle* 
gory : what has been invented with imagination, may 
be told with simplicity. Plato has more allegorieil 
than figpires; he often expresses them elegantly and 
without ostentation^ 

Nearly all the maxims of the ancient orientals and of 
the Greeks were in the figurative style. All thos6 
sentences are metaphors, or short allegories ; and ill 
them the figurative style has great effect in rousing th<$ 
imagination and impressing the memory. 

We know that Pythagoras said, " In the tempest, 
adore the echo," that is, during civil broils retire to the 
country; and, " Stir not the fire with the sword,*' 
meaning, do not irritate ininds already inflamed. 

In every language, there are many comihon proverbs, 
trhich are in the figurative style. 

FIGURE IN THEOLOGY. 

It is quite Certain, and is agreed by the most pious 
men, that figures and allegories have been carried too 
far. Some of the fathers of the church regard the 
piece of red cloth, placed by the courtezan Rahab at 
her vnndow, for a signal to Joshua's spies, as a figure of 
€he blood of Jesus Christ. This is an error of an 
erder of mind, which would find mystery in everything. 

t2 
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Nor can it be denied that St. Ambrose made a yei^ 
bad use of his taste for allegory^ when he says, in lus 
book of Noah and the Ark, that the back-door of the 
ark was a figure of our hinder parts. 

All men of sense have asked how it can be proved 
that these Hebrew words, " inaher, salal-has-bas," 
(take quick the spoils) are a figure of Jesus Christ ? 
How Judah, tying his ass to a vine, and washing his 
cloak in the wine, is also a figure, of him ?'How Ruth, 
flipping into bed to Boaz, can figure ^e church? 
How Sarah and Rachel are the church, and Hagar 
and Leah the synagogue? How the kisses of the Su-» 
namite typify the marriage of the church? 

A volume might be made of these enigmas, which, 
to the best theologians of latter times, have appeared 
to be rather far-fetched than edifying. 

The danger of this abuse is fiuly admitted by the 
abb^ Fleury, the author of the " Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.'* It is a vestige of rabbinism; a fault into which 
the learned St. Jerome never fell. It is like oniro-^ 
mancy, or the explanatidn of dreams. If a girl sees 
muddy water, when dreaming, she will be ill married'; 
if she sees clear water, she will have a good husband ; 
a spider denotes money, &c. 

In short, will enlightened posterity believe it ? the 
, yaderstanding of dreams has, for more than four thou- 
sand years, been made a serious study.' 

Symbolical Figures. 

. All nations have made use of them, as we have said 
in the article Emblem. But who began? Was it 
the Egyptians ? It is not very likely. We think we 
have already more than once proved that Egypt is a 
country quite new, and that many ages were requisite 
to save the country from inundations, and render it 
habitable. It is impossible that the Egyptians shpuld 
have invented the signs of the zodiac, since the figures 
denoting our seed-time and harvest cannot coincide 
with theirs. When we cut our corn, their land i% 
covered with water ; and when we sow, their reaping^, 
time is approaching. Thus the bull of our zodiac. 
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2^1P^^ ^tl bearing ears of corn, cannot liave come 
fifefo Egypt.* 

Here is also an evident proof of the falsity of the 
new paradox, that the Chinese are an Egyptian colony, 
lie characters are not the same. The Chinese mark 
fte course of the sun by twenty-eight constellations ; 
and the Egyptians, after the Chaldeans, reckoned only 
tlrelve, like ourselves. 

The figures that denote the planets are in China 
and' in India all different from those of Egypt and of 
Europe; so are the signs of the metals; so is the 
mettiod of guiding the hand in Writing. Nothing could 
have been more chimerical than to send the Egyptians 
to people China. 

AH these fabulous foundations, laid in fabulous 
times, have caused an irreparable lo^s of time to a 
prodigious multitude of the learned, who have all 
been bewildered in their laborious researches, which 
might have been serviceable to mankind if directed to 
arts of real utility. 

Pliiche, in his History, or rather his fable, of the 
Heavens, assures us that Ham, son of Noah, went 
and reigned in Egypt, where there was nobody to. 
reign over ; that his son Menes was the greatest of 
legislators, and that Thoth was his prime minister. 

According to him and his authorities, this Thoth, or 
somebody else, instituted feasts in honour of the deluge ; 
and the joyful Cry of " lo Bacche," so fanious among 
the Greeks, was, among the Egypti^Cffs, a lamenta- 
tion. Bacche came from the Hebrew bekey signifying 
sohSyOhd that at a time when the Hebrew people did 
this explanation, joy means 
^s to weep, 

re sense. They do not take 
^hat passed on the shores of 
sand years ago: instead of 
hunting. 

^*See "i* Philosophie de I'MisCoire," « Essai sur les Mceun,'* 
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The same authors affirm that the sphynses^ ifidi 
i^hich Egypt was adorned, signified suparabundaneB^ 
because some intei*preters haye* asserted that the He- 
brew word spang meant an excess; as if the Egyptians 
had taken lessons from the Hebrew tongue, which is, 
in great part, derived from the Phenician: besides, 
what relation has a sphynx to an abundance of water? 
Future schoolmen will maintidn, with greater appear- 
ance of reason, that the masks which decorate the key- 
stones of our windows are emblems of our masque- 
rades ; and that these fantastic ornaments announced 
that balls were given in every house to which they 
were affixed. 

Figure, Figurative, Allegorical, Mystical', Tropological, 
Typical, 8sc, 

This is often the art of finding in books everything 
but. what they really contain. For instance, Romulus 
killing his brother Kemus shall signify the death of the 
duke of Berry, brother to Louis XL; Regulus, impii- 
soued at Carthage, shall typify St. Louis captive at 
Massoura. 

It is very justly remarked in the Encyclopedia, that 
many fathers of the church have, perhaps, carried this 
taste for allegorical figures a little too far ; but ibej 
are to be reverenced, even in their wanderings. 

If the holy fathers used and then abused this method, 
their little excesses of imagination may be pardoned, 
in consideration of their holy zeal. 

The antiquity of the usage may also be pleaded in 
justification, since it was practised by the earliest phi- 
losophers. But it is true that the symbolical figures 
employed by the fathers are in a dififerent taste. 

For example : When St. Augustin wishes to make 
it appear that the forty-two generations of tjhe gei^a- 
logy of Jesus are announced by 'St Matthew, who 
gives only forty-one, he savs that Jechonias must be 
counted twice, because Jechonias is « comer^Uoue be- 
londng to two walls ; that these two walls figure ^ old 
and the new law ; and that Jechonias, being thus the 
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tomer^d^me, figures Jesus Christ; who is the real car- 

The same saint, in the same sermon,, says that 
the number forty must prevail; and at once aban- 
dons Jechonias and his corner-stone, counted as two. 
The number forty, he says, signifies life; <en, which 
is perfect beatitude being multiplied by /oitr, which, 
being the number of the seasons, figures time.f 

Again, in the same sermon, he explains why St. 
Luke gives Jesus Christ seventy-seven ancestors : fifty- 
six up to the patriarch Abraham, and twenty-one from 
Abraham up to God himself. It is true that, according 
to the Hebrew text, there would be but seventy-six ; 
for the Hebrew Bible does not reckon a Cainan, who' 
is interpolated in the Greek translation called the 
Septuagint. 

Thus saith Augustin : ** The number seventy-seven 
figures the abolition of all sins by baptism . . . the 
number ten signifies justice and beatitude, resulting 
from the creature, which makes seven with the Trinity, 
which is three : therefore it is that God's command- 
ments are ten in number. The number eleven denotes 
sin, because it transgresses ten .... This number se- 
venty-seven is the product of eleven, figuring sin, 
multiplied by seven, and not by ten, for seven is the 
symbol of the creature. Three represents the soul, 
which is in some sort an image of the Divinity ; and 
four represents the body, on account of its four qua- 
lities," &c.t 

In these explanations we find some trace of the 
cabalistic mysteries and the quaternary of Pytha- 
goras. This taste was very long in vogue. 

St. Augustin goes much farther, concerning the di- 
mensions of matter. Breadth is ^e dilatation of the 
heart, which performs good works; 2«ng^A is perseve- 
rance ; depth is the hope of reward. He carries the 
allegory very far^ applying it to the cross, and drawing 
great x^nsequences therefrom. 

* Sermon xH. article iz. 
i* Sermon zli. article xxii. 
X Sermon idi. artiole zviii. 
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The use of tbese figures had passed fron! ^^' 3^^' 
to the Christians long before St. Augustin's timer. Iff- 
is not for us to know within what bomids it was ri^it 
to stop. 

The examples of this fault are innumerable. No' 
one who has studied to advantage will hazard the hafSro- 
ductioii of such figures, either in the pulpit or in iStie 
school. We find no such instances among the Ronrahsr 
or the Greeks, not even in their poets. 

In Ovid's Metamorphoses themselves, we find only 
ingenious inductions drawn from fables which are given' 
as fables. 

Deucalion and Pyrrha threw stones behind liieih 
between their legs, and men were produced therefrom. 
Ovid says :— 

Inde genus durum sumus, experiensque Uborum, 
Et documenta damus quft simus origine nati. 

Thence we're a hardened and laborious race, 
Proving full well our stony origin. 

Apollo loves Daphne, but Daphne does not love 
Apollo. This is because love has two kinds of arrows ; 
the one golden and piercing, the other leaden and 
blunt. Apollo has received in his heart a golden 
arrow, Daphne a leaden one. 

Ecce sagittiferft prompsit duo tela pharetrft 

Drv'ersorum operum ; fugat hoc, facit illud amoEem 

Quod facit auratum est, et cuspide fulget acutft : 

Quod fugat obtu8unie8t,et haoet sub arundine plumbum, &c 

Two different shafts he from his quiver draws ; 

One to repel desire and one to cause. 

One shaft is pointed with refulgent gold, 

To bribe the love, and make thte iover bold i 

One blunt and tipt with lead, whose base allay 

Provokes disdain, and drives desire away.— Drtdbit. . 

These figures are all ingenious, and deceive no one. 

That Venus, the goddess of beauty, should not g6' 
unattended by the Graces, is a charmmg trutii. ThMi' 
fables, which were in the moufh of every one — tbme 
allegor ies, so natural and attractive— had ib vSni^ 
sway over the minds of men, that perhaps the firat 
christians imitated while they oppoeea tbenu 
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They to^ up the weapons of mythology to destroy it, 
but they could not wield- them with the same address. 
They did not reflect that the sacred austerity of our 
holy religion placed these resources out of their power, 
ana that a christian hand would have dealt but awk- 
wardly with the lyre of Apollo. 

However, the taste for these typical and prophetic 
%ures was so firmly rooted, that every prince, every 
statesman, every pope, every founder of an order, 
had allegories or allusions taken from the holy scrip- 
tures, applied to him* Satire and flattery rivalled 
each other in drawing from this sourqe. 

When pope Innocent III. made a bloody crusade 
against the court of Toulouse, he was told, *^ Innoceas 
eris a mal^dictione." 

When the order of the Minimes was established, it 
appeared that their founder had been foretold in 
Genesis : ^' Minimus cum patre nostro." 

The preacher who preached before John of Austria 
after the celebrated battle of Lepanto, took for his text, 
''Fuithomo missus k Deo, cui nomen erat Johannes;*' 
A man sent from God, whose name was John : and tiiis 
allusion was very fine, if all the rest were ridiculous. 
It is sai4 to have been repeated for John Sobeiski, 
after the deliverance of Vienna; but this latter 
preacher was nothing more than a plagiarist. 

In short, so constant has been this custom, that no 
preacher of the present day has ever failed to take an 
allegory for his text. One of the most happy instances, 
is &e text of the funeral oration over the duke of 
Candale, delivered before his sister, who was con- 
sidered a pattern of virtue : " Die, quia soror mea 
es, ut mihi bene eveniat propter te" — " Say, I pray 
thee, that thou art my sister, diat it may be well with 
me for thy sake." 

It is not to be wondered at, that the cordeliers 
carried these figures rather too far in favour of St. 
Franeis of Assisi, in the famous, but little known 
book, entitled '^ Conformities of St. Francis of 
Assisi with Jesus Christ." We find in it sixty-four 
predictibns of the coming of St. Francis, some m the 
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Old Testament, others in the New ; and €SLch pralict- 
^6n contains three figures, which signify the feund-* 
ing of the cordeliers. So that these Others f^i 
^betat^lves foretold in the Bihle a hundred and ninety- 
two times. 

From Adam down to St. Paul, everyfliing priefigtti^ 
tiie blessed Francis of Assisi. The scriptures #ere 
given to announce to the universe the sertnOAs of 
Francis^ to the quadrupeds, the fishes^ and the birdv, 
the sport he had with a woman of snow, his froKed 
with me devil, his adventures With brother Eliaff arid 
brother Pacificus. 

These pious reveries, which amounted even to blas- 
jbhemy, havb been condemned. But the order of St. 
Francis has not suffered by them, having renounced 
these extravagances so common to the barbarous ages^ 

FINAL CAUSES. 

SECTION I. 

Virgil says (^neid, book vi. 727) : — 

Mens agitat molem et magno se oorpore mi8ce|^ 

This active mind infusM, through all the spaet 
Uaites and mingles with the mighty mass. — DawKir. 

Virgil said well : and Benedict Spboza,* who has 
not the brilliancy of Virgil, nor his merit, is compelled 
to acknowledge an intelligence presiding over all. 
Had he deni^ this, I should have said to him,' 
Beiiedict, you are a Ibol; you possess intelligetic^ 
ittd you deny it, and to Whom do you deny it? 

ItL the year 1770, ther6 appeared a man, in §ovS€ 
respects ftir superior to Spinoza, as eloquent as'th^ 
Jewish Hollander is dry, less methodical, but infiflitiSiy 
moire perspicuous ; perhaps equal to him in Bia€he- 

I I iTi I i.r, ' I ' , I. I III I ■ I -11 II . . ,11 , 

* Or rather Baruch i for that was his name and be is m otiief 
places called by it. His signature was B. Spinoza. Sooie chria^ 
tians, very iU informed, and who were not aware that Spinoia 
bad abandoned jndaism without embracing Christianity, a i iumefl 
the Bk to mean the first letter of Benediotv^JPrMcA KdU ' 
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OUUical sicience, but without the ridiculous afiects^on 
of.j^plyiiig nmtl^ematical reasonings to metaphysical 
femoral subjects. The man I mean is the authof 
of the " System of Nature." He assumed the name 
of Mirabaud, the secretary of the French Academy. 
Ala9 ! the worthy secretary was incapable of writing, 
a siogle page of the book of our formidable opponent. 
I wo^ld recommend it to all you, who are disposed 
to avail jourselves of your reason and acquire in- 
struction, to read the following eloquent though dan-* 
gerous passage from the System of Nature. (Part 11. 
chap. V. p. 153. &c.) 

" It is contended, that animals furnish us with a, 
convincing evidence that there is some powerful 
cause of &eir existence ; the admirable adaptation of 
their different parts, mutually receiving and conferring^ 
aid towards accomplishing their functions, and main- 
taining in health and vigour the entire being, announce 
to us an artificer uniting power to wisdom. Of the^ 
power of nature, it is impossible for us to doubt ; she 
produces all the animals that we see by the help of 
combinations of that matter, which is in incessant ac^ 
tion ; the adaptation of the parts of these animals i^, 
the result of the necessary laws of their nature, and of 
their comHuation. When the adaptation ceases, the 
animal is necessarily destroyed. What then becomes 
of the wisdoiu^ the intelligence,* or the goodness of 
t|La^ alleged cause, to which was ascribed all th^. 
houour of this boasted adaptation. Those auimals of 
so wonderful a structure as to be pronounced the 
works of ^n immutable God, do not they undergo^ 
incessant changes; and do not th^y end in decs^y and 
de^tructiou ? Where are the wisdom, the goodness, 
tbse foresight, Ihe imn^utabilityt of an artificer^ whose 
sote. object appears to be to derange and destroy the. 
q[)):iligs of tlu^ luachines which are proclaimed to be 
master-pieces of his power and skill. If this God oaO' 

* I* Km* iatelUgenoe displayed b«c«UBe genepMioM are sue-' 
oeiaive? 

i* TbeM is immutability of design whea We perceive imm^ta• 
biiity of effects. fieeGoA. 
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act no otherwbe* than thus, he is neither fi^ee^wW^fift- 
nipotent. If his will changes, he is not Itmniiiiibl^. 
If he permit machines, which he has endowed ^'Witti 
sensibility, to experience pain, he is deficient in ^bbd- 
ness. If he has been unable to render his produetioti^ 
solid and durable, he is deficient in skill. Perceiviti^ 
as we do the decay and ruin not only of all aniniiah^b^ 
of all the other works of deity, we cannot but inevitabtY 
conclude, either that everything perforiiied iii -flie 
course of nature is absolutely necessary, — the utftt?t(i^ 
able result of it simperative and insuperable laws, or 
that the artificer who impels her various operations is 
destitute of plan, of power, of constancy, of skill, icad, 
of goodness. 

" Man, who considers himself as' the master-work 
of the divinity, supplies us more readily and completely 
than any other production, with evidence of tTO 
incapacity or malignityf of his pretended author. In 
this being, possessed of feeling, intuition, and reason^ 
which considers itself as the perpetual object of drvinfe 
partiality, and forms its God on the model of itself, 
we see a machine more changeable, more frail, more 
liable to derangement from its extraordinary compli- 
cation, than that of the coarsest and grossest being)!. 
Beasts which are destitute of our mentsd powers smd 
acquirements, plants which merely vegetate, stones 
which are unendowed mth sensation, are, in malny 
respects, beings far more favoured than man* Thef 
are, at least, exempt from distress of mind, fW>fti ^e 
tortures of thought, and corrosions of care,' to wfaidi 
the latter is a victim. Who would not prefer being^ m 
mere unintelligent animal, or a senseless stone^ wheb 
his thoughts revert to the irreparable loss of an objeet 
dearly beloved, t Would it not be infinitely more 

- * The freedom of any being consists in the power of 4oiii^ 
what he pleases. If he performs his will, be is 6r^* 

•f- Ifhe is malignant, he is not capable; and if he Is capable,^ 
term comprehenaing both power and wisdom, he is i|cH ma- 
lignant. >, ^ 

. X The author herci/ falls ^nto an inadvertence to wl^ch Veaia 
all liable. We frequently say, I had rather be a bird, or % btfiuly 
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.4^nible to be an inanimate mass, than the gloomy 
iiotarj and victim of superstition, trembling under the 
pr^ent yoke of his diabolical deity, and anticipating 
m&iite torments in a future existence? Beings, des- 
titute of sensation, life, memory, and thought, ex- 
peaence no affliction from the idea of what is past, 
present, or to come ; they do not believe there is any 
danger of incurring eternal torture for inaccurate rea- 
soning; which is believed, however, by many of those 
favoured beings who maintain that the great architect 
of the world has created the universe for themselves. 

" Let us not be told that we have no idea of a work 
without having that of the artificer distinguished froin 
the work. Nature is not a work: She has always 
.existed of herself.* Every process takes place in her 
bosom. She is an immense manufactory, provided 
with materials, and she forms the instruments by which 
«he acts: all her works are effects of her own energy, 
and of agents or causes which she frames, contains, 
and impels. Eternal, uncreated elements, — elements 
indestructible, ever in motion, and combining in 
exquisite and endless diversity, originate all the beings 
axid all the phenomena that we behold ; all the effects, 
good or evil, that we feel ; the order or disorder which 
we distinguish, merely by different modes in which 
tJl^f affect ourselves; and, in a word, all those wonders 
3i^hich excite our meditation and confound our reason- 
ing. These elements, in order to effect objects thus 
comprehensive and important, require nothing beyond 
thdr own properties, individual or combined, and the 
.motion essential to their very existence; and thus 
preclude the necessity of recurring .to an unknown 
^uptificer, in order to arrange, mould, combine, pre- 
«erve, and dissolve them. 

than a man, with such pains and griefs as I am now experiencing. 
But when we hold such language, we do not in fact advert to 
the circumstance, that it strictly implies a wish for annihilation, 
2br,if you become anything but what you now are, you retain, 
(pf course, nothing of yourself. — French note, 

* You assume the question in dispute $ a case of frequent oc« 
i^iirreQce with system-niakers.— XW. 

VOL. in. V 
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'^ But, even admitting for a moment thfi^t it hftlfi* 
possible^ to conceive of the universe without an arti* 
Beer who formed it, and who preserves and watches 
over his work, where shall we place that artificer l^ 
shall he be within or withput the universe ? is he 
matter or motion ? or is he mere space, nothingness, 
vacuity ? In each of these cases, he will either be 
nothing, or }^e will be comprehended in nature, and 
subjected to her laws. If he is in nature, I think 
I see in her only matter in motion, and cannot but 
thence conclude, that the agent impelling her is cor-*> 
poreal and mateiial, and that he is consequently liable 
to dissolution. If this agent is out of nature, then I 
have no ideaf of what place he can occupy, nor 
of an immaterial being, nor of the manner in which a 
spirit, without extension, can operate upon the matter 
from which it is separated. Those unknown tracts of 
space which imagination has placed beyond tl^ visible 
world, may be considered as having no existence for 
a being who can scarcely see to ^e distance of his 
0¥m feet;t the ideal power which inhabits them cam 
never be represented to my mind, unless when my 
imagination combines at random the fantastic coloturs 
which it is always forced to employ in the world oa 
which I am. In this case, I shall merely reproduce 
in idea what my senses have previously actually per^ 
ceived; and that God, which I, as it were, compel 
myself to distinguish from nature, and to jkace.be^ 
yond her circuit, will ever, in opposition to all my 
efforts, necessarily withdraw within it. 

" It will be observed and insisted upon by some, 
that if a statue or a watch were shown to a savage 
who had never seei^ them, he would inevitably aqknow^ 
ledge that they were the productions of some ioitelU^ 
gent agent, mcure powerful and ingenious than himself; 

* Does it belong to us to find a place for him ? It is for him 
io fix ours. This k a sufficient answer.^- JFVencA note, 

i Are you so constituted as to have ideas of everythidr, and 
do you not perceive in that same nature, an •dmird>U mteiU^ 
gence ?— ^JW. 

i Either the world is infinite* or space is iofiaite ; take voor 
-^oice.— IW. ' 
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and hence it will be inferred, that we are equally 
bound to acknowled^ that the machine of the uni- 
verse, that man, that the phenomena of nature, are 
the productions of an agent, whose intelligence and 
power are far superior to our own. 

" I answer, m the first place, that we cannot 
possibly doubt either the great power or the great skilP 
of nature : we admire her skill as often as we are sur- 
prised by the extended, varied, and complicated efl^cts 
which we find in those of her works which we take 
the pains to investigate ; she is not, however, either 
more or less skilful in any one of her works than in 
the rest. We no more comprehend how she could 
produce a stone or^ piece of metal, than how she 
could produce a head organized like that of Newton. 
We call that man skilml who can perform things 
which we are unable to perform ourselves. Nature 
can perform everything ; and when anything exists, 
it is a proof that she was able to make it. Thus, it is 
only in relation to ourselves that we ever judge nature 
to be skilful: we compare it in those cases with our- 
edves ; and, as we possess a quality which we call 
intelligence, by the aid of which we produce works, in 
which we display our skill, we thence conclude, that 
ike works of nature which most excite our astonish- 
ment and admiration, are not in fact hers, but the 
productions of an artificer, intelligent like ourselves, 
and whose intelligence we proportion, in our minds, 
to the degree of astonishment excited in us by his 
works ; that is, in fact, to our own weakness and igno* 
Tancc^t 

See the reply to these arguments under the articles 
Atheism and God, and in the following section, 
written long before the " System of Nature. 

* Pawerfdl and ckilful I Oh that I Uke my stand. He who is 
powerful enough to form man and the world, is Giod. You admit 
a God while you contend against him. — French note. 

•f If we are so isnorant, how can we venture to aflBrm that 
t^erythfog waa made without Qod^^Ihid, . 

U2 
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. If a clock is not made in order to tell the time of die 
da^, I will then admit that final causes are nodimg but 
cbmieras, and be content to go by the name of a final- 
can se-iinder ; — in glain language, fool — ^to the end* of 
niylife. ; 

All the parts, however, of that great machine the 
wor|d, seem made for each other. Some ptifloK^ihers 
affect to. deride final causes, which were rgected, 
they tell us, by Epicurus and Lucretius.' But*it seems 
to me, that Epicurus and Lucretius rather merit the de^ 
rision. They tell you that the eye is not made to see; 
but that, since it was found out that eyes were capable 
of being used for that purpose, to that purpose they 
have been applied. According to them, the mouth 
is not formed to speak and eat, nor the stomach to 
digest, nor the heart to receive the blood from the 
reius and impej it through the arteries, nor the feet to 
walk, nor the ears to hesu'. Yet, at the same time, 
these very shrewd and consistent, persons admitted, 
that tsulors made garments to clothe diem, and masons 
built houses to lodge them; tod thus ventured to denj 
to nature — the great existence, the universal intelh- 
gence — ^what they conceded to the most insignificant 
artificers employed by themsdves. 

The doctrine of final causes ought certiaunly to be 
preserved from being abused. We have already re- 
marked that M. le Prieur, in the Spectacle of Nature, 
contends, in vain, that the tides were attached tp die 
ocean to enable ships to enter more easily info thtdr 
ports, and to preserve the water from corruption : he 
might just as probably and successfully have urged^ 
that legs * were made to wear boots,* arid noses to beapr 
spectacles. . 

In order to satisfy ourselves of the truth of a fi&al 
cause, in any particular instance, it is necessary thai 
the effect produced should be uniform and invaiial::^ 
in time and place. Ships have not existed in.all tiBies 
and upon all seas ; accordingly, it cannot be said that 
the ocean was made for ships. It is impossible not to 
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perceive how ridiculous it would be to maintain, that 
nature had toiled on from the very beginning of time 
J;» «dju»t herself to the inventions of our fortuitous 
and arbitrary arts, all of which are of ^so late a date in 
Jb^ ^i^coverj ; but it is perfectly clear that if noses 
were not made for spectacles, they were made for 
fimellifig, and there have been noses ever since there 
Hwre. men. In the same maimer, hands, instead of 
being bestowed for the sake of gloves, are visibly de8«- 
lined for all those uses to which the metacarpus, the 
|)^alanx. of the fingers, and the movements of the 
jGJrcuiar muscle of the wrist, render them appticable 
by us. 

- Cicero, who doubted everything else, had ho doubt 
alxMit final causes. 

> It appears particularly difficult to suppose that those 
parts of the human frame, by which the perpetuation 
of the species is conducted, should not, in fact, have 
been intended and destined for that purpose, from 
their ^lechanism so truly admii-able, and the sensation 
which nature has connected with it more admirable 
'still. Epicurus would be at least obliged to admit that 
pleasure is divine, and that that pleasure is a final 
cause, in consequence of which beings, endowed with 
eensibility, but who could never have communicated it 
to themselves, have been incessantly introduced into 
the world as others have passed away from it. 

This philosopher, Epicurus, was a great man for the 
age in which he lived. He saw what Descartes denied, 
[what Gassendi affirmed, and what Newton demonstra- 
ted*-that motion cannot exist without a vacuum. He 
conceived the necessity of atoms to serve as constituent 
parts of invariable species. These are philosophical 
^4eas. Nothing, moreover, was m.ore respectable than 
the morality of genuine Epicureans; it consisted in 
Beqtiestration from public affairs, which are incompa- 
tible with wisdom, and in friendship, without which, 
liie, is but a burden.* But as to the rest of the f^ito- 
■ . ' ' . ' ■ ' " *' f ' ' , ' ' — ^ 

* The claim of this boasted morality to either virtue or wisdom 
H esceedlnKly to be doubted. It may be often, indeed, both vir^ 
Ciloii»and wise to rtUrti from the. acltYe bnsioeM of life to tite •»» 
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sophy of Epicurus, it appears not tabe mote^idBnB^ 
sible ths^it the grooved or tubular matter of Deseartek 
It'isy as it appears to me, wilfully to shut the eyetf^ add 
the uinierstanding, to maintain that there is no desigfi 
in nature ; and if there is design, there' is an inteHig^ 
cause : there exists a God. ' 

Some object to us the irregularities of our globe, the 
. volcanoes, the plains of moving sands, some- small 
mountains swallowed up in the ocean, others raised by 
earthquakes, &c. But does it follow from the naves 
of your chariot wheels taking fire, that your chariot was 
not made expressly for the purpose of conveying you 
from one place to another ? 

The chains of mountains which crown both hemis- 
pheres, and more tlian six hundred rivers which flow 
from the foot of these rocks towards the sea ; the va- 
rious streams that swell these rivers in their course, 
after fertilising the fields through which they pass; 
the innumerable fountains which spring from the same 
source, which supply necessary refreshment; and 

joyment of peaceful leisure and the cultivation of the social affec" 
tions; but as here laid down, such retirement announts to nothing 
beyond a refined species of selfishness. The post of honour is not 
necessarily a private station ; it is altogether the reverse, wbea 
public good is to be advanced or public evil resisted by mingling 
with the crowd. Nothing is more common than for men to dig- 
nify their vices or infirmities with the name of virtues ; which is 
precisely the case of the Epicureans, when standing upoii the 
generality here advanced by Voltaire. Thus the abandonment of 
a troublesome duty is termed virtuous and wisj?, and indolence 
^nd self-enjoyment, wisdom and virtue.' Happily, human nature 
is so constituted, this mental luxuriance of repose is seldom very 
wideljT attractive; but the notion itself appears to be as muefa at 
war with one of the great final causes of society, as monkery and 
the cloister. It was natural, however, for a philosoplier who 
created gods of this description, to make it wise and virtuous in 
mortals to imitate them. A'due sprinkling of men of this d^iss, in 
the great mass . of society, is, no doubt, gracefiil and becoming ; 
and society can always afford to indulge them ; but the genoxal 
principle maintaining their consequent superiority in wisdpfP and 
virtue must be eternally disputed. It is, however,' a favourite 
potion under civilized despotisms ; and, no doubt, not unfreqiiehtly 
a judicious election on the part of gifted men, who are not a<l«iit- 
ted to share in higher duties. Voltaire's own conduct andactive 
inteference with existing evils form an admirable contrast t9'his 
doctritie in this short, inconsiderate passage.*^T. 
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^^P^Piiky sad beauty, to animal and vegetable life ; ali 
Aift-iqppcfars no more to result frotti a fortuitous con'- 
coume.and an obliquity of atoms, than the retina which 
i^eeires the rays of light, or the chrystalline humour 
iibioh refracts.it, or the drum of the ear which admits 
soiinds, or the circulation of the blood in our veins, the 
«ysto)e and diastole of the heart, the regulating prin- 
mpie of the machine of life. 

* SECTION III. 

, It would appear that a man must be supposed to 
have lost his senses, before he can deny that stomachs 
are made for digestion, eyes to see, and ears to hear. : 

On the other hand, a man must have a singular 
partiality for final causes, to assert that stone was mad^ 
fol* building houses, and that silk-worms are produced 
in China that we may wear satins in Europe. 

But, it is urged, if God has evidently done one thing 
by. design, he has then done all things by design. It 
19 ridiculous to admit providence in the one case and 
to deny it in the others. Everything that is done was 
foreseen, was arranged. There is no arrangement 
without an object, no effect without a cause ; all, there- 
fore, is equally the result, the produce of a final c^iuse,: 
it is therefore as correct to say that noses were made 
to bear spectacles, and fingers to be adorned with 
rings, as to say that the ears were formed to hear 
sounds, the eyes to receive light. 

All that this objection amoimts to, in my opinion, is, 
that everything is the result, nearer or more remote, of 
^ general final cause ; that everything is the consequence 
of eternal Jaws. 

When the effects are invariably the same in all times 
, and places, and when these uniform effects are inde- 
peiKlent of the beings to which they attach, then there 
IS visibly a final cause. 

All animals have eyes and see; all have ears and 

\ bear ; all have a mouth with which they eat; a sto«> 

mach, or something similar, by which they digest their 

' ibofd; all have suitable means for expeUing the feecea; 

all have the organs requisite for the continuatioa qf 
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tffeir species; and tbese tiatttral giftes petfonfi' tV^ 
Teevkr course ai^ process without any apptleatk»fi* fii 
in&rmixtnre of art. Here are final causes rf^arlf 
established ; and to deny a truth so tmiVerssd WouM 
•be a perversion of the feculty of r^son. 

But stones, in all times and places, do not doni^l^fotid 
tbe materials of buildings. All noses do not t>ear 
spectacles; all fingers do not carry a ring ; al! legS kt€ 
not covered with silk stockings, A silk-worm, there- 
fore, is not made to cover my legs, exactly as your 
mouth is made for eating, and another part of your 
person for the " garderobe." There are, therefore^ we 
see, immediate eflfects produced from* final causes, and 
effects of a very numerous description, which are 
remote productions from those causes. 

Everything belonging to nature is uniform, immuta- 
ble, and the immediate work of its author. It is he 
who has established the laws by which the moon con- 
tributes three-fourths to the cause of the flux and reflui 
of the ocean, and the sun the remaining fourth. It is 
he who has given a rotatory motion to Qie sun, in con- 
sequence of which that lorb communicates its rays of 
■light in the short space of seven minutes and a half to 
the eyes of men, crocodiles, and cats. 

But if, after a course of ages, we started the invent 
tions of shears and sjHts, to clip the wool of sheep witJi 
the one, and with the other to roast in order to eat them, 
what else can be inferred from such circumstances, but 
that God formed us in such a manner that, at some 
time or other, we could not avoid becoming ingenious 
and carnivorous? 

Sheep, undoubtedly, were not made expressly to bfe 
roasted and eaten, smce many nations abstain from 
such food with horror. Mankind are not created es^- 
sentially to massacre one another, since the brarnms, 
and the respectable primitives called quakers, kilt no 
one. But the clay out of which we are kneaddd fter 
quently produces massacres, as it produced cahmmfies^ 
vanities, persecutions, and in^pertinences. It is Dot pPt^ 
cisely tiiat the formation of man is the finid tettus^r of 
our madnesses and follies, for a final cause id uaiy«t^' 
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^^ ami mvariable m every age and place: but the 
borrors and absurdities of the human race are not aC 
all the less included in the eternal order of things^ 
Whep we thresh our com; the flail is the final oause of 
the separation of the grain. But if that flail^v whil6 
^reshmg my grain> crushes to death a thousand in-« 
PQCtSy that occurs not by an express and determinate 
act of my will, nor, on the other hand, i.s it by merQ 
c|iance ; the insects were, on this occasion, actually 
under my flail, and could not but be there. 

It is a consequence of the nature of* things that a 
man should be ambitious ; that he should enrol and 
discipline a number of other men ; that he should be a 
conqueror, or that he should be defeated ; but it cao 
never be said that the man was created by God to be 
killed in war. 

The organs with which nature has supplied us caur 
npt always be filial causes in action. The eyes which 
are bestowed for seeing are not constantly open* 
Every sense has its season for repose. Thare are 
some senses that are even made no use of. An imbe- 
cile ,and wretched female, for example, shut up in ^ 
cloister at the age of fourteen years, mars one of the 
final causes of her existence ; but the cause, neverthe- 
less, equally subsists, and whenever it is free it will 
c^>erate. 

FINESSE, FINENESS, &c. 
Of the different Signijkations of this Word. 

Fineness either in its proper or figurative senis^ 
does not signify either light, slender, fine, or of a rare 
^in texturej this word expresses something delicate 
and:fiiui}bcd. . Light cloth, soft linen^ thin lace^ or 
slider galoon, are not always fine. 
. TbiiB word has a relation to th^ verb to finish, wh^ce 
come the finishings of art; thus we say, the finishings of 
yan4epverfl*'s pencil or of Mieiis:, we say, a fine horse, 
Bstp gold> a fine diamond, &c. A fine horse is opposed 
tfi a qkimj^y one; ^he fine diamond to a £Mse one; 
fi|ie or refined gold to gold mixed with alloy. 
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Fineness is generally appUed to delicate tbtttgs aad 
%ktiies8 of manufacture; Although we say a fla€ 
horse, we seldom say, « the fineness o( a horse.'' ^ We 
speak of the fineness of bait, lace, or a stuff. When 
by this word we should express the fault or wrong use 
of anything, we add the adverb io0 ; as,— Tbfe thread 
IS broken, it was too fine; this stuff" is too fine for the 
season. 

Fineness or finesse, in a figurative sense, applies to 
conduct, speech, and works of mind. Ip. conduct, 
finesse always expresses, as in the arts, something 
delicate or subtle: it may sometimes exist without 
ability, but it is very rarely unaccompanied by a little 
deception ; politics admit it, and society reproves it. 

Finesse is not exactly subtlety; we draw a person 
into a snare with finesse; we escape from it with 
subtlety. We act with finesse, and we play a subtle 
trick. Distrust is inspired by an unsparing use of 
finesse ; yet we almost always deceive ourselves if we toe 
generally suspect it. 

Finesse, in works of wit, as in conversation, consists 
in the art of not expressing a thought clearly, but 
leaving it so as to be eaisily perceived. It is an enigma 
to which people of sense readily find the solution. 

A chancellor one day offering his protection to par- 
liament, the first president turning towards the asseni- 
bly said : '^ Gentlemen, thank the chancellor ; be has 
^yen us more than we demanded of him;" — a very 
witty reproof. 

Finesse, in conversation and writing, differs from 
delicacy; the first applies equally to piquant and 
agreeable things, even to blame and praise ; and still 
more to indecencies, over which a veil is drawn, throu^ 
which we cannot penetrate without a blush. Bold 
things may be said with finesse. 

Delicacy expresses soft and agreeable sentiments 
and ingenious praise ; thus finesse belongs more to epi- 
gram, and dericacy to madrigal. It is delicacy whic& 
enters into a loverV jealousies, and not finesse. 
^ The praises given to Louis Xllf. by Despreaux arfe 
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^Q^ aJwaTS equally delicatie; satires are not always 
/^pflBcieatly ingenious in the way of finesse. 

When Iphigenia, in Racine, has received from her 
i^her the order never to see 'Achilles more, she 
cries^— 

Dieux plus doux, v6iiB«n*aviei demand^ que ma vie I 
More gentle gods, you only ask my life ! 
The true character of this line partakes rather of 
^Kcacy than of finesse. 

FIRE. 

SECTION I. 

Is fire anything more than an element which lights, 
warms, and burns us ? Is not light always fire, thougk 
fire is not always light? And is not Boerhaave in the 
right? 

Is not the purest fire extracted from our combusti^ 
Wes, always gross, and partaking of the bodies *con^ 
sumed, and very different from elementary fire ? 

How is fire distributed throughout nature, of which 
it is the soul ? 

Ignis ubique latet, naturam amplectitur omnem, 
Giincta parit, renovat, dividit, unit, alit. 

Why did Newton, in speaking of rays of light, always 
say, — *^ Be natura radiorum lucis, utrum corpora sint 
nee ne non disputans ;" without examining whether 
they were bodies or not? 

Did he only speak geometrically ? In that case, this 
doubt was useless. It is evident that he doubted of th^ 
nature of elementary fire, and doubted with reason. 

Is elementary fire a body like others, as earth and 
water? If it was a body of this kind, would it not gra- 
vitate Kke all other matter? Would it escape from the 
luminous body in a right line ? Would it have an uni- 
■foriA progression ? And why does light never move OHt 
of a nght line when it is unimpeded in its rapid course? 

May not elementary fire have properties of mattet 
little known to iis, and plrbperties of substance entirely 
so'?' May it not be a medium between matter and sub- 
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«taiicesiif another kind? And who can say tbst^tbarii 
are not a million of these substances? I do not ssyidntt 
there are, but I say it js not proved that there may not be. 

It was very difficult to believe, about a hundr^ 
years ago, that bodies acted upon one imother, not only 
without: touching, and withi^ut emission, but at ereat 
distances; it is however found to be true, and is no 
longer doubted. At present, it is difficult to believe 
that the rays of the sun are penetrable by each other, 
but who knows what may happen to prove it? 

However that may be, I wish, for the novelty of the 
thing, that this incomprehensible penetrability coulii 
be admitted. Light has something so divine, that we 
should endeavour to make it a step to the discovery of 
substances still more pure. 

Come to my aid, Empedocles and Democritus; come 
and admire the wonders of electricity; see if the sparks 
.which traverse a thousand bodies in the twinkling of 
an eye, are of ordinary matter ; judge if elementary 
fire does not contract the heart, and communicate that 
warmth which gives life! Judge if this element is not 
the source of all sensation, and if sensation is not the 
origin of thought; though ignorant and insolent pedants 
have condemned the proposition, as one which should 
be persecuted. 

T^Ume, if the Supreme Being, who presides over all 
nature, cannot for ever preserve these elementary atoms 
which he has so rarely endowed ? " Igneus est ollis 
vigor et coelestis origo." 

The celebrated Le Cat* calls this vivifying fluid,r^ 
*' An amphibious being, endowed by its author with' a 
superior refinement which links it to immaterial b^gs, 
and thereby ennobles and elevates it into that meditttti 
nature which we recognise, and which is the source of 
all its properties." 

You are of the opinion of Le Cat? I would be s# 
too if I could ; but there are so many fools and vitt^uns^ 
that I dare not : I can only think quieUy in my.^wit 
way at Mount Krapak. Let others think as weU M 

- - ■ *....... 

* DiwerUUon of Le Cat on the ** Fluid of the Nenret,?' p. $9i 
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lb/Of -an allowed to think, whether at Salamanca or 
Miotgvao* 

SfiCTIOH II. • 

Cf fohcU is understood lif Fire wed Jfgurativeljf. 

Fire, particularly in poetry, often signifies love, and^ 
lis enmloyed more elegantly in the plural than in th6 
singular, Comeille often says un beau feu for a virtuous 
^md noble love. A man has fire in his conversation : 
that does not mean that he has brilliant and enlightened 
ideas, but lively expressions animated by action. 

Fire in writing does not necessarily imply lightness 
and beauty, but vivacity, multiplied figures, and spon« 
taneous ideas* 

Fire is a merit in speech and writing only when it i& 
well managed. 

* It is said that poets ar0 animated with a divine fire 
wben they are sublime ; genius cannot exist without 
fiire, but nre may be possessed without genius. 

FIRMNESS. 

FiKMKEss comes fVom firm, and has a different 
signification firom solidity and hardness ; a squeezed 
dlotb, a beaten negro, nave firmness without being 
hard or solid. 

It must always be remembered that modifications of 
the soul can only be expressed by physical images : we 
say ^firmness of soul, and of mind, which does not sig- 
nitf that they are harder or more solid than usual. 

Finnness is the exercise of mental courage; it 
saeans a decided resolution ; while obstinacy, on the 
Contrary, signifies blindness. 

^ Those who praise the firmness of Tacitus are not so 
Wicb in the wrong as P. Bouhours pretends ; it is an 
aceiftental ill«chosen terra, which expresses energy and 
stength of thought and of style. It may be said that 
Ijk tuyere has a firm style, and that many other 
wxitecs have only a hard one. 
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FLATTERY. 

I FIND not one monument of flattery in remote an- 
tiquity : there is no flattery in Hesiod — none in Homer. 
Theif stories are not addressed tp a Greek, elevated to 
some dignity, nor to his lady; as ^ach canto of 
iThomson's Seasons is dedicated to some persqui of 
rank, or as so many forgotten epistles in vers^ hare 
been dedicated^ in England, tOr gentleman or ladies of 
q[uality, with a brief* eulogy, ?i^d the arm^ of the 
patron or patroness placed at ^e head of thie worji. 

Nor is there any flattery in Demosthenes. This way 
of asking aln^s harmoniously begaoi, if I mistake not, 
with Pindar. No hand can be stretched out nior^ em- 
phatically. 

It appears to me that, among the Iioman^, gieat 
flattery is to be date4 from the time of Augustus. 
Julius Csesar had scarcely time to be flatter^d*^ Th^e i* 
not, exta.nt, any dedicatory epistle to SyUa^ Marias, or 
Carbo, nor to their wives, or their mistresses. I can well 
believe that very bad verses were presented to LucuUus 
and to Pompey ; but j thank God, we have them not. 

It is a great spectacle to behold Cicero equal in 
dignity to Ceesar, speaking before him as advo<;ate for 
a king of Bithynia and Lesser Armenia name4 Deio- 
tarus, accused of laying ambuscades for him, and' even 
designing to assassinate him. Cicero begins with ac- 
l^nowledging that he is disconcerted in his presence.. 
He calls him the vanquisher of the world — " victorem 
oi*bis terrarum.*' He flatters him : but this adulation 
does not yet amount to baseness; some sense of 
sbame still remains. 

But with Augustus there are no longer any bounds : 
the s^ate decrees his apotheosis during hia lifetime. 
tJnder the succeeding em^erors^ this flattery become^, 
the ordinary tribute, a,ad i§ po longer aoytbifV J^^^ 
than a style. It is impossible to flatter wy f>pe, whem 
the most extrayagaiit adulatioiv h^ become the ordi* 
nary currency. 

i» Not always bri^f we fear.— T. .' ' • V 
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In Bnriope^ we liave kad no gvettt toonmneiiti of 
flattery i>efore Loois XiV. Hie fisth^r, Louiff XUt 
had very Uttle incense offered kim ; we §iikd no nieii^ 
tidn of kim, except in one or two of Malkerbel 
odes. Tkere, indeed^ according to c^tom, ke is cadM 
f^ tbon j^redt^st of kings'^—at die SNpanisk poets say 
to tbd lobg c^ Spain, and this BngHsk poetd (laureat^ 
to the kiiig of England; Imt tke better part of ki6 
praises is bestowed on cardined Rickelien, wbos^ 
BoiO Is great and feaiiess; wko jMractises so well tk^ 
healing art t>f gdvermnent, and wko kkowskow to cnr^ 
alloure\ilB: — 

DoTit rftme toute grande est une Ame hardie, 
Qui prati()04 tfi 'bifen I'ait dc dout Mcoiirir, 
Que, pourvu qu'il soit cru, nous n'avons maladie 
jQo'il ne aache gu^ri^.* * ' 

Upon Lonia XIV. iatterr came in a deluge. Btit 
he was not like the nmn said to kave been ismotkered 
hy the rose-leayes^ keaped upon kim ; on the conU^arf, 
he thrived ike more. 

Flattesy, when it has some plansibte pretiext, ttikf 
ficM be so perhieiotis as it kas been thou^t : it 8ome<^ 
tmes encourage to ^^teat aets ; but its exc^s is vt^ 
eiott», Mike tke excess of sadre. 

La Fontaine says, and pretends to say it aftef 

«80p>-» 

On neT peat trop loner tro?8 sortes de personnes ; 
Lea dieux, wm aai t r ti— , et aon roi^ 
Elaope le disait ; j*y touscria quant Itanoi: 
pes sont maximes toujoure bonnes* 

Your flattery to three sorts of folks apply ;— 
Tou cannot say too civil things . • 

To gods, to mistresses and kings ;.— 
So honest JBaop said-^^ud so say I. 

Hdhest JBsop said no siich thing ; nor do we find 
fliat he flattered any king, or any concubine. Il mnsl 
hot be thought that kings arei in reaflity flattered by aH 
€h^ flatteties that dre keaped ttpbn them; for the 
greater part neter reach them. 

• Frem one of Malherbe's odes. Why, then , did not Ificheliea 
cure Malherbe of the malady of writing such dull verses. 

x2 
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One very common folly of orators^ » that of ^x^^ 
jbausting themselves in praising some prince 'mho vilL 
j^v€^ hear of their praises. But what is moat kmen* 
lable of all ia, that Ovid should have praised Auguatus 
leven while be was dating " de Ponto. 
. The perfection of the ridiculous might be fauad in 
the compliments which preachers address to kings^ 
when they have the happiness of exhibiting before theif 
majesties. '^ To the reverend father Gkullard^ preacher 
to the king.** Ah I most reverend father, 'dost thoa 
preach only for the king 7 Art thou like the monkey 
at the fair, which leaps *^ only for the king?'' 

FORCE (PHYSICAL). 

What is * force?' where does it reside? whence 
do0s it come ? does it perish ? or is It ever the aame ? 

It has pleased us to denominate ^ force' that weight 
,which one body exercises upon another. Here is a 
ball of two hundred pounds weight on this floor : it 
presses^the floor, you say, with a* force' of two bun* 
dred pounds. And this you call a * dead force.' But 
are not these' words ^ dead' and ' force' a little contra*^ 
dictory ? Might we not aa well say * dpad alive'— yea 
and no at once ? 

This ball * weighs.' Whence comes this * weight?' 
and is this weight a ' force ?' If the ball were not im- 
peded, would it ^o directly to the centre of the earth? 
Whence has it this incomprehensible property ? 

It is supported by my floor ; and you freely ^ve to 
my floor the " vis inertiee" — " inertice" signifying * in- 
activity,' 'impotence.' Now is it not singular that 
* impotence' should be denominated 'force?' 

What is the living force which acts in your arm and 
your leg ? What is the source of it ? How osm it be 
supposed that this force exists when you are dead ? 
Does it go and take up its abode elsewhere, as a man 
goes to another house when his own is in ruins? 

How can it have been said that there is always the 
^ame force in nature. There must, then, hav#^ been 
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dtoa^ 4(h^' ««afi^ ^^ra«Af>er ^f mcin, or of active b^ingtf 
^fiiiii«iife)ftttoiftem' ' 

^W%ry doe^ a body in motion communicate itd fotdt^ 
Wkiomhtt hb&f -witit whi'<5h it comes in contact?* 

These are questions which neither geometry, nof 
MB^Iiittik^, nor metaphysics catt answer. Would yoti 
i^rl^e ff^theiirdt principle of the force of bodies, and 
Of'i^fk^isn, yon ^Jitst ascend to a still superior prija-^ 
d^ '■ ^ Why is there '* anything V* 

FORCE^STRENGTH. 

Tbtese i¥ords have been transplanted from simple to 
figuratiTe speeofa. They are applied to all the parts of 
a body that are in motion, in action ; — ^e force of the 
heart, whioh some have made four hundred pounds^ 
and some' three oimces ; the force of the viscera, tiie 
hiogSf the voice ; the force of the arm. 

The metaphor which has transported these wordA 
iMo morals has made tiiem express a cardinal virtiie. 
Stttmgth; in this sense, is the courage to ifupporf 
adversity, and to undertake virtuous and difficult 
adtlMs ; it is the *♦ animi fortitudo." 
' The strength of the mind is penetration and depth—: 
" ingenii vis." Nature gives it as she gives that of the 
body : moderate labour mcreases, and excessive labour 
diminishes it. 

The force of an argument. consists in a clear exposi* 
tion of clearly-exhibited proofs, and a just conclusion : 
with mathematical theorems it If as nothing to do ; 
because the evidence of a demonstration can be made 
n^ttet more nor lefts ; on\f it may be art-iv^d at by a 
Ibiiger or a shorter p8rth;--*a^ simpler or %iore complicated 
m^iick}'.; Ir> is- ib doiibtfal questions that the force of 
T^ilsdb^ff is thxly applicable. 

Tb* ftn^ie- of doqtietoce is not mferely a train Of jnit 
a!ft#^g«>rdti^ reasoning, which is not incompatiMe with 
dryness;* thws forte* requires floridftv; striking inikges; 
mri^eiai^f^ ex^ssions. l^us it has been- said, that 
llRffi^bTtiMM of Bourdaloue have most force, those of 
Massillon more elegance. Verses may have strength, 
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and want everjr other beauty. The strength Df ft lide% 
our language consists principally in saying* soai(e^ii% 
in each hemistich. 

Strength in painting is the expression of the mns^fes, 
which, by feeling touches/ are made to appear under 
the flesh that covers them. There is too much strengdi 
when the muscles are too strongly articulated. "ITie 
attitudes of the combatants have great strength i& the 
battles of Constantine> drawn by Raphael and StAio 
Romano ; and in those of Ccesar, painted by Le Brun. 
Inordinate strength is harsh in painting and bombastic 
in poetry. 

Some philosophers hare asserted that force is a pro- 
Jperty inherent in matter; that each invisible particle^ 
or rather monad, is endowed with an active forced bijt 
it would be as difficult to demonstrate this assertion as 
it would be to prove that whiteness is a quality inherent 
in matter, as the Trevoux Dictionary says in me article 
Ikherent. 

The strength of every animal has arrived at the 
highest when the animal has attained its full fgrowdi. 
It decreases when the muscles no longer receive the 
same quantity of nourishment ; and this quantity eeases 
to be the same when the animal spirits no longer com- 
municate to the muscles their accustomed motion. It 
is probable that the animal spirits are of fire, inasmuch 
as that old men want motion and strength in propor- 
tion as they want warmths 

FRANCHISE, 

A WORD which always gives an idea of liberty in 
whatever sense it is taken; a word derived from the 
Franks, who were always free : it is so ancient^ that 
when the Cid besieged and took Toledo^ in the ek^e&th 
centuiry, franchies or franchises were given to. a^ the 
French who went on this expedition, and who ie;stab- 
lished themselves at Toledo^ All walled citieft had 
franchises, liberties, and privileges^ even in thegpeatest 
anarchy of feudal power. In all countries possessmg 
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.^s^HjQll^iipi or states, the sovereign swore, on his acoea- 
Moa> to guard their liberties. 

This name, which has been given generally to the 
I%ht8 <^ the people, to immunities, and to sanctuaries 
or asylums, has been more particularly applied to the 
quarters of the ambassadors of the court of Rome. It 
Wts a piece of ground around their palaces which was 
larger or smaller accordmg to the will of the ambas-^ 
Sl^r» The ground was an asylum for criminals, 
who: could not be there pursued.. This franchise was 
ro^tricted under Innocent XL to the inside of their 
palaces. Churches and convents had the same privi- 
leges in Italy, but not in other states. There are in 
Paris seversu places of sanctuary in which debtors 
CAnnot be seized for their debts by common justice, and 
where medianics can pursue their trades without being 
freemen. Mechanics have this privilege in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, but it is not an asylum like the 
Temple.* 

The word franchise, which usually expresses the 
liberties of a nation, city, or person, is sometimes used to 
Hignify liberty of speech, of counsel, or of a law proceed- 
ing ; but there is a great difference between speaking 
with frankness and speaking with liberty. In a speech 
to a superior, liberty is a studied or too great boldness, 
— rfrankness outstepping its just bounds. To speak with 
liberty^ is to speakv without fear; to speak with frank- 
pess, is to conduct yourself openly and nobly« To speak 
with too much liberty, is to become audacious; to speak 
with too much fnmkness, is to be too open-heartea.f 

FRANCIS XAVIER. 

. It. would not be amiss to know something true con- 
cerning the celebrated Francis Xavero, whom we call 

.^ We need not mention the former similar instances of White 

'l^nars and tlie Mint, in London and Southwark. ' We believd 

' <b€rB are iie|»rivileped placet in Great Britain at present, except 

|||9 jvyal paraeea and their precinotst— T» 

ft A liUie Gallic this, but English courts and high places cam 

very well exemplify these definitions.— T. ' 
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Xajwty suraaned the A{U)8tie of tb^ indieK: 
people still imagine that he eslabfidiiedcliBistia^Daiyl 
«kmg the whole southern coast of ladia, mvBtomk a^ 
islands, and above aH in Js^n. Bnt thirtj^ yeantdgtf 
even a doubt on the subject was hardly tobe tolerastadti^ 
Europe. . . .1 

Tli^ Jesuits- have not heskated to oompure hkn W 
St. Paal. His travels and miracles had beeii wt>d«» 
in part by Tursellius and Orhmdbo, by Levena^VH^ 
by Partofi, all Jesuits, but very httle known in Fnamei 
and the less people were accjuainted with the detMfiP 
the greater was his r^utation. * ^ 

When the Jesuit Bouhouts composed his history^ h& 
(BouhouFs) was considered as a man of very eallght^ 
ened mind^ and was living in the best conpaiiy- i\» 
Paris ; I do not mean die company of Jesus, hmi^ thkt 
of men of the world the most dbtinguished for ifll^l^ 
lect and knowledge^ No one wrote in a^ptirer or aMre 
unaffected style ; it was even proposed in the Frenelk 
Academy that it should trespass against the rules of its 
institutien, by receiving ^aitherBoiid^ours into tCrbody.^ 

He had another great advantage in the influence o# 
his order, which then, by an almost inconceivable ilfa^ 
sion, governed all catholic princes. 

Sound criticism was, it is true, beginning ix> rear itsf 
head ; but its progress was slow: men were, in g^nei^al; 
more anxious to write ably than to write what was tnie^ 

Bouhours wrote the lives of St. Ignatius andSti 
Francis. Xavier ahnost without encountering a singte 
objection. Even his comparison of St» Ignatius 149 
Ceesar, and Xavier to Alexander, passed without ani^ 
madversion ; it was to^erate<l as a flower of rhetoric. -> 

I have seen in the Jesuit's college, rue St. Jacques^ 
a picture ti«^lve ledtlbn^smd twelve hfgfk, repf^alent*- 
ing* Ignatius and Xdfirier ascending to hei^en, ea etPifl ' 
a magnificent chariot drawn by four milk-white hors^* • 
and above, the eternal Father, adorned with a ^nn 

J ' M „; ,,, , „ , , , . , I , , fl 

• His reputation as a good writer was to weH e«taM{»he(f,'^tlllt~ 
La Bruy^ M^, ki his CImr&ctera, «« Copysthiiikv ht^iitfta fike 
Bouhoura or Rabutin." • . . ' 
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wkk^ beard- descendiiig to his waist, with Jesus and 
the Virgtn beside him; the Holy Ghost beneath themv 
iu ihe form of a dove ; and angels joinmg their hands, 
and bending down to receive father Ignatius and father 
CKarier. 

Had any one publicly made a jest or this picture, 
the reverend father La Chaise, confessor to the kingv 
WCNild ii^allibly have had the sacrilegious scoffer ho«» 
QOured with a lettre-de-cachet. 

It cannot be denied that Francis Xavier is compa- 
rable to Alexander, inasmuch ad they both went to 
India,, — so is Ignatius to Ceesar, both having been ia 
GauU But Xavier, the vanquisher of the devil, went 
fiir beyond Alexander, the conqueror of Darius. How 
g^tifying it is to see him going, in the capacity of a 
volunteer converter, from Spain into France, from 
France to Rome^ from Rome to Lisbon, and from 
Lisbon to Mozambique, after making the tour of Africa. 
fie stays a long time at Mozambique, where he re- 
ceives from God the gift of prophecy : he then proceeds 
to Melinda, where he disputes on the Koran with the 
Mahometans,* who doubtless understand his language 
as well as he understands theirs, and where he even 
findd caciques, although they are to be found nowhere 
but in America. The Portuguese vessel arrives at the 
island of Zocotora, which is unquestionably that of the 
Amasons: thete he converts all the islanders, and 
builds a church. From thence he reaches Goa,t where 
he finds a pillar, on which St Thomas had engraven, 
that one oay St« Xavier should come and re-establish 
the Christian religion, which had flourished of old in 
India. Xavier has no difficulty whatever in perusing 
the ancient characters, whether Indian or Hebrew, in 
which this prophecy is expressed. He forthwith takes 
up a hand^bell, assembles all the little boys around 
him> explains to them the creed, and baptises themj; 
— but his greatest delight was, to marry the Indians to 
their mistresses. 

• IVMne i. p. 86. f P- »«* J P. 102. 
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From Goa he speeds to cape Conumii^ to the Mm% 
eoast, to the kin^m of TnivtD»<»re. ^ ^ 

His greatest anxiety^ on arrmog in any country^ h 
to quit it. He ena^arks in the fost Portuguetfe sh^ h« 
finds, whithersoever it is bound, it matters not'to Xft- 
-ner ; provided only that he is travelling smne where, he is 
content. He is received through clnyity, and r^itamft 
two or three times to Qoa, to Cochin, to Cori, to Nt^^ 
gapatam, to Meliapour. A vessd » departing lor MAf' 
lacea, and X&vier accordingly takes bi3 passage for 
Malacca, in great despair that he has not yet hiid A 
oppOTtunity of seeing Siam, Pegu, and Tonquin. Wfc 
£nd hitn kk the island of ^umatrd^ at Borneo, at Ma^ 
cassar, m the Moluccas, and especially at Tertiate and 
Ambo^a. The king of Temate Imd, in his imtnensi 
seraglio, a hundred women ii^ the capacity of wives, 
•ad seven or eight hundred in that of ocmcubiftes. The 
£r8t thing Xavier does, is to turn them all out. Please 
to observe, that the island of Temate is two leagues 
across* 

From tlie&ce, finding another Portuguese vessdi 
bound for Ceylon, he returns to Ceylon> where he 
makes various excuraions to Goa and to Cochin. Th^ 
Portuguese were already tradh^ to Japan. A Mp 
tcdls for that country : Xavier takes care to embark iA 
it, and visits all the Japan islands. 

In short (says the Jesuit Bouhours), the whole len^ 
of Xavier's routes, joined together, would reacb several 
thnes round the globe. 

Be it observed, that he set out on his travels In 
154^, and died in 1552. If he had time to leant Ih^ 
languages of all the nations he visHed, it was no tr^n^ 
miracle : if he had the gift of tongues, it was a gresftef 
miracle sdll. But unic^unately, in several of his let^ 
ters, he says that he is obliged to employ an inter^ 
preter ; and in others, he acknowledges tlmt he finds 
extreme difficulty in learning the Japanese language 
which he cannot pronounce. 

The Jesuit Bouhours, in giving some of his letters^ 
has no doubt that *^ Sc. Francis Xavier had the "gift of 
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1tm§Bk$f but he acknowledges that ^' he had it not 
^w^ya,** " He had it," says he, " on several occa- 
ttons; for, withont having learned the Chinese tongue^ 
k^ ynreac^ed to the Chinese every morning at Aman- 
gttohi," which is the capital of a province in Japan." 

He must have been perfectly acquainted with all 
^6 languages of the East ; for he made songs in them 
of the Paternoster, Ave-Maria, and Credo^ for the in- 
stmction of the little boys and girls.* 

But the best of all is, that this man, who had occa- 
sien for a dragcwnan, spoke every tongue at once, like 
4i0 s^postles ; and when he spoke Portuguese, in which 
^nguage Botihours acknowledges that the saint ex- 
plained himself very ill, the Indians, the Chinese, the 
4%pane9e, the inhabitants of Ceylon and of Sumatra, 
^1 understood him perfectly, f . 
', One day in particular, when he was preaching on 
the immateriality of the soul, the motion of the pla- 
cets, the eclipses of the sun and moon, the rainbow,, 
sin and grace, paradise and purgatory, he made him* 
fttf understood by twenty persons of different nations. 
- Is it asked how such a man could malfe so many 
CHlnverts in Japan? The simple answer is, that he 
difd not make any ; but other Jesuits, who staid a long 
thae in the country, by favour of the treaties betweea the 
kings of Portugal and the emperors of Japan, converted 
so many people, that a civil war ensued, which is said 
im hare cost the lives of nearly four hundred thousand 
men. This is the most noted prodigy that the mission- 
aries have, worked in Japan« 

But those ef Francis Xavier are not without their. 
tuerit. 

/ Among his host of miracles, we find no fewer than. 
e%kt chdidEen raised from the dead. 

** Xavier's greatest miracle,'^ says the Jesuit Bon*- 

limrs, " was not his raising so many of thi^ .5lead-to 

lif^ tot hiff not himself (iying of fatlgti^.'' § 

( But the pleasantest of his miracles is, that havingf 

topped his crudix ii^o tibe sea, near the island of 

41,1 , 1 

•P. 317. ' fP.66. flbmpii.^.SlS. 
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Baranura, whieh I am inclined to think was: tlieUlMl 
of Barataria, a crab came, four*and-twenty iu>i»raaftii; 
and brought it him between its claws. * 

The most brilliant of all, and after whidi no other 
deserves to be related, is, that in a storm which lasted 
three days, he was constantly in two ships, a hundred 
and fifty leagues apart, and served one of them as ft 
pilot, t The truth of this miracle was attested by tJi 
the passengers, who could neither deceive nor be d^* 
eeived. 

' Yet all this was written seriously and with snccesii 
in the age of Louis XIV. in the age of the Provincial 
Letters, of Racine's tragedies, of Bayle*s Dictionary, 
and of so many other learned works. • 
. It would appear to be a sort of miracle that a man 
of sense, like Bouhours, should have committed such tf 
mass of extravagance to the press, if we did not know^ 
. to what excesses men .can be carried by the corporate 
spirit in general, and the monachal spirit in particular. 
We have more than two hundred volumes entirely in 
this taste, compiled by monks ; but what is most to be 
lamented is; that the enemies of the monks also com^ 
pile. They compile more agreeably, and are rekd. It 
is most deplorable that, in nineteen twentieths of £u* 
rope, there is no longer that profound respect and just 
veneration for the monks, which is still felt for them 
in some of the villages of Arragon and Calabria. 
. The miracles of St. Francis Xavier, the achievementi 
of Don Quixote, the Comic Romance, and the convul* 
sionaries of St. Medard, have an equal claim on* ouf 
admiration and reverence. - ' 

After speaking of Francis Xavier, it would be uselesi 
to discuss the history of the other Francises. If y6u 
would be instructed thoroughly, consult the confonm^ 
ties of St. Francis of Assisi. * 

Since the fine history of St Francis Xavier by the 
Jesuit Bouhours, we have had the history of Stl 
Francis Regis by the Jesuit D'Aubenton, confessor to 
Philip V. of Spam : but this is small-beer after bratfdy^ 
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8Migie lesuscitation.* 

FRAUKS— FRANCE— FRENCH. 

; . IvAi^r hag ftiwcys preserved its name, notwitlntajidi^ 
ing the pretendea eBts^»lishm6iit ^f ..^eas; whiok 
«iM«ld have left some traces of the laogua^, chaiac- 
leira^ .and mattsere of Pbrygia, if he ever came with 
AchcEKtes and ik> tnany others, into the province of Rome^ 
tiwn ahnoet desert The Goth^ Lombards, Franks, 
AUomanS) or Germans, who have by tarns invaded 
Italy, have at leaat left it its Aame. 

The Tynans, Africans, Romans, Vtmdals, Visigodi8) 
Md Saracens Inwe, one after the other, be6n masters 
of Spaia^ yet &e name of S^n exists. Germany has 
also always preserved its own name; it has mereW 
jdined that of Ailemagne to it, which appellation it 
^d not receive from any conifueror. 

The Gauls are almost the only people of the west 
iribo have lost their naaoae. This name was cn-iginaUy 
Walch or Welch; the Romans always substituted a 
G for ther W, whi(* is barbarous : of " Welch '' they 
ioade Ga21i> Gallk. They distinguished the Celtic, 
i)he Belgic, and the Aquitanic Gaul, each of which 
4qK>ke a different jargon, f 

Who were, and ^ence dime these Franks, who in 
such a small number and little tioie possessed them^ 
aehns ^ all the Gauls, whidi in ten years Cmoar could 
aot entirely reduce? i am reading an anihor who com^ 
voences by these words : — ** The Praaiks ^m whom 
^e desceod. .«" Ha! my friend, who has told you tiiat 
fott descend in aiiffht line from a JFrank? €lodo* 
mxkf whom we calfClovis, probably iiad not miott 
than twenty ihoussfad men, badly oledied and aimed, 
Mtm he subjugatedr about ei^ t>r ten nnllioos at 
MiUeli or Gaak, held in servitude by ithnee or four 
Roman lemons. WeiMve BM)t a single 'fbnily in 
fpanoe wfaiek «an liumiri^.I d(0 not sa^^iie kaat^ptoof, 
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but the least probability^ that it had ito oi^pin fionl 
Frank. . . -, ..^a 

When the pirates of the Baltic sea eame> td the 
number of seven or ei^ht thousand, to give Normaad]^ 
in fiefy and Brittany in arrierefiefj did they leave a^ 
archives by which it may be seen whether they weie 
the fathers of all the Normans of the present day? „ **. 
r" It has been a long time believed lliat the Fiobks 
came from the Trojans. Ammianus Maroellinus, .itfaA 
lived in the fourth century, says, — " Accordiagtoset. 
veral anoient writers, troops of fugitive Trepans etei^ 
blished tliemselves on the borders of the Rhine; 
then desert. As to £neas, he might easily have 
jK>ught an asylum at the extremity of . the Medkerta^ 
nean, but Francus the son of Hector had too-&r.to 
travel to go towards Dusseldorp, Worms, Sdm, 
Errenbeistem, &c. r , 

Fredegarius doubts not that the Franks at first 
retired into Macedonia, and carried arms under Alex- 
ander, after having fought under Priam ; on . whidi 
alleged facts the monkOtfrid compliments the emperor 
Louis the German. 

, The geographer of Ravenna, less fabulous, assign^ 
the first habitation of the horde of Franks among the 
Cimbrians, beyond the Elbe, towards the. Baltic sea^ 
These Franks might well be some remains of these bar^^ 
barian Cimbri defeated by Marius; and the learned 
Leibnitz is of this opinion. 

It is very certain that, in the time of Constantinei 
beyond the Rhine there were hordes of Franks or jSit 
cambri, who lived by pillage. They assembled ,undei^ 
bandit captains, chiefs whom historians have had thf 
folly to call kings. .Constantine himself pursued tbem 
to .Uieir haunts/ caused several to be.hanged, andotbeiiv 
to be delivered to wild beasts, in the amphitheatre . af 
Treves, for his amusement. Two of Uieir.pretei^e^ 
kings perished in this manner,, at which the paneg^frists 

of Cqnstantine are in ecstacies. , t: 

. The Salic law, written, it is said, by the^ barbariwn 
is one of. the- absurd chimeras with which, vw jbks^v^ 
always been pestered. It would be re^ej 4itraagd if U^ 
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X' . % . 

Fnmkb bad written such a considerable loode intbeir 
inarsbeSy and tbe Frencb bad not any written usages 

- Bttdt th& close of tbe reign ^f Cbarles VIL It might 
as well be said tbat the Algpnquins and Cbicacbas bad 

' ^fnritte» laws. Men are never governed by autbentic 
krirs^ coasigned to public monuments, until tbey bave 
been'aseembled into cities, and baVe 4i regular police, 
atduves, and all tbat cbaracterises a civuised nation. 
Wben you find a code in a nation wbicb was barba- 
rous at die time it was written, wbo lived upon' rapine 
and pillage, and wbicb bad not a walled town, you may 
be sure tlmt tbts code is a pretended one, wbicb bas 
been made in mucb later times. Fallacies and sup- 
positions never obliterate tbis trutb from tbe minds of 
the wise. 

Wbat is more ridiculous still, tbis Salic law bas 
been given to us in Latin ; as if savages wandering be- 
yond the Rbine had learnt tbe Latin language. It is 
supposed to bave been first digested by Cldvis, and it 
ran thus: — ^Whilst the illustrious nation of the Franks 
iras still considered barbarous, tbe heads of this nation 
dictated the Salic law. They chose among themselves 
four chiefs, Visogast, Bodogast, Sologast, Vindo- 
gast, &c. taking, according to La Fontaine's fable, tbe 
names of places for those of men: — 

Notre magot prit ponr ce coup 
* Le nom d*un port pour unnom d'homme. 

These names are those of some Frank cantons in tbe 
j^viriccf of Worms. Whatever maybe the epodh in 
wbicb ih^ customs denominated the Salic law were con- 
structed on an ancient tradition, it is very clear that tbe 
Franks were not great legislators. 

What is tbe original meaning of the word Frank? 
That is a questibn of which we know nothing, and which 
above a hundred authors bave endeavoured to find out. 
What 'is the meaning of Hun, Alain, jGroth, Welch, 
Picard ? And what does it signify ? 
. Were the armies of Clovis all composed of Franks? 
ft do^'not appeat sol Childeric the Frank had made 
, ftirti^ds as far as Tournay. It is said 'that Clovis was 
Ibe soa of Cbttderic and qtteen Bazine^ the wife of king 
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iMtfli aAioeSy and w* kaM aeRrer teca the least fm$t 
that Ckivia. vms their son^ Ail the GenBiitt i Hnie«e 
tlecttd ikeir ckkfe, and the proinaeeoC Fradta kM 
90 doubl elected. Chma aa tbtt^r had done kia ftAov. 
Ha made hia expeditm aga«uit the ^aida, as dk 4ii 
9lker barkariana hadl undeclafceii Ikaira i§Miner the 
Acmaa enpire; 

Boat tbeu; raally and tndj^ beiieie that tha Hei^ia* 
Odo^ awmanaed Aau h^ &a Ranaii% asd knanm 
V> aa l^, dia name ^of Odoaeei, had aaly HeraKana 
ia hii^^ traiiu and tfci^ GonieBG condiioled Yaadaia 
atoae inla Aftica? AU the wsetehes without taleat at 
proleeaiMi^ who basra nathkis to kise, do. the^ boI 
always join the first captain of robbers who raieev te 
aMidatd of ^strudtion.? 

Aa soaa aa Olo!? k had the leaat aiKeeaa, kit imopi 
were uo doubt joiaed by all the Balgiant na 
panted fofboDty; and thiaamy it nevcvthdasaoalM 
the aiiny of Fianka. The eaq>editiDii was vasj aaey*; 
The- Vittgoths had akaady invaded oae^-thinl of Oaalv 
aad die Bargaadians anotiier. The seat snkmittedt^ 
CJbvia. The Franks divided the hnd of the ymmk 
iiai^kedy and the Welch cultivated k. 

lie word Frank- originally signified afcea poaiwaion 
whilst the others were slaves. Henoe came the words 
franchise, aad taen&ancMaciy-^" I make you a Frank,^ 
'< I render you a free man**' H^ncBf^m^aimimy holdP 
ing freelv i frank aUu^ frank dud, frtmk efmrneBf and se 
inany othes terms ka|f Latia aad half bairbariao, iriacb 
have so long composed the miserable patois spoken ixk 
France. 

> Hence> also, a firanc in gold or sdver to eapreas the 
mon^y of the king of ^ Franks, which did nctf 
liappen until a long tim^ after, but which remiada via 
of the oirigin of tlm monsHK^hy. We still sa^ ^^**^V 
francs, twenty tivres^ which signifiea nothing m itseitff 
it gives no idaa of the wd^Mi ar value of the mottf/ff 
hm% only a vagaeeaipresaion, by which i^aaiaait MopW 
have been coatinually deceived, not kaowing' laailiy haw 
much they receive or how m^h they pay» 
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v tChtileiil^igiie did not cOBiiider himsdf as a Frank ; 
jb^^s-bern in Austrasia, and spoke ^e German Ian- 
i^Mge.* He was of l^e family of Arnold, bishop of 
M*ta^ parcceptor to Dagobert. Now it is riot probable 
tka% a man diosen for a preceptor was a Frank. He 
made tbe greatest glory of the most profound igno^ 
fAnce/ and was acquainted only with the profession of 
arms. But what gives most weight to' the opinion that 
Cifcariemagne regarded the Franks as strangers to him, 
is^tiie fourth article of one of his capitularies on his 
farms; If the Franks, said he, commit any ravages 
On' our 'possessions, let them be judged according to 
their laws. 

• The Carlovingian race always passed for German : 
{K^e Adrian IV., in his letter to the archbishops of 
Mayence, Cologne, and Treves, expresses himself in 
these remarkable terms : " The emperor was trans- 
ferred from the Greeks to the Geftaians. Their king 
was not emperor until after he had been crowned by 
the pope ... all that the emperor possessed he held 
fma lis. And as Zacharius gave the Greek empire to 
the Germans, we can give that of the Germans to the 
Greeks." 

However, France having been divided into eastern and 
western, and the eastern being Austrasia, this name of 
France prevailed so far, that even in the time of the 
Season emperors, the court of Constantinople always 
QhWed them pretended Frank emperors, as maybe seen 
in the letters of bishop Luitpraud, sent from Rome to 
Constantinople. 

Of the French Nation, 

* .When the Franks established themselves in the 
country of the first Welches, which the Romans called 
WUia, the nation was composed of ancient Celts or 
Qfrak,: subjugated by Ccesar. Roman families who- 
were established there, Germans who had already emi* 
mited there, and finally of the Franks^ who had ren- 
mmd. themselves masters of the country uiider tiieir 
ofcief Olovis. Whilfet the monarchy subsisted, which 
imited Gaul and Q^rmany^ all the people^ from' the 
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sQwc^oi tbe Wes^r t^ ihe 90a9 of Qiuily hon( tile i 
of Franks. But when at the congress of VeMkmli 
443^ ttudier CiMurles the Bald, Oernmtty and Gaul Were 
separated, the mme of Fraak» Femaioed to tho people 
£)€ westem FeaBoe) which aloD6 retaiaed the name tf 
J^rance. 

Tbe same of French was scarcely knowti un^ tot 
wards the tenth century. The foundatton of the Qatioe 
is of Gallic families, and traces of the character of the 
ancient Gauls have always existed. 

Indeed, every people ha^ its character as well at 
every man ; and this character is generally foreied of 
all the resemblances caused by nature and custom 
between the iallabit^.ntfr of the varieUes which distiau 
gui^ them. Thus French eharaoter^ ^nius, and w^ 
result from that which has been common to the difiereat 
provinces in the kingdom.^ The people of Guieave 
and those of Normandy diffei; much; tiiere is how^ 
ever found in them the French genius, which fonns. m 
nation of these different provinces, and distin^tsbes 
them from the Jtaliaas and Germans. Climaie and 
soil evidently imprint unchangeable marks on men as 
well as on animals and plants. Those who depend ea 
government, reMgion, and education are di£fer^it. That 
is the knot which explains how people have losd otm 
part of their ancient character and preserved the other«^ 
A people who formerly conquered half the world ai^ 
no longer recognised under sacerdotal government^bot 
the seeds of their ancient ^eatness of soul still exists 
though hidden beneath weakness. 

In the same manner the barbarous government of the 
Turks has enervated the Egyptians and the Greeks^ 
without having been able to destroy the origin^ cH»- 
racter or temper of their minds. 

Tbe present character of tbe French is the tajyie aft 
Ceesar painted the Qaul^ — prompt to resolve, aident 
to combat, impetiioiis in attack, and easSy discoura^sd* 
CfiBsar, .A(gatii4s, di>d others 9ay> that of all the ba^i»- 
rians the Gaub weite the most poUshed. They ana 
still in th^ most civilised timet the model of po lt t tn ei> 
to ^11 their neigbboufis, t^^agb 4iey oecaflionally.ditah> 
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die ramUis Qf theU Imty^ petvlan^^, ««»d 

■c . TbeinludHUiiiU of tbe co^ts of Franae were aJhirayt 
Kood «eainafi ; the people of Guieaoe alv^ay t eomfiow 
the best infantry ; those who inhabit the pravince^ of 
Blois aijid Tours are not, says Tasso, robust and iode- 
fatigi^^ but bland a^ gentle^ like ib» laiKl which 
they inhabit :^~ 

I Gente Bobusta, e fkttodsa, 

La terra mollei, e liela, o dilettoea 
Simili a se gli abilator, produce. 

- But how cwit we reconcile the character of the Pari- 
wa»fr of our day with that which the eviperor Julian^ 
J|he first of princes and men af^r Marcus Aurelius^ 
,gave totheParisians of his time ? — " I love this people,^' 
lu^ he in his Mkopo^on, '^ because they are^erioui 
aad seveie like myself.' This serbusness, which seems 
at present baiushed from an im^aense city b^^me tbo 
centre of pleasure, then reigned in a little town destw 
tv^ of amus<ements : in this uespect 'the spint oC the 
Parisians has changed notwithstanding the cUmaten 

The affluence, opulence, and idleness of the peof^» 
wha may occupy themselves with pleasures and the arts> 
:aad not with this government^ has given a new turn of 
mind to a whole nation. 

. Furdier, how is it to be explained by what degrees 
this people have passed from the fierceness which chiH 
xacterised them in the time of kidg Jobs, Charles VI. 
, Charles XL Henry III. and Henry IV. to the soft 
£sici]ity of manners for which they are now the admiration 
. q£ Europe I It is that the storms of government and 
.seligion forced constitutional vivacity into padcoxysma 
«f Action and fana^ticism ; and that this same vivacity^ 
which always wiU exist, has at present no object but 
'^e ploasiures of society. The Parisian is impetuous in 
:hiB pfe^iMr^, as he ifpimejiy was in his fiereeness. The 
origml- dManacter which i$ caused by the climate im 
abniys the sasM. If at present he culUvato tk^ aita* 
4^ whi^h hat was t^ long deprived, it is not ^al: he.htti 
mootk&t mind since he haa not other organs; but U m 
-iHfiLt)}^ hm fO0m m^kffMA this rAi^ haa QOt.bQM 
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created by himself, as by the Gredra and FlorenSite^^ 
among whom the arts flourished like the natural #&it9 
of their soil. The Frenchtoan has only received 
them, but having happily cultivated and adopted tin^ 
exotics, he has almost perfected them. ' • ^ 

The French government was originally that of^JtHtH^ 
northern nations, — of all those whose policy was regu^ 
lated in general assemblies of the natipn. Kings were^^ 
chiefs of the^e assemblies; and this was almost the only 
administration of the French in the two first generatfOiM^' 
before Charles the Simple. 

When the monarchy was dismembered, in the de*^ 
cline of the Carlovingian race, when the kingdom of 
Aries arose, and the provinces were occupied by^ 
vassals little dependant on the crown, the name of 
French was more restricted. Under Hugh Capet^ 
Henry, and Philip, the people on this side the Loire 
only, were called French. There was then geeii a 
great diversity of manners and of laws in the pro-i 
vinces held from the crown of France. The parti^ 
cular lords who became, the masters of these pro* 
vinces introduced new customs into their new states^' 
A Breton and a Fleming have at present some coii«> 
formity, notwithstanding the difference of their cha* 
racter, which they hold from the sun and the climate^ 
but originally there was not the least similitude be-*' 
tween diem. 

. It is only since the time of Francis I. that there 
has been any uniformity in - manners and customs. 
The court, at this time, first began to serve for a 
model to the United Provinces; but in general, inipe^ 
tuosity in war, and a lax discifiline, always formed the ■ 
predominant character of the nation. 

Gallantry and politeness began to distinguish the 
French under Francis I. Manners became odiotta- 
after the death of Francis II. However, in the midst' 
of these horrors, there was always a politeness at t»ttrt,' 
which the Germans and English endeavoured tolmi*<v 
tate. The rest of Europe, in aimitig to reeembfe^ 
them, were already iealous of the French. A^ eiia^' 
jracter in one of Shakspeare's . comedies says, that it 
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IftfdiKctik to .be pttfite witEout hvnng been at tlie cowt 
ofFfance. > 

Though the nation has been taxed with frivolity by 
Csesary and by all neigbbouring nations, yet this lung- 
doniy so lone dismembered, and so often ready to 
tWr^i .k nnitOT aii4 s«8taine<f pinndpally by the wis-^ 
dom of its negociatiohs, addlress, and patience; but 
%ba¥e aU, by t£& divkions of^ Germtmy and Bngli^d. 
Bii^kaAy akine has been united to the kingdom by ^ 
SAvnaage; Burgundy by right of fe^« and by the abit 
Mty of Loiii^ XI ; Dauphiny by a donatioii, which wi^ 
the fruha oi policy ; the county of TQu)ou9e by a gran^ 
maintained hjwa. army; Proven^ by money« Qno 
treaty of peace has ^ven Alsace, another Lorraine. 
The. English have been driven from France, notwith- 
standing ih^ most signal victories, because the king* 
of Fvance have known how to temporise, and profit on 
all £ivourable occaaions; — ^aU which proves, daiat if the 
Fveocb youth are frivoloui^ die men of riper age, who 
govern it, have always been wise. Even at present 
the magistracy are severe in manners, as in the time of 
the emperor Julian. If the first successes in lUdy^ in 
the. time of Charles VIII. were owing to the warlike 
impe^osity of the nation, the disgraces which followed 
them were caused by the blindness of a court which 
was composed of young men alone. Francis I. was 
«nlY unfortunate i« his youth, when all was ^vemed 
byiavourites of his own age, aa»d he rendered his king^ 
dom. more floiurishing at a more advanced age. 

The Frendh ha^e alwaya used the san^ arms as 
their, neighbours, and have nearly the same discipline 
in war, but were the first who (]^tted the use of the 
lance and pike. The battle of Yvri began to decry 
tbeoise of lances, which was soon abolished, and under 
Louis XIV. pkea w^re also discontinued. They word 
tttznca and robes uiUil the sixteenth cenUiiy. They 
left off the custom of letting the beard grow unt^ 
der Louis the Young, and retook to i| under Fran.^ 
ds h and only began to shave entirely under Louis XIV, 
l^lieir dress is conti&u«my changing; and at the end of 
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each century the Fr^ch might take the portraits of 
their grandmthers for those of foreigners. ; J J 

^ - '. if 

FRAUD. j 

Whether pUms Frauds should be practised upm ifie 
People? • ''• • 

. Once upon a time the fakir Bamhabef met one of 
the disciples of Confutzee (whom we call Confucius); 
and this disciple was named Whang. Bamhabef 
maintained that the people require to be deceived, and 
Whang asserted that we ought never to deceive any 
one. Here is a sketch of their dispute:-^ 

BAMBABEP. ' 

We must imitate the Supreme Being, who do^ not 
show us things as they are. He makes us see the sun 
with a diameter of two or three feet, although it is a 
million of times larger than the earth. He makes us 
see the moon and the stars affixed to one and the same 
blue surface, while they are at different elevations : he 
chooses that a square tower should appear round to us 
at a distance : he chooses that fire should appear' to 
us to be hot, although it is neither hot nor cold : in 
short, he surrounds us with errors, suitable to our 
nature. 

WHANG. 

What you call error is not so. The sun, such as^it 
is placed at millions of millions of lis* from our globe,- 
is not that which we see, that which we really perceive: 
we perceive only the sun which is painted on our 
retina, at a determinate angle. Our eyes were no^ 
given us to know sizes and distances : to know these^ 
other aids and other operations are necessary. 

Bamhabef seemed much astonished at this positioiu 
Whang, being very patient, explained to him the theory 
of optics ; and Bamhabef, having some conception, was* 
convinced by the demonstrations of the aisciple'of 
Confut:^ee. He then resumed in these terms : — * '* 

1 I ■ ■ ■ I . . . 

•A K is 124 paces. ' "- ***''*^ 
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\,^ BAMBABEF. v 

If God does not, as I thought, deceiire us by thd 
ministry of our senses, you will at least acknowledge 
that our physicians are constantly deceiving children 
for their good. They tell them that they are giving 
tb^m sugar, when in reality they are giving them rhu- 
barb. I, a fakir, may then deceive the people, who are 
is ignorant as children. 

WHANG. 

; I have two sons ; I have never deceived them. When 
they have been sick, I have said to them : — ** Here is a 
nauseous medicine ; you must have the courage to 
take it: if it were pleasant, it would injure you." I 
have never suffered their nurses and tutors to make 
them afraid of ghosts, goblins, and witches. I have 
thereby made them wise and courageous citizens. 

BAMBABEF. ' 

The people are not born so happily as your family. 

WHANG. 

Men all nearly resemble one another ; they are born 
with the same dispositiojis. Their nature ought not tO 
be corrupted. 

BAMBABEF. 

We teach them errors, I own; but it is for their 
good. We make them believe that if they do not buy 
pur blessed nails, if they do not expiate their sins by 
givine us money, they will, in another life, become 
ppstTnorses, dogs, or lizards. This intimidates them, 
and they become good people. 

WHANG. 

Do you not see that you are perverting these poor 
folks ? There are among them many more than you 
jthink there are, veho reason, who make a jest of y6ur 
miracles and your superstitions ; who see very clearly 
jthat they will not be turned into lizsurds, nor into post- 
horses. What is the consequence ? They have good 
sense enough to perceive that you talk to them very irn^ 
pertinently ; but they have not enough to elevate them- 
^dves to' a religion pure and untrammelled by supersti- 
tion like ours. Their passions make them think there ik 
no religion^ because the only one that is taught them ift 
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ridiculous: thus you become |fuilty of all die..yu^ 
iDto Which they plunge. ' .. * " , ', 

BAMBABCE, <; 

. Not at all; for we teach them <ione but <gp0o^ 
morals. 

WHAKO. 

The people would i^oiie you if you tanght inqMtte^ 
morals. Men are so constituted, that they like Tery 
well to do evil, but they will not have it preached/to 
theto. But a wise mondity should not be mixed up 
with absurd faUes: for by these impostures, which yo« 
might do without, you w^^en tiiat morality which yo« 
are forced to teach. 

BAMBABEF. 

. What ! Do you think that truth can be taugiit to 
the people without the aid of fables ? 

WHAirO. 

. I firmly believe it. Our literati axe made of the 
same stuff as our tailors, our weavers, and our labour^ 
ers. They worship a creating, rewarding, and avenging 
Ood. They do not sully their worship lyy absurd ^ys^* 
temd, nor by extravagant ceremonies. There are ttuich. 
fewer crimes among the lettered than among the peo-* 
pie; — ^why ^ould we not condescend to instruct our 
working dasses as we do our literati ? 

BA9ffBABEF. 

That would be great fidly : as well might you mth 
Ihem to have die same politeness, or to be all juriscon^ 
suits. It is neither possible nor desirable. Thev^iaMit 
be white bread for the master, and brown for the 
servant. 

WHAirO. 

I own that men should not all have this «Qm0 
tdence ; but there are thines necessary to all. It it; 
necessary diat each one shoiud be just; and the^um^ 
tpay of inspirtn|^ all men with justice is, to inspipe tbcM 
widi religion without MperstitHxi. 

BAH»AB£]>. ... 

' That is a fine Project, hut it is imsractioable* t>#; 
jfoii think it is tdmcieat for men to believe m a iheia^ 
Ihatrewardaiattdimniifaes? Ym have loU foe ^Ipit 
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i^^inore acute amohe the people oflten revolt agpatinst 
fables. They will^ in like manner, revolt against your 
truth. They will say/ Who shall assure me. that Gpd 
]^'6fehes and revrards? Where is tlie proof? Wha^ 
mission have you? What miracle have you worked 
that I should believe in you ? They will laugh at you 
mufch more than at me. 

WHANG. 

"Your error is this. You imagine that men will spurn 
ah idea that is honest, likely, and useful to every one ; 
an* idea which accords with human reason, because. 
Aey reject things which are dishonest; absurd, useless, 
dangerous, and shocking to good sense. 

The people are much disfposed to believe their ma- 
gistrates ; 'and when their magistrates propose ^o them 
only a rational belief, they embrace it willingly. There 
is no need of prodigies to beBeve in a just God, who 
reads the heart of man : this is an idea too natural, too 
necessary, to be combatted. It is not necessary to 
know, precisely, how God rewards and punishes : to 
beHeve in his justice is enough. I assure you that I 
have seen whole towns with scarcely any other tenet ; 
and that in them I have seen the most virtue. 

' • BkMBABEF. *' 

Take heed what you say. You wiir find philoso- 
phers in these times, who will deny both pains and 
rewards. . ' 

'' *^ WHANG. 

But you will acknowledge that these philosophers 
iVill much more strongly deny your inventions ; so you 
will gain nothing by that; Supposing that there are 
philosophers who do not agree with my principles, 
th'ey are not the less honest men ; they do not the 
tess * cultivate virtue, whi<ih should be embraced 
through ' love, and not through fear. Moreover, I 
liiaintluti, that no philosopher can ever be assured' 
that Providence docs not reserve j^n's for the vncked/ 
wid rewards for the good. For, if they ask me who 
tei!^' told me that' God punishes, I ^hd\\ ask them who 
1m(s tbld them that Goa does not punish. In short, I 
'••Vol; III. z . 
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naaintain that tbe philosoptierst iav^ from ooatnidfetitigi 
will aid me. Will you be a pfaa\o89pher ? 

BAHRABSr. 

With all my heart. But do not tell the &ksra. 
4nd let us, abo^e all, remen^ry tba^ if a phiioiopher 
Vfould be of service to human society, he must, aa- 
noutice a God. 

* 

FREE-WILL. 

From the commencement of the time in which i^en 
began to reason, philosophers have agitajted thin 
question, which theologians have render^ unintelli- 
gible by their absurd subtleties upon grace. Locke is 
perhaps the first, who, without having the arrogance 
of announcing a general principle, has examined 
human nature by analysis. It has been disputed for 
three thousand years, whether the will is free or not;* 
Locke shows, that the question is absurd, and that 
liberty cannot belong to the will any more than colour 
and motion. 

. What is meant by the expression to be free ? It sig- 
nifies power, or rather it has no sense at alL To say 
that the will can^ is in itself as ridiculous as if we 
said that it isydllow, or blue, round, or squaie. Will 
is will, and liberty is power. Let us, gradually e»-- 
amine the chain of what passes within us, wiibaut 
confusing our minds with any scholastic terms, or 
antecedent principle. 

It is proposed to you to ride on horseback, it ia a)>- 
solutely necessary fox you to make a choice* for it is. 
very clear that you must either gp. ocnot ; there is no 
ijcieaium, you must absolutely do the 0]»e or the Qther. 
So far it is demonstrated that the will is not free. 
You will get on horseback? why? Because* I will to 
do so, an ignoramus will say. This, reply is aa ah* 
surdity, nothing can be done without reason or eauieu 
Tour will then is caused by what? the agreieahle. idea 
which is presented to your brain ; the predominaikt» or* 
" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ^ . 1 .■ 1 ^ ' ■ I ■ . I 

*' See the EssAy on the Humad Understanding, chapter on 
Power. 
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^ielcbiq^tA idea; but, you will say, cannot I resist an 
idea which (NredoiDtnates over me? No^ for what 
would be the coase of your resistaiice ? an idea by 
whk^ your will is swayed still more despotically. 
' ¥ou neieeive your ideas, JUid, therefore, receive yotfr 
^^lil: You will then necessarily ; consequently, the 
word liberty belong not to mil in any sense. 

You ask me, how thought and will are formed with- 
m you? I answer, that I know nothing about it; I no 
more know how ideas are created, than I know how 
^tt woiM was ft>Fmed. We are only idlewed to grope 
in the dark in reference to all that inspires our iir- 
ecimpreheiisible machine. 

Will> then, is not a fkculty which can be called fre^. 
Afree-Hritt is a word absolutely vend of sense; and 
-liMat -w^ioh sdiolars have called indiffefrence, that is tb 
4my^ ^11 Mthout cause, is a chimera, unwbrtity to be 
combatted. 

In what then consists liberty? hi the power of 
4oidg what we wiH ? I would go into my cabinet, th(e 
doar is open, I am free to ent^t. But say you, if the 
door is shut and I remain where I am, I remain 
lft«eiy ? Let us explain ourselves ; — ^you then exercise 
ihe power that you possess of remdnmg, you posses^ 
tins power, but not the power of going out. 

Liberty, then, on which so many volumes have been 
written, reduced to its proper se^se, id only the power 
«f acting. * ^ 

In what sense must the expression ^ this man is 
free" be spoken? In the same sense in which we us^ 
the words health, strength, and happiness. Man is 
not always ^rong, healthy, or happy^ A great pas^ 
«ion, a great obstacle, may deprive him of his libertyy 
0irm^w^ Of action. 

The words liberty and free-will are, then, abstrac*- 
4ii>Bs, general terms, like bieauty, goodness, justice. 
Hvese l;enns do not eignify that all men are always 
^tMidftOnie, good, and just, nether are 4hey always 
free. 

^ - I'^nrflier, liberty being only the power of acthig, 
^%hat is this power? It is the effect of the constitu«- 

z2 
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3S6 MJU»'WILL. 

\ti6nf and the actucd state o^ our organtu I^^^i^ 
wonld solve a problem of geometry, but faUs wt$^ M 
apoplexy: he certainly has not the Mberty t<v solve. Us 

1>roblem. A vigorous - young man, passionately in 
ove, who holds his willing mistress in his arms,, id he 
.fre^ to subdue his passion? doubtless not. He has 
the power of enjoying, and has not the power to 
.abstain. . Locke is then very right in calling libe^, 
^power. When can this young man abstam, nolwhpr 
standing the violence of his passion ? when a stroBgor 
idea shall determine the springs of his soul and body 
.to the contrary. / ^ 

But how ? have other animals the same liberty, the 
same power? Why not? They have sense, memory, 
sentiment, and perceptions like ourselves; they act 
, ^spontaneously as we do. Th^y must also, like us, 
.have the ppwer of acting by virtue of their perception, 
and of the play of their organs. 

We exclaim, — If it be thus, all things are machines 
merely ; everything in the universe is si^eeted toetenial 
laws. Well, would y^m have everything rendered sub- 
ject to a million of blind caprices ? Either aU is titt 
.consequence of the nature of things, or, all is the 
effect of the. eternal order of an absolute master; in 
both cases we are only wheels to the machine of the 
world. 

It is a foolish common-place expression, that witln 
out this pretended freedom of will, rewards and 
punishments are useless. Reason, and you will 
conclude quite the contrary* 

If, when a robber is ei^ecuted, his accomplice who 
jseeshim suffer^ has the liberty of not being frightened 
at the punishment; if his will determines of itself, he 
will go from the foot of the scaffold to assassinate on 
the mgh road ; if struck with horror, he experienceli 
an insurmountable terror, he will no longer thieve^. 
The punishment of his companion will become useful 
.to him, and moreover prove to society that hbwtU 
k not free. 

Liberty, then, is not and cannot be anything but 
the power of doing what we yrill. That is what phi- 
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^4mi^^ telidliM us. Btlt, if wfe (;bn^et libc^ in ^ 
^^m/gv&sA^n^e, it h s6 s^hWtnb^ tamer tiiatpro^ 
i'^yw nmy not be rtosed so high.*' 



, • FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

'): Tii£ f'rench language did not begin to assume % 
^f^ular ; .form until 'towards the tenth century ; it 
-•kfi-nmg from the Temfans of the Latin and the Odtie, 
-fli^xed with a few Teutonic words. Tbk& language was, 
^ ^<he 'iSrat instance, the provincial Romany and the 

Teutonic was the language of the courts, until th'fe 
3time of Chaiies the Bald. . The Teutonic r^nained th^ 
,<9«ly language in Germany, after the grand epoch of 
;ljbe 4msiott in 433. This* rustic Roman prevailed ib. 
^jfresteru France : the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, 
^6€ the Valais,;of the valley of Engadteu, and some other 

cantons, still preserve some manifest vestiges of thitt 

V -At the cofDmencement of the eleventh century, 
Ffeiffih began to be written ; but this French retained 
r«aore of the romance or rustic Roman than of the lan^ 
^g^«^e of the present day. The romance of Philomena, 
iwritleo in ^ tenth century, is not very different 
d» language^ from thai ©f the laws of the Norman9. 
We can yet trace the original Celtic, Latin, and Gei<^ 
The words which signify Uie members of the 



■^'''* VoftBire lias treated this once abstruse subject in bis usual 
hicid and off-hand manner, and at this time it is scarcely necessary 
f^^^dd^ ibat the doctrine of kieceseary volition, so far from inj or- 
ipg^ the well-being of society, when properly uinlerstood, istlljB' 
Toiifidaif ion of all correct legislative and judicial improvement, as 
^5l^6m8ii#ng aftd adjusting the whole Vast and complicated doctrine 
■ftfmdfivc.' . It is almost ludick'oiis to hear the bigbted and worthy 
^T9otum^/iiho controvert it, afct>ii|volunt«Tily on. the very prii*- 
^iples wntch they oppose while expatiating with lofty earnet|- 
:Yiess upon a ^ibUme specias of freedom, that, like a ci-devant 
MilMMfeh ^f FVapnce, with his roi te wcwf, consults its sublime 
j^lvesmje alone. Allow these gtfntyy to be right, and every maA 
-wonld be as completely cut off from his fellows as Robinson 
Crusoe, — -Ijesides, why should they claim a faculty the non-pos- 
ni^^ion of which, forms the great excuse of all they say, and of 
>fl^^^a«4hey dol—T. 

z3 
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2)18 VllBNCH\lANOUA6Bir 

human body, or things in daily use, vlikh ha^' ii^^ 
latton to the Latinor Grerman, are of aneieiit Gallia 6t 
Celtic, as t^te, jambe, sabre, point, aller, par}er,>^oii^ 
ter, regarder, crier, cotume, ensemble, and -many 
more of the same kind. The greater part of the iirar- 
like phrases were French or German, as mar^Ii^ 
balte, marechal, bivouac, lansquenet. AlmoM aH 
Hie rest are Latin, and the Latin words hare been 
1^1 abridged, accotding to the usage and genius of tht 
nations of the north. 

In the twelfth century, some terms were borrowed 
from the philosophy of Aristotle; and, towards the 
sixteenth century, Greek names wete found for the 
parts of the human body, and for its midadies and 
their remedies. Although the language was then eh«- 
riched with Ghreek, and aided from the thne of Charles 
VIIL with considerable accessions from the 'Italian/ 
already arrived at perfection, it:did not acqpiire a re- 
gular form. Francis I. abolished the custom of plead- 
ing and of judging in Latin, which proved the barba- 
rism of a language which could not be used in public 
proceeding — a pernicious custom to the natives, whose 
fortunes were regulated in a language which they 
could not understand. It then became necessary to 
cultivate the French, but the language was neither 
noble nor regular, and its syntax was altogether tapti- 
cious. The genius of its conversation being turned 
towards pleasantry, the language became fertile in smart 
and lively expressions, but exceedingly barren in digni- 
fied and harmonious phrases ; whence it arises that 
in the dictionaries of rhymes, twenty suiti^le words isre 
found for comic poetry for one of poetry of a moee 
elevated nature. This was the cause that Marot never 
succeeded in the serious style, and that Amyot KtB 
unable to give a version of the elegant simplieitf' ^ 
Plutarch. 

The French tongue acquired strength from the pen 
of Montaigne, but still wanted elevation and hatm^nt. 
Ronsard' injured the language, by introducing lino 
French poetry the Greek compounds, derivtfele fi^ 
the physicians. Malherbe partly reps^eddieAml^^ 
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■JWpfmdp, Itbeeame morci {oftj.and karmonoua by 
^e.est{d>iif(bmeiit of the French Academy, and finally 
u^ the ^ of Louia XIV. acquired the perfectiop by 
^^S^ik it ^, now distinguished. 

;,, The. genius of the French language, for evtry lan- 
guage ^^as its genius, is clearness and order. This 
genius consists in the facility which a.langua?e pos- 
;ie8seS)Of expressing itself more or less happinr, and 
of employing or rejecting the familiar terms of other 
languages. The French tongue haying no declensions, 
fLod being aided by articles, cannot adopt the inversions 
pf the Greek and the Latin ; the words are necessarily 
arranged agreeably to the course of. the ideas. We 
jcan only say in one way, ** Planqus a pris soin des 
.affaires de Ceesar ;" but this phrase in Latin, " Res 
Ceesaris, Plancus diligenter curavit,** may be arranged 
, in a hi^ndred and twenty different forms without injuring 
the sense or rules of the language. The auxiliary 
Terbs, which lengthen and weaken phrases in the 
xnodern tongues, render that of France still less 
adapted to the lapidary style. Its auxiliary verbs,, its 
.pronouns, its articles, its deficiency of declinable parti- 
ciples, and lastly, its uniformity of position, preclude 
the exhibition of much enthusiasm in poetry ; it pos- 
se^es fewer capabilities of this nature than the Jtalian 
9nd the English; but this constraint and slavery render 
;it i^ore proper for tragedy and comedy than any lan^ 
ngiage in Europe. The natural order in which the 
.French people are obliged to express their thoughts 
y^d construct their phrases, infuses into their speech 
afacility and amenity which please everybody; and the 
<^ genius of the nation suiting with the genius of the lan- 
guage, has produced a greater number of books agree- 
j^^bly written than are to be found among any other 
;ij>eople. . 

Social freedom and politeness having been for a long 
jiti^ei est^lished in France, the language has acquired 
A- delicacy of expression, and a natural refinement, 
t Which are seldom to be found out of it. This refin^- 
jf^ent.b^s occasionally been carried too far: but men 
\^f/,\si^ have always known how to reduce it widun 
due bounds. 
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Many penonb imre Makit^ed t!ltt4h6 Ff^ii<$^li8^ 
guoge M8 hem impoverrhliied «ifac« thie dftys <tf AM^ 
taigne and Amyot^ because expresskms abovfii inth^ 
authors which are no longer employed ; l^A these are 
for tho most partterms for which equivaJ^nte Iteive heen 
found. It has been enriched with a tiutfaber-of nohfe 
and energetic expressions^ and, without adverting to 
the eloquaice of matter^ has certainly that of ap^ipch. 
It was during the reign of Louis XIV. as alrei^y 
observed, that the language was fixed. What^n^ 
changes time and caprice may have in store, the g^ood 
authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth eenlurieB 
will always serve for models. 

Circumstances created fio right to expect that Franes 
would be distrngiiished in philosophy. A go&ic go* 
vemment e^ttinguished all kind of illumination durii% 
more than tvt^e centuries; and professors of erroi$ 
peid for brutalising human nature, more increased the 
darkness. Nevertheless, there is more philosophy }a 
Paris than in any town on earth, and possibly than h 
all the towns put together, excepting London. Th^ 
spirit of reason has even penetrated into the provinces. 
In a word, the French genius is probably at present 
equal to that of England in philosophy ; while for the last 
fourscore years France has been superior to all o^^r 
nations in lit^ature; and has undeniably taken th^ 
lead in the courtesies of society, and in that easy ejA 
natural politeness, which is improperly termed urbsuciity/ 

FRIENDSHIP. 

The temple of friendship has long been knotrn by 
name, but it is well known that it has been very Utde 
f^recpiented : as the following verses pleasantly o!)^ 
serve Orestes, Pylades, Pirithous, Achates,, and lis 

* This article istomewhtt nmioQal, butotlienviBe iofonAiiigi 4| 
bM» however, been deemed expedient to omK {ht second lectiopi 
' treating principally of Celtic etymologies, and conveying 6fHd((ir<8 
on certain anedtations in French composition, whiim VdUail^ 
thought was injniioA^y gaining grotnid when he WnAh tiM 
artic&.-^T. . . ^ .-,:» 
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VKIBNOffiHIP. HSl 

.t§|i0€F J(i8i]8,:were all gengoihe friends and great he* 
rfOtet; but^ alas! existent only in fable. 

.- Bn ▼ienzlangage on voitftur la facade 

hn nonw mub^ d'Qres^e et, de Pylade ; 

JUe in^da^lloD du bon.Pirithous, 
^ I)u sage Achate et du tendre Nisus ; 
■ Tout grands h^ros, tous amis v^ritables: 

Get noma sent beaux ; roais ils soptdans let fablet. 

Friendship commands more than love and esteem, 
liofve thy neighbour signifies assist thy neighbour, but 
not — enjoy his conversation with pleasure, if he be tire- 
some; confide to him thy secrets, if he be a'latler; 
-or lend him thy money if he be a spendthrift. 

Friendship is the marriage of the soul, and this 
marriage is liable to divorce. It is a tacit contract 
between two sensible and virtuous persons. I say sen- 
sible, for a monk or a hermit cannot be so, who lives 
/without knowing friendship — I say virtuous, for the 
wicked have only accomplices, the voluptuous compa- 
nions, the interested associates; politicians assemble 
'fttctions,' the generality of idle men have connexions, 
princes courtiers — virtuous men alone possess friends. 

Cethegus was the accomplice of Catiline, and Mee- 
cenas the courtier of Octavius; but Cicero was the 
•lUend of Atticus. 

What is caused by this contract between two tender 
honest minds ? Its obligations are stronger or weaker 
according to the degrees of sensibility, and the number 
of services rendered. 

The enthusiasm of friendship has been stronger 
among the Greeks and Arabs than among us. The 
tales diat these people have imagined on the subject of 
friendship, are admirable : we have none to compare to 
them. We are rather dry and reserved in everything. 
I see no great trait of friendship either in our histories, 
MH&ances, or theatre. 

The only friendship spoken of among the Jews^ was 
that which subsisted between Jonathan and David. It 
is said that David loved him with a love stronger than 
that of women ; but it is also said that David, after 
the deadi of his friend, dispossessed Mephiboshedi his 
son^ and caused him to be put to death. 
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Ffiendthtp ^imB a pmtit Y)f teligioa add iegMiftM 
among the Greekt. . The Thebans- had a rej^etttW 
lovers — a fine regiment! some have tak^ it foV a le^ 
giment of nonconformifets. They «re dee^md: it is 
taking a shameful accident for a noble principle. 
Friendship, among the Greeks,, was prescribed by the 
laws, and religion. Manners comiteiianced dMises, but 
not the la^s. ^ 

FRIVOLITY. ' 

What persuades me still more of the existence «f 
providence, sMd the profound author of *' Badha BiUe- 
boquet," is, that to console us foft our i^nunii^*able 
miseries^ nature has made us frivolous. We are some- 
times ruminating oxen, overcome by the weight of oiir 
yoke ; sometimes dispersed doves> tremblingiy endea- 
vouring to avoid the claws of the vulture, ^t&ined ivitk 
the blood of our con^>anioQ6; foxes^ pursued bf 
dogs; and tigers, who devour one another. Theii^ 
suddenly be^>me butterflies; and forget, in enr 10- 
latile winnowings> all the horroro that we have expe- 
rienced. . , 

If we were not frivolous, whiat man without ^dnri*- 
dering could live in a town in which the wtfb of a vMh 
ahal of France, a lady of hoiiour to the queei^, i^as 
burnt, under the pretext that she had kilted ti white coal: 
by moonlight ; or in the same town in which manM 
Marillac was assassinated according to form, pursuaat 
to a sentence' passed by juridical murderers appointed 
by a priest in his own country-house, in whiti he em- 
braced Marion de Lorrae whilst these robea wretches 
executed his sanguinary wishes ? 

Could a man «ay to himself, without tremblii^^ it 
every nerve, and having his heart frozen with honroi. 
Here I am, in the very place which, it is said, was 
strewed with the dead and dying bodies of two thou- 
sand young gentlemen, murdered near the fahibourr 
St. Antoine, because one man in a red cassock disj^eased 
some others in black ones ! 

Who could pass the rue de la Feronerie without 
shedding tears and falling into paroxysms <^ m^ 
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FRivoLirr. 263 

tEe holy and abominable principles which 
idanged the sword into the heart of the best of men, 
aad of the greatest of kings ? 

. We could noV^lrailk a step in the streets of Paris 6n 
SL BWtholQiiie^'s day^ without saying, It was here 
^ttme.^my ancestors was murdered for the lore of 
God: it wa^ h^e ihaM ooei of my mother's family was. 
dragged bleeding aad mangled : it was here that one 
half of my countrymen lomrd^red tbe Otther. 

Happily, men are so lights so frivolous, so struck 
^ith Ihe present and msens^le to the past, that in ten 
^Qusand there are not above two or Hsucee who make 
4i)^e reflection^. 

How many boon companions have I seen, who, after 
^ loss of children, wives, mistresses, fortune, and even 
health itself, have eagerly resorted to a party to retaU 
a piece of scandal, or to a supper to tell humorous 
storie& Solidity consists chiefly in a uniformity of 
ideas. It has been said, that a. man of sense i^ould^ 
ifivsuriably think in the same way : reduced to such an 
alternaUve, it would be better not to have been born. 
The ancients never invented a finer fable than that. 
ifUch bestowed a cup. of the water of Lethe on all who 
^tered the Elysian fields.* 

. Would you tolerate life, mortals, forget yourselves,, 
a«d enjoy it. 

»<■ ' I ■ ' ' ' " ' " . • " ' ' ''"" " ' . ' .V 

• Lord Byron, in the foUawing passage from " Don Juan," calls 
Ais faculty mobility ; and^ contrary to Voltaire, seems to regard 
it as unenviable. 

So well she acted nil and every part 
By tiirn8---wJth that vivacious versatility, 

'Which- many people take for want of heart: ' * 

They err — 'tis merely what is called mobUUy^ 

A thing of temperament but not of art, 

Though seeming so, from ife»^Hpposed facility ; 

And false, though true ; for surely* they're siftcerestt 

>Vho aiie alMnj^yi acted on- by what is nettpeeti 

Tfiis. makes your actors, artists, and romancers. 
Heroes so.metiines, thougfi seldpm-'-sages never ^ 

But speakers, bards, diplomatists, and dancers. 
Little that> grea,t, but much of what is clever. 

' l^t^ordsbip fustber ob^rves, in a nole.;— r'^ I am not sure lhalt> 
^nMUU^ is English $ but it is ezprM«tar*Qf • quaUty whlokriitheitf 
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264' GALLANT. - 

GALLANT. ; " ' /' """^^ 

This word i« demed from gai, the origiiiid ugiift* 
cation of which was gaiety and rej6icin^, as ttu^li^ 
seen in Alain Chartier, ana in Froissard; eveii in lU 
Romance of the Rose we meet with the w^rd' gaMM 
in the sense of ornamented, adorned. '- 

La belle fftt bien atornee ' ^ • J 

£t (Tune filet d*or galand^. • ^ ' 

It is prohable that the gala of the Italians, and fhci 
galan of the Spaniards, are derived from the word go?, 
which seems to be originally Celtic : hence, was insen-' 
sibly formed gallant, which signifies a man forward, 
or eager to please. The term received an improved 
andmore noble signification in the times of chivalry, 
when the desire to please manifested itself in feats of 
arms, and personal conflict. To conduct himself 
"gallantly, to extricate himself from an affair gallanUy^ 
implies, even at present, a man's conducting himsdf 
conformably to principle and honour. A gallant man; 
among the English, signifies a man of cour£^ ; is 
France it means more, a man of noble general de^ 
meanour. A gallant, (un homme galant) is totally dif* 
ferent from a galant man, (un galant homme); tltt 
latter means a man of respectable and hoDoaraUe 
feeling, the fonner, something nearer the character of 
a petit maitre, a man successmlly addicted to intrigue. 

belongs to other climates, though it is sometimes seen in a great 

extent in. our oiyn. It may be defined as an excessive .susoepci* 

bility of immediate impressions — at the same time without' io«£ii^ 

the past; and is, although sometimes apparently useful to ihe 

possessor, a most painful and unhappy attribute.* ,\ ' 

Don Juan, canto xvi. stanzas 97, 98> and note* - 

Mr. T. Moore, also:— 

For a beam on the face of the waters, may glow, '\i 

When the tide runs in darknes and coldness below ; '^* 
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And the cheek be illum'd with a wai^ sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while, i i i 
It roav TO.iuspected, however, that in respect to his owa-^fll^. 



iiioMfKvdouicla8»of(>ek«ottt.^T,^ : ^ J-JjflB 



try, at least, Voftatre is more correct than the English ^p(M^r 
although, it must be confessed, that he appears to Illustrate fi^oiSjf 
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Being^ gallant, (^tre galaat) in general implks an 
assiduity to please by studious attentions, and flatter- 
ing deference. '^ He was. exceedingly gallant to those 
Ij&oo/' means merely, hel>eha¥ed more than politely 
%0lttiem^ but b^ng the gallant of a lady, i» an ex- 
Msp^OB of stronger meaning, it signifies betns^ her 
K>y^r ; the word is scarcely any longer in use m this 
sense, except in low or. familiar poetry^ A gallant is 
not merely a man devoted to and successful in intrigue, 
but the term implies, moreover, somewhat of impu- 
dei;ice and effrontery, in which sense Fontaine uses it 
ia the following verse, 

Mais UD galani^ chercheur des puceUges. 
Thus are various meanings attached to the same 
word. The case is similar with the term gallantry , 
n^tch sometimes signifies a disposition to coquetry, 
and a habit of flattery ; sometimes a present of some 
elegant toy, or piece of jewelry ; sometimes intrigue, 
wi& one woman or with many ; and latterly, it has 
even been applied to signify ironically the favours of 
V^os : thus, to talk gallantries, to give gallantries, 
to have gallantries, to contract a gallantry, express 
very different meanings. Nearly all the terms which 
occur frequently in conversation acquire, in the same 
manner, various shades of meaning, which it is diffi- 
c«iit to dispriminate : the meaning of terms of art is 
inore precise arid less arbitrary. 

GARAGANTUA. 

It ever a reputation was fixed on a solid basis, it is 
fliat of Qaragantua. Yet in the present age of philo- 
sophy and criticism, some rash and daring minds have 
stalled forward, who have ventured to deny the pro- 
digies believed respecting this extraordinary man, — 
persons who have carried their scepticism so far, as 
even,to doubt his very existence. 

How is it possible, they ask, that there should have 
ei^l^e^djn the sixteenth' century a distinguished herd, 
^l^nvpntibned by a single contemporary, by St. Ig- 
natius, Cardind Capitan, Galileo, or Guicciardinii 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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and respecting whom the iegi9tera of the Sort»oimie^ 
not contain the slightest notice ? 

InTestigate the historieft of France, o£ Gennm^f* of 
England, Spain, and other countries, and y$Ai iad 
not a single word about Garagantua. His whole Ufey 
fr<>m his birth to his death, is a tissue of inoo«Qet¥ak4e 
prodigies. 

His mother, Gargamelle, was delivered of him bom 
the left ear. Almost at the instant of his birth h^ 
called out for drink, with a voice that was heard em 
in the districts of Beance and Yivarais. Sixteea elk 
of cloUi were required to make him breeches, and a 
hundred hides of brown cows were used in his shoes* 
He had not attsdned the age of twelve years befose he 
gained a great battle, and founded the abbey 9f 
Thel^me. Madame Badebec was given to him gi 
marriage, and Badebec is proved to be a Syrian name. 

He is represented to have devoured six pilgrims in 
a mere sallad, and the river Seine is stated to have 
flowed entirely from his person, so that the Parisians 
are indebted for their beautiful river to him alone. 

All this is considered contrary to nature by our 
carping philosophers, who scruple to admit even whdt 
is probable, unless it is well supported by evidence. 

They observe, that if the Parisians have always be^ 
lieved in Garagantua, that is no reason why other 
nations should believe in him ; that, if Garagantua 
had really performed one single prodigy out of the 
many attributed to him, the whole world would have 
resounded with it, all records would have noticed i^ 
and a hundred monuments would have attested it 
In short, they very unceremoniously treat the Parisians 
who believe in Garagantua, as ignorant simpletona and 
superstitious idiots, with whom are intermixed a f<^ 
hypocrites, who pretend to beUeve in Guaragantiuw ip 
oraer to obtain sokne convenient priorship in .the abhc^ 
of Thel^me. . , 

The reverend father Viret, a cordelier of fidl^akuveo 
dignity, a confessor of ladies, and a preacher to }the 
king, has replied to our p^honian philosophM^ i^A 
manner decisive and invincible^ He very ^h9m^ 
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"jpMi^i t\a^ if no ^ter> -with the excepdon of Ra- 
belias, lias meationed the pfodgieii of Gars^ntua, 
HC leeMj no historian has contradicted thetn ; Uiat the 
Bilge d<j thou, iirho was a believer m witchcraft, di- 
vmitliMi, and astrology, never denied the miracles of 
Gmrftgiaiitcia. They were not eten called in question 
by I^ Mothe le Vayer. Mezerai treated them with 
s^h respect, as not to say a word against them, or 
iiideed about them. These prodigies were performed 
hiffbte tile eyea of all the world. Rabelais was a wit- 
ness of them, it was. impossible that he could be de« 
c^ved, or that he would deceive. Had he deviated 
even in the smallest: dqgree ftfAa the truth, all the 
nattons of Europe would have been roused against him 
in indignation ; all the gazetteers and journalists of the 
^y wY^uld have exclaimed with one voice against the 
ihiud and imposture. ' 

In vain do iAie philosophers reply ,-rft)r they reply 
to every tiling, — ^that, at the period in question, gazettes 
and journals were not in existence. It is said in re- 
turn, that there existed what was equivalent to them, 
andlfiat is sufficient. Everything is impossible in 
^ history of Garagantua, and from this circumstance 
itself may be inferred its incontestable truth. For 
if it were not true, no person could possibly have ven- 
tnred to imagine it, and its incredibility constitutes 
the great proof that it ought to be believed. 
• 0^)en all the Mercuries, all the Journals de Tre- 
vouic ; those immortal works which teem with instruct 
tibft to the race of man, and you will not find a single 
line which throws a doubt on the history of Gara- 
gantua. it was reserved for our own unfortunate age 
tdj^ produce monsters, who would establish a frightral 
J^jfmionism, under the pretence of requiring evidence 
a^fi^rly approaching to mathematical as the case 
wffi admit, aiid of a devotion to reason, truth, and 
iustice. What a pity ! Oh for a single argument to 
wflfbuud themf 

'Gttragantua founded the abbey of Th^lftme, The 
^e deedsj it is true, were never found ; it never had 
Ay 5 btit it exists, and produces an income of ten 
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^usand ,pieces oCgeld a year. The river SMue etiilty 
and is an eternal monument of tbe |Nrodigioua fonplMja 
fnnn which Garagantua supplied so n&le.a stJKiam. 
Moreover, what .will it cost you to believe in-hiai^ 
ought you net to take the safest side? GaragatiCiiia 
can procure for you wealth, honpur<s, and influenoe* 
Philosophy can only bestow on you internal tranquillity 
and satis&otion, which you will of course estimate «as 
a- trifle. Beheve, then, I again repeat, in Garagantua; 
if you possess the slightest portion of avarice, andHtioay. 
or knavery, it is the wisest. part you can adppt* 
[ -'■ ■ 

GAZETTE: 

. A KABJiATiT£ of public affairs. It was at the he- 
ginnii^ of the seventeenth century that this useM 
practice was suggested and established at Veuio^, .at 
the time when Italy still continued the centre of 
j^uropean negociations, and Venice was theunfiedling 
asylum of liberty. The leaves or sheets qontainwg 
this jiarrativp, which were published once a week, were 
called Gazettes^ from the word Gazetta, the name of 
a small coin, .amounting nearly to 'one of our demi- 
sous, then current at Venice.. The example was after- 
w^ards followed in all the great cities of Europe. 

Journals of this description have been established 
in China from time immemorial. The Imperial Gazette 
ii|. published there every day by order of the cour^ 
Admitting tl4s gazette to be true, we may easily believe 
it does not contain all that is true; neither in fact 
ought it to do so. 

. , Theophrastes Renaudot, a physician, published. the 
first gazettes in France in 1601, and he had an.exclu- 
siv.e privilege for the publication, which continued £()r 
a long time a patrimony to his family. The like privi- 
lege became an object of importance at AmsterdioBy 
apd the greater part of the gazettes of the United Pro- 
vinces Are still a source of revenue to many of j^e 
families of magistrates, who pay writers for furnishing 
materials for them. The city of London ^one pub- 
lishes more than twelve . gazettes in the course of a 
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•ii#'produce no inconsiderable income to die atate. 
'in^lr giftz«ti6f of Chitta relate toklj to that empire ; 
^ttose «f '1ii« different states of Europe embrace die 
4Miir» of all coimtnes* Although they frequently 
aibetmd in Mee hitelMgence, they may nevertheless be 
(^nsid^red as snpplying good materials for history ; be« 
Mnseyhi general, the errors of each particular gazette aim 
Wt4«eted by subsequent ones, and because they contain 
ttuchcMic copies of almost M state papers, which in- 
deed are published in them by order of the soyeieigns 
or governments themselves. The French gazettes have 
always been revised by the ministry. It is on this 
account that the writers of them have dways adhered 
ii& cettain Ibnhs and designations, with a strictness 
^parently somewhat inconsistent with the courtesies 
of p€4i8hed society, bestowing the title of monsieur 
inily on some particular descriptions of persons, and 
Mt of sieur upon others; the authors having forgotten 
iSkatthey were not speaking in tiie name of their king. 
Diese public journals, it must be added, to their praise, 
have never been debased by calumny, and have always 
been written with considerable correctness. 

The Case is very different with respect to foreign 
gazettes ; those of London, with the exception of thi^ 
* court gazette, abound frequently in that coarseness 
"and licentiousness of observation which the national 
liberty allows. The French gazettes established in that 
country have been seldom written witii purity, and 
htire sometimes been not a little instrumental in cor- 
rupting the language. One of the greatest laulte which 
h^ found a 'way into them arises from the authors 
having concluded that the ancient forms of ezpresftion 
^i^ed-in public proclamations and in judicial and poli« 
ISeal proceeedings and documents in France, and with 
iHiScih they were particularly conversant, wereanalogooa 
t6 tile regular syntax of our language, and from ueir 
Mvitig acccMrdingly imitated that style in their narrative. 

* mi WM Wrltttn about 1703 or 64. 

» ^ 2a3 
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Tbis is lice-a Roman historian's usii^ the style ^f^ll» 
law- of the twelve tables. > • -^ 

: In' iiftitation of the politic^ gaz^les, literary one* 
^egan to be published in France in 1665; ibr the^tet 
journals were, in fact, simply adyeitisemeotfl of Utt 
works T6c«itly printed in Europe: to this mere. aA^ 
Bouncement of publication was soon added a eritioid 
examination or review. Many author^ weret? ffended *at 
it, notwithstanding its great modera^on. \ We shsdl 
^ere speak only of those literary gazettes with whioh 
the public, who were previously in possession of vario«s( 
journals from every country in Europe in which the 
sciences were cultivated, were completely overwhelsafid^ 
These gazettes appeared at Paris about the year 1723> 
tinder many different names,- bs — *' The Pamassiaa 
Intelligencer," — ** Observations on New Books," &c. 
The greater number of them were written for the single 
purpose of making money; and as money is not tOtbe 
• made by praising authors, these productions <K)nsisted 
generally of satire and abuse. They often contained 
the most odious personalities, and for a time scM in 
proportion to the virulence, of their malignity; but 
reason and good taste, which are always sure to -pre- 
vail at last, consigned them eventually to contempt 
and oblivion.* 

GENEALOGY. 

SECTION I. 

> . Many voltimes have been written by learned divines 
in order to reconcile St. Matthew with St. Luke on the 
sut^ect of the genealogy of Jesus Christ. The former 
enumeratesf only twentyrseven generaUons from David! 
through Solomon, while Luke gives forty-two, and traced 
the descent through Nathan.| The following- is-thtM- 
method in which the learned Calmet solves, a^di^ujty 
relating to Melchizedec. The orientals and the Gas^el^ - 

* The certain fate of the Blackwoods, Beacons, Biilis, ^c* of 
our own time and country .^T. " ' 

f Matthew i. < f Liriceiii.4K8. '* 
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€f^fjab6iiiMi»ig rin fable and inventioii, fabricated a 
genealogy for him, in which they give us the names of 
fais ancestors. But, adds this judicious Benedictine, as 
fidsehood always betrays itself, some state his genealogy 
according to one series, and others according to ano- 
ther. . There are some who maintain that he descend^ 
i&oma race obscure and degraded, and there aire some 
who are disposed to represent him as illegitimate. 
; This passage naturally applies to Jesus, of whom, 
according to the apostle,* Melchizedec was the type 
^«r-j%ure. In fact, the gospel of Nicomedesf expressly 
atotes, that the Jews, in the presence of Pilate, re- 
.proached Jesus with being born of fornication ; upon 
which the learned Fabricius remarks, that it does not 
a|)pear from any clear and credible testimony, that the 
Jews objected to Jesus Christ during his life, or even 
to his apostles, that calumny respecting his birth 
,which they so assiduously and virulently circulated 
afterwards. The Acts of the Apostles,! however, inform 
«s that the Jews of Antioch opposed themselves, blas- 
pheming against what Paul spoke to them concerning 
Jems; and Origen§ maintains, that the passage in St. 
John's gospel, — " We are not bom of fornication, we 
-have never been in subjection unto any map,*' was an 
indirect reproach thrown out by the Jews against Jesus 
.on the subject of his birth. || For, as this father in- 
forms us, they pretended that Jesus was originally from 
•a small hamlet of Judea^ and his mother nothing more 
than a poor villager subsisting by her labour, who, 
having been found guilty of adultery with a soldier of 
tiie iiame^f Panther, was turned away by her husband, 
whose occupation was. that of a carpenter; that, after 
this disgraceful expulsion, she wandered about miserably 
. £rom one place to another, and was privately delivered 
of Jestis, who, pressed by the necessity of his circum- 
stances^ was compelled to go and hire himself as a 
S£»rvant in Egypt, where he acquired some of those 

♦ Hebrews* vii. S. 4 Upon St. John, viii, 41. 

•• f Article ii, | -Against CelsusTiii. 

} Actsxiii. 
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*ecrrt» nHiich the %yptian8 turn to bo good «n Ybcci]^^ 
and theti returhed to his own codntrjr, in which, fM^ 
llie mirades he was enabled to perform, he proddiitef 
himself to be God. 

According to a very old tmdition, the namic of Pan^ 
ther, which gave Occasion to the mistake of the J^ws, 
was, as we are informed by St. .Epiphankis,* the sur- 
name of Joseph's father, or rather, as is asserted bt 
St. John Damascene,t the proper name of Mftry^ 
grandfather. ' ' 

As to the situation of a servant with whidk JesU^ 
was reproached, he declares himself J that he can!ke not 
to be served, but to serve. Zoroaster, according to the 
Arabians, had in like manner been the servant of 
Esdras. Epictetus was even bom in servitude. A<^- 
cordingly, St. Cyril of Jerusalem justly observed,§ that 
it is nO/disgrace to any man. 

On the subject of the mirades, we learn Indeed from 
Pliny, that the Egyptians had the secret of dying with 
different colours, stuffs which were dipped in the Veiy 
same furnace, and this is one of the mirai^les wliicK 
the gospel of the Infency || attributes to Jesus. But^ 
according to St. Chry80stom,f Jesus performed no 
miracle l^fore his baptism, and those stated to bave 
been wrought by him before are absolute fieibricatiofifl« 
The reason assigned by this father for such an arran^ 
ment respecting the miracles is, that the wisdom ctf 
God determined againt Christ's performing any mirades 
in his childhood, lest they should have been regarded 
as impostures. 

Epiphanius in vain alleges,** that to deny the mirlr- 
cles ascribed by some to Jesus duriilg Ws inikney, 
would fbmish heretics with a spedous pretext fbr 
saying that he became son of God only in conseouence 
of the effusion of the holy spnit,whidh descended upon 
him at his baptism: we are contending here, ndt 
against bereties, but against Jews. 

• Heresy Ixxviii. || Article xxxvii. 

t Book IV. 15. OQFailh f Homily xx. Oa St. John. 

? Matthew XX. 28. •♦ Herety, U.iUK ■ " 
Sixth Cat. Art. xiv. 
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rJtf^ Wafltnseil has presented us with a l^tin trans- 
iSfiiMii of a Jewish work ^titled Toldos Jeschu, \n which 
k.is rdated* thatJeschu, being at]Bethlehemin,Judahy 
the place of his birth, cried out aloud, " Who are thQ 
wicked meu that pretend I am a bastard, and spring, 
from an impure origin ? They are themselves bastardy, 
themselves exceedingly impure! Was I not born of a. 
wgin mother? and I entered through the crown of 
ierWd!" 

This testimony appeared of such importance tp M.. 
Bergier, that learned divine felt no scruple^ about 
employing it without quoting lus rauthority. The fol-. 
lowing are his words, in the. twenty-third page of the 
Certainty of the Proofs of Christianity: " Jesus was. 
l)om of a virgin by the operation of the holy spirit. 
Jesus himself frequently assured us of this with his 
own mouth; and to the same purpose is the recital of 
the.apostles." It is certain that these words are oply, 
to be found in the Toldos Jeschu ; and the certainty 
of that proof, among those adduced by M. Bergier, 
subsists, although St. Matthewf applies to Jesus the 
passage of Isaisdi : *' He shall not dispute, he shall not 
(^ aloud, and no one shall hear his voice. in the 

streets."! 

According to St. Jerome,§ there was In like manper 
aA ancient tradition among the gymnosophists of India, 
that Buddas, the author of their creed, was bom of a 
virgiQ, who was delivered of him from her side. In 
the same manner were born Julius Csesar, Scipio Afri- 
canus, Manlius, Edward VI. of England, and others, 
hs[ mieans of an operation called by surgeoi^s the 
(Sae^ean operation, because it consists in abstracting 
^e child from the womb by an incision in the abdomen 
of the mother. Simon,1[ surnamed the magician, and 
Man^s, pi:etended likewise both of them to be born 
of a virgin. This might, howevejr, merely mean, that 
tlieir mothers were virgins at the time of conceiving 
them. But in order to be convinced of the uncer- 



* Page 7. f Matthew xii. 19. i. Iniahxlii. %. 

§ < Book i. against Jovian. . f Recognitions, book ii. art. xiy. 
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taiotr attending tlie narks and eridenees ef vif gi iu t y , 
k vm be peifectlj sufficient to lead the commmfBff 
of M. de Pompt^nan, the celebrated Inshop of Fw eH 
Velai, on the following passage kt the book of rro*^ 
verbs/ ** There are tliree tbings which are too woa-^ 
derful for rae, yea, fbnr which I know not. The w«y 
of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a ibck, 
the ¥ray of a ship in the midst of the sea, and die iftef 
of a man in his youth." In order to give a literal tran9^ 
ladon of the passage, it would hare been necessary, 
according to this preiatSs (in the third chapter of tbe 
second part of hts work entitled InfideBty convinced 
by the Prophecies, it wouW have been necessary to 
say," IHamvirf envirgineadolescentule''— Theway of* 
man with a matd.f The translation of our Vnlgate, says 
he, substitutes anodier meaning, exact indeed and trae, 
but less conformable to the original text In short, bo 
oorrobomtes his curious interpretation by the analMy 
between this verse and thefcmowing one: ** Such isl£o 
life of ^e adulterous woman, who, after having eaten, 
wipethher mouth and sailh, I have done no wick^nessj* 
Howerer, this may be, the virginity of Mary was 
liiot generally admitted, even at &e beginning of tlie 
third century. Many have entertained the opinion, 
and do still, said St. Clement of Alexandria,^ that 
Marv was delivered of a son, without that deiivery 
producing any change in her person ; for some stcy, 
that a midwife who visited her after the birth, (bvof^ 
her to retain- all the marks of virginity. It is clear, 
Aat St. Clement refers here to the gospel of the birth 
6f Mary, m which the angel Gabridsays to hfer,f 
" Without intercourse with man, thou, a virgin, flihate 
conceive, thou, a vir^, i^ialt be delivered of a chiM, 
tStou, a virgin, shalt give suck;^' and also to the ffartfl 
gospel of James, in which the midwife exclaims,! 
** What an unheard of wonder I Mary has just brought 

- • Prov«rfas law. 18. 

f The proper roeaning of this word it adolescent, capable of 
producing, marriageable, fruitfal, &c. It is the epithet oouuaoaly 
applied to Ceres. 
• f StfoiB.BookvM« J|Art.ix«. | Art. ids. 
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^;{Km into the world, and yet retains all the eyidences 
i^f , virginity/' These two gospels were, nevertheless, 
subsequently rejected as apocryphal, although on this 
point, they were conformable to the opinion adopted 
by the church : the scaffolding was removed after the 
building was completed. 

. What is added by Jeschu — " I entered by the 
cr^wn of the head" — was likewise the opinion held by 
the church.* The Breviary of the Maronites repre- 
sents the Word of the Father as having entered by the 
ear o£ the blessed woman. St. Augustin, and pope 
Felix say expressly, that the virgin became pregnant 
through the ear. St. Ephrem says the same in a hymn, 
^tnd Voisin his translator observes, that the idea came 
pr^infijly from Gregory of Neocesarea, surnamed 
Thaumaturgos. Agobarf relates, that in his time the 
church sang in the time of public service — " The word 
entered through the ear of the virgin, and came out at 
ihe golden gate." Eutychius speaks also of Elian, who 
attended at the council of Nice, and who said that the 
.Word entered by the ear of the virgin, and came out in 
the way of child-birth. This Elian was a rural bishop, 
whose name occurs in Selden's published Arabic List of 
{fathers who attended the council of Nice. 

It is well known that the Jesuit Sanchez gravely 
discussed the question whethier the virgin Mary contri- 
buted seminally in the incarnation of Christ, and that, 
like dther divines before him, he concluded in the affir- 
laative. But these extravagancies of a prurient and 
depraved imagination should be classed with the opinion 
of Aretin, who introduces the holy spirit on this occa- 
sion effecting his purpose under the figure of a dove^ 
^ mythology describes Jupiter to have succeeded with 
Leda in the form of a swao^ or as the most eminent 
authors of the churdi — St. Austin, Athenagoraa, Ter- 
^ullian, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Cyprian,. Lac- 
temtius, St. Ambrose, and others believed, after Philb 
and Josephus, the historian, who were Jews, tha^t 

' ' <* ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ 

* Asseman, BifoU Orient, vol. i. p. 91. 
t Chap.viii. OfPMlmody. 
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angels had associal 

engaged in sexual c ' 

goes so far as to cl \ 

as a part of their 

young persons app i 

princes of darkness 
of the vital substar 
of God. Herodiusi 
the divine majesty 

organs of demons. '"*^ 

It is true that all these fathers believed angels to h^ 
corporeal. X But, after the works of Plato had esta- 
blished the idea of their spirituality, the ancient opi- 
nion of a corporeal union between angels and womeii 
was explained by the supposition, that the same angd 
who, in a woman's form, had received the embraces of* 
a man, in turn held communication with a woman, iti 
the character of a man. Divines, by the terms incu- 
bus and succubus, designate the different parts thus 
performed by angels. ' Those who are curious on the. 
subject of these offensive and revolting reveries niay 
see further details in " Various Readings of the Book 
of Genesis,'* by Otho Gualter; "Magical Disquisi- 
tions," by Delvis, and the " Discourses on Witch- 
craft,'* by Henry Boguet. 

SECTION II. 

No genealogy, even although reprinted in Moren, 
approaches that of Mahomet or Mohammed, 'the «bn 
of Abdallah, the son of Abd'all Montaleb, the son df 
Ashem ; which Mohammed was, in his younger days, 
groom of the widow Cadisha, then her factor, tfctett 
her husband, then a prophet of Cod, then condemn^ 
to be hanged, then conqueror and king of Arabia; ,im^ 
who finally died an enviable death, satiated with glory- 
and with love. < « • . 

The German barons do not trace back their origiii' 

* Book XX. against Faustua, 44« ^^' 

t Chap, xviii. Of FaiUi. 

X T^rtullian against Prax, chap. vii. 
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I^Q^nd \^iiikii]td i and our modem F^encb m^jrqtiissep 
C$ui scarqely, any pf th^ni, skow deeds ^d i^tei^t^-of 
ah earlier date than Charlemagne. But tl^e race of 
Mafaomeit, or Mohammed, which still subsists, has 
always exhibited a geikealogical tree, of which the trunk' 
is Adam, and of which the branches reach from Ish- 
icnael down to the nobility and gentry who at the presfent 
4ay bear the high title of cousins of Mahomet. 

There is no difficulty about this genealogy, no dis* 
piite among the learned, no false calculations to. be 
rectified, no contradictions to palliatd,no impossibilities 
•to be made possible. 

Your pride cavils against the authenticity of these 
titles. You tell me that you are descended from Adam 
as well as the greatest prophet, if Adam was the comr 
•nion father of our race ; but that this same Adam was 
never known by any person, not even by the ancient 
Arab's themselves ; that the name has never been cited 
except in the books of the Jews ; and that, consequently, 
you take the liberty of writing down false against the 
high andjioble claims of Mahomet or Mohammed. 

You add that, in any case, if there has been a first 
man, whatever his name might be, you are a descen- 
dant from him as decidedly as Cadisha's illustrious 
froom; and that, if there has been not first man, if the 
uman race always existed, as so many of the learned 
ptetend, then you are clearly a gentleman from all 
£temityi> ' 

• . In . answer to this you are told, that you are aple- 
,l]ieian (roturier) from all eternity, unless you. can pfo- 
^Bce a regular and complete set of parchments. 

^ You reply that men are equal; that one rac;e can- 
4101; be more ancient than another ; that parchments, 
•^th bits of wax dangling to them, are a recent inven*- 
tipn ; that them is no reason that compels you to yield 
to the family of Mahomet, or to that of C6n(ucius> or 
to tlxat of ihe .emperors of Japan, or to the royal secre- 
taries^, of the grand college* Nor can I oppose your 
opimon by arguments, physical, metaphysical, or mo~ 
^raL You tiimk yourself equal to the dairo of Japan, 

VOL.111. * 2b ' 
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%ssd I entitef^dgree ^th you. All^that I would #lVil4 
;f6u is, that if ever you meet whfh hiiii; you tafck^^gt)^ 
care to be the strongest. ' '- 

■ /, ' GENESIS, 

-The sacred writer having cdnformed hk&sislf to dft 
idea generally received, and being indeed obliged nft 
to deviate from them, as without such conlElesoedfticai 
to th^ weakness and ignorance of those whom he a4r 
dressed, he would not have been understood, k<fii(j 
remains for us to make some observations ' on the n•^ 
tural philosophy prevailing in those early periods; for, 
•rith respect to theology, we reverence it, vrt betiefe 
in it, and never either dispute or discuss it. 

** In the beginning Qod created the heaven and the 
earth." 

tlius has theorigizial passa^ been translated, but 
,the translation is not correct. There is no one, how*- 
ever sUghUy informed upon -the subject, who is not 
aware that the real meaning of tiie words is, *^ In ^ 
lieginning the gods made (firent or it) the heaven «ad 
the earth.'' This reading, moreover, perfeedy c«rm- 
•qponds with the ancient idea of die Pnenidans, who 
imagined that, in reducing the chaos (thcmkrebj into 
order, God employed the agency of inferior deities^ 

Hie Phenicians had been long a powerful peOfile, 
havbg a theogony of their own, before the Hebrews 
became possess^ of a few cantons of limd new ibeir 
territory. It is extremely natusal to suppose ^lat, 
when the Hebrews had at length tomed a snudl estft- 
Idi^ment near Phemicia, they began to aeqwe its 
language. At that time their Writers nBght,<and pNh 
4>s^ly did, borrow the ancient philosophy of th^ tfriv- 
ifiirs. Such is the regular march of Ine mmtan miad* 

At the time in whidi Moses is ^i^posed t# hacve 
-Sved, were the Phenicmn phHosopiieri miffleMttt^ 
enlightened to regterd the eardi as a mete "poinlr in 
comparison irith the infinite nmfaittide of oribs pkted 
<byiabd hi tlrt iamebAty of spwe^ ewiiMWiiy cairi 
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imf^ ? Tbe i^ so very a^eMipt^ and atlhtB fmm% time 

I9,|]^ief^y fajb^ i)^%% hep^ven wits made for earth, aknost 

alw9¥0 {NPevaiied m the miads of the great nuMtB of the 

people. It<w9uld certainly he just as correct m^ judi^ 

<j^:ms for ai^y pejp«oa to suppose^ if tdd that God 

creatle^ aU th^ mowntaips and a^ single gitafn pf mxA^ 

ti^%Ae;i90Hntains were crea<^ for that grain of sand* 

^^ift^toapcelypowit^le that the Phenicians« who were 

.•ii6b.Me9Pri}eat Aa?ifl»|;o«t, 8)ioul4 ipiot haye had soivi^ 

#ihhI a^^Qoomers; CMit the old prejudices generally 

fumsf^wiiio^ and those otd pr^udlces were very proper); 

M^jFed .ju^d indt^jffd, by the autl^r of the bpok of 

.^Genesis, who wrote to Instruot Qien in the w^ys of 

1Gtod> aiM w^ In natuHBilphilosc^y. 

, *•* The^eajrtfcwas wttout fprm (tohu bohu) and vei*s 

itorifgisearcvited ^p^H^ the face of the deep, and th# 

iq^rit 9f jGiod monred upon Uie surfece of the wf^rs^,? . 

Tohu bohu means precisely chaos, disorfkf. It U 

#110 ^f A^se imitative w0rdd wWoh aie^ to be lou^d in 

9{)l|£^ig«Mtge$; .98^ for^xample^- in the French we Mvf 

m^^f dei^ desaotts, ^ntaxnarre, trictrac, tonnerre^ 

htmb^ The earth was,not m yet formed fai it« prer 

^e&l 9<^te5 the n^ter existed, but the divine power 

had not yet i»rra^ed it^ The spirit of Qod meanf 

iitei^y th(S breach, the wi^d, which agitated th^ wa*- 

iters, TJ>e sameid^ occurs in, the Frc^ments of the 

jE^heoiciaA ^author 3a^coniathon, The Fhenicians, lik^ 

. «i^rf , other pe^H belieyed matter to be eternal^ 

- MQ^eaejisnota single author of antiquity who ever rer 

.. ^^^M^d something to^Kaye been produoed from nor 

^ng. Even thionjliotit the whple PiMe, jao pai^f^ 

'MliP^ be fi>ui\d in which matter is said to have b^ 

^ ff eili^ o^tr of i^^^ing. Not, however, that we meap 

, iie^e!$>ntravert tife truth of such creation. It was, per 

^eiu^eless^.li: truth not Jknown by the carnal Jew^. 

^ .: On tltii question of |he eternity of tb^ woi^, manr 

V . ihip df jtfov e \ma always <Uyi(]b$d, but never on that of the 

r>4(eiQfeity of matter* From nothing nothing cim pro^ 

1*5 iM^ii^ into nodding can aught .existent return. 

' ' iX&o !>■ aibHs -nihifaMP, <t m niliiUitti nil powe^gai reicbrti. t 

PER8II7S, SftU iu. , 
2b2 
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' Such was the opinion ^f aH antiquity. 
' " God said let there be lights and there wat li^bf ^ 
tod he S21W that the light was good, and he 'dirid^ ttie 
light from the darkness; and he called the light* dtejr, 
and thef darlcness night ; and the evening and the niom- 
tng were the first day. And God said also, leit Uieine 
be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it di* 
vide the waters from the waters. And God made-tbe 
firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmamient from the waters which were ab^e die 
firmament. And God cdled the firmament hewreti. And 
the evening and the morning were the isecond day> Sec 
And he saw that it was good." > 

We begin .with e:&ainining whether • Hueit bishop cff 
Avranches, Le Glerc, and some other eommentatbrsy 
tare not in the right in opposing die idea of those who 
consider this passage as exhibiting the most sublime 
isloquehce. 

' Eloquence is not aimed at in any history written by 
the Jews* The style of the passage in ques^cm^ like 
Chat of all the rest of the work, piossesses the mostpeiw 
t^ci simplicity. If an orator, intending to give seise 
idea of tne power of God, employed for that purpoife 
Ihe short and simple expression we are oonsiderinff, 
^* He said, let there be light, and there was light;" it 
%ould then be sublimcr Exactly similar is the passage 
in one of the psalms, *' Dixit, et facta sunt,** ** He 
fipake, and they were made." It is a trait ^hich, being 
unique in this place, and introduced purposely in order 
to create a majestic image, elevates and transports the 
tnind. But^ in the instance under examinadoa, ike 
narrative is of the most simple character. The Jewish 
Writer is Speaking of light just in the same unambitious 
manner as of other objects of creation, he expresA^ 
himself equally and regnlarly after every article, '^aaii 
-God saw that it was good." Everything is snblkae in 
the course or act of creation, unquestionably, but tbe 
creation of light is no more so than that of) the bevbs ^ 
the field; the sublime is something which 9owHf 
above the rest, wl^oteas all is eqi^. tboqughoitt; tke 
chapter. 
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fiut fstfdier^ it was ttDOther veff aBoievit opbliQit 'tint 
zV^^ iUt do^'proeeed Aosk tke smi. It was sefn <iW- 
^al&edlliroughout the atmospdere^ before th^ mbgtuiA 
cj|ile)r^^»««lteg-df that-«tar; the attn^wkt auppased 
-ma^yita ^ve H greaater' strength and'^earne^r ab- 
nsondi^yl^ anihor of Genesis accommodates himself 
•ib tl^iS'^popular error, and g¥ea states tiie creflttioa •f 
albe sun iisd' moon net to hare taken {dace xmtH fciir 
ndhfs after die exisSeiice of light It was imposkiiyb 
^Aat ttieie «onld be a morning and an ey^iin^ befose . 
hkh esitteDoe of a sun. The inspired writer deigned, 
jm^ this instance, to condescend to the gross and wild 
ideas of th^ nation. The object of God was not io teaoh 
mbe Jtivs ip^iloBc^y . He might have raised their minds 
^ia«ibe trtrth, but he preferred descending to their ^nsor. 
'^Tbis soliition et^n nlsrer be too firequendy repeated. . .* 
; ' T^ sefparation of the h^it £rom the darknesses a 
part of the same system of philosophy. It would seem 
itbat night £md day were iBixed up togedter, as grains of 
4^S&t$it speciels which are easily separable from, eadh 
otter.' It is sufficiently kaown.tnat darkness is neAin|^ 
but th^ absence of lignt, and that there is in fact no 
'ligbtw:hen our eyes receive no sensation of it; but at 
.mat period these truths were far from being known. 
:^ mid idea of a ^rmafcient/ again, is of the very highest 
miAffnky, Tite lieevens were imagined to be a sdid 
anass^ because th^y always exhil^ted the same phen6- 
latMa. *Hiey rolled over our heads, they were theri- 
-Ibfe constituted of the mos^ solid matericds. Who 
^)6Ukt 'Sappose t^at 'the admlati&ns iVom t^ land and 
^iiSa sai^med^e water descending from the clouds^ or 
ilKMipiile'Mieir ^orrespondinjg quantities I No Halley 
4iHitf4iv^ to make so curious a calculation. *Thebeav^s 
^therefore were concjeived to contain reservoirs. The*e 
Reservoirs could 'be supported o^ly on^ istirong SH:c^,'and 
' «s 'tbfe 4lrc^ -of heaven ^as aetuaddy tiran^pavent, it toust 
4i^)iS4ssiMrliyb&te been made of chrystal. In order that 
liie imtoM'above n^ght de^oend from it •upon '^e earlb, 
■ i ai is y/ oatarfaefe^ and^flood-gates were necessary, mh^h. 
llgittr b& 'Opjetie^and tk^ as circun>stances reqi^red. 
Such ^t9%§' the astronomy of t^ day-; and as the atrthor 
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irrote for Jews, it iras incumbent npon Mm to.Mbj^ 

•Iheir'gross ideas, boirowed from other people soAiariittt 

less grross than themselves. * 

*^ God also made two great lights, one to rule ^ 

-day, the other the night : he also made the stars.^ ^ 

It must be admitted that we perceiye throughout tll6 

same ignorance of nature. The Jews did not ktow 

that the moon shone only widi a reflected ligbt. Ihe 

author here speaks of stars as of more luminous pd«M, 

such as they appear, although they are in fact so msniy 

. suKs, having each of them worlds revolving round it. 

;The Holy Spirit, then, accommodated hims^tO'the 

spirit of the times. If he had said diat the sun was n 

• million times larger than the earth, and the moon fifty 

.times smaller, no one would have comprehended YaSL 

They appear to us two stars of nearly equal size. 

.'' God said, also, let us make man in our own image, 
' and let him have dominion over the fishes," &c. 

What meaning did the Jews attach to the expression, 
'^ let us make man in our own image V* Th6 same as 
all antiquity attached to it, — 

** Finxit in effigiem modcranlAm cuncta deorum.*' 

Ovid, Metam. i. 82. 

No images are made but of bodies. No vrntioo. evet 
imagined a God without body, and it is impossible to 
represent him otherwise. We may indeed say that 
God is nothing that we are acquainted with, jMitwe 

, can have no idea of what he is. The Jews invariably 
CQnceived God to be corporeal, as wiell as every other 
people. All the first fathers of the church, also> enfer- 
tained the s^une belief till they had embraced thtt idws 
of Plato, or ^ther until the light of christianity/feaoMM 

' more p^re. - •, ^ 

'* He created them n^ale and female.*' 
If God, or the secondary or inferior gods^ oiMted 

. mankind, male and female, after their own. lilMmqiPj it 
woi^ld seem, in that case, as if the Jews belieiicd ^tliat 
Qod and the gods who so foi*med them were.^nudefind 

. female. It has beenaosubiect of .discMAsiott, ^iduidier 

V ^e author^ means to say that m^n ImA' Ofi^oMfdlfO 
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'Ji^3iei,4BMr jnerely that QoA made Adam and Eve on t&ie 
j»tee day. The most natural meaning is, that Odd 
-fbnned.Adam and Eve at the same time; but this in- 
^t^rpretation involves an -absolute contradiction to the 

statement of the woman's being made out of the rib df 
rlJte man aflker the seven days were concluded. 
^ <* And he rested on the seventh day." 
'< The PhenicianSy Chaldeans, and Indians, represented 
.God. as having made the world in six periods, which 
ilbe ancient Zoroaster calls the six << Gahambars,*' so 
, celebrated among the Persisuis. 
1 . . It is beyond all question that these nations possessed 
ra theology before the Jews inhabited the desarts of 
\Oreb and Sinai, and before they could possibly have any 
. writers. Many writers have considered it probable 
' that the allegory of six days was imitated from that of 
rthe six periods. God may have permitted the idea to 

have prevailed in large and populous empires before 
,be inspired the Jewish people with it. He had un- 
r^doubtedly permitted other people to invent the arts 
' before the Jews were in possession of any one of them. 
** From this pleasant place a river went out which 
. watered the garden, and thence it was divided into 

four rivers. One was called Pison, which compassed 
T the whole land of Havilah, whence cometh gold . . , • 
'^the second was called Gihon, and surrounds Ethiopia 
* .... the third is the Tigris, and the fourth the Eu- 
' pbivites.'- 

According to this version, the earthly paradise would 
' : have contained nearly a Uiird part of Asia and of 

Africa. The sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
^' mte sixty leagues distant from each other, in frightful 
./•noantains, bearing no possible resemblance to a garden* 
^ The river which borders Ethiopia, and. which can be 

no other than the Nile, commences its course at the 
I* diitance of more than a thousand leagues fi^m the 
V 8e«fcet> of the Tigris and Euphrates ; and, if the Pis6n 
.^.meaiM the Phasis, it is not a little surprising that Ae 
t'SOi}i«e'of a Scythian river, and that of an African one, 
-^'t^liooid he '^txiatikl on the same spot. We must there- 
iyttotiiicQk fot mm% other explanation^ and for other 
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me$%, Bveryr oomnteBtarfiMr lam gei^ a fttfMttKr jff 
hisoim. , . ' . i-'iy 

k has been sAid ^at tiie gaatdm of JBdea f itu fc^ 
Mba the gankna of £deB at ^atM «n AatAk^^FkiMi 
eehhi^ui ibroughout alL aatiquky ; tbat tbe H«biWi» 
a Tery recent peMle, angbt be an Arabian !iovde, ^etA 
assume to theintmes dbe honour of tbe mott bieat^feM 
SfMNT in the finest disAjciot of ArsR^ia-; and tbat'ih^ 
b^ve ialways conyerted to their ovn parposM w 
audient traditions of. the yast and powerfal natians in 
the midst of whom th&y vere in bondage. Thef Han 
not however^ on ikm account, the less under ^6 divine 
protection and gmdaace. " ' ^? 

** The Lord Aen took the man and put him ^mCo M 
garden of Eden that he might cultivate it.'' 

It is very reipectabie and pieasant for a naan to 
'^ cultivate his garden/' but it must bare been s6in*« 
what difficult for Adam to have dressed and Icept in 
order a garden of a thousand leches in lengthy- eMa 
aUhougb he had been supplied ^with some asaistoate. 
Cominentatofa on diis eufanect therefore, we agam al^* 
serve, are completely at a loss, and must be conMit to 
exer^e their ingenuity in conjecture. Accordingif, 
these four riviera have been deacnbedas flowing thrmffk 
. 9un[iberless diferent territories. 

'* Eat not of the fimit of Oie tree of kno^Hadge, 4/t 
good and evil." > 

It is not easy to conceive that there ever exiatod a 
tree which oouM teaoh good andovilas titere afre*tree^ 
that bear pears and apricois. And besides, the queatioti 
is asked, why t& Ood una^ing that nun should katRX^ 
good and evil ? Would nothis free access to this know^ 
kdge, on the eoalraryi appear (if w» nayveniQre to 
use suoh laagaage) more wioithy of Qod, and te »M 
oeeessary to nan? To our weak reaaon it waidd-seefij 
inoce natural aial proper for Qod^to command bia td 
aat iai^y of aueh ^it ; but<wa must bring eimntmk 
ander suljeetion* and acquiesce wUhlNaailkyattdiiiii^ 
pUcily in the conckuion ihat Ood is to beob^^ * ' ^ 

«" If 4ihoa^aU eat tkai»ctf,>tbou abate 4i€/ ^^-'^'I 

l^everthaleai, Adam eat of it and did not 4ia; ^ 
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Ibercctnlrary, he is stated to faaire lived on for nine hnn* 
dred and thirty years. Many of the fathers considered 
ij»e. whole matter ad an allegory. In fact, it might be 
aoidy.that all other animals have no knowledge that they 
^aU'die^ but that man, by means of : his reason, has 
liuch knowledge. This reason is the tree of knowledge 
iFkicb enables him to foresee . his end* This, perhaps, 
is (the most rational interpretation that can be given, 
^e venlfuie not to decide positively. 
■i f The Lord said also, it is i^ot ^ood for man to be 
,«)oiie; let us make him a help meet for him." 

We naturally expect that the Lord is about to bestow 
upon. him a wife; but first he conducts before him al} 
the varioiis tribes of. animals. Perhaps the copyist 
^ay have committed here an error of transposition, 
f *^ And the name which Adam gave to every animal 
isits tEue4aame.'' „ . 

What we should naturally understand by. the true 
name of an animal, would be a name describing all; or 
at least, the principal properHes of its species. But 
ibis is not the case in- any language. In each there kre 
«ome imitative words, as coq and coucu in the Celtse^ 
which bear some slight similarity to the notes' of the 
:oock and the cuckoo. Tintamarre, trictrack, in French; 
^alali in Greek, lupus in Latin, &c. But these imitative 
:Words are exceedingly few. Moreover, if Adam had 
thus thoroughly known the properties of various animals^ 
he ipust either have previously eaten of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, or it would apparently have answered 
:B0 end for God to have interdicted him from it. He must 
bane already known more than the Royal Society of 
^London, and the Academy of the Sciences. > 

., It nvav be r^narked, that this is the first time the 
same of Adam occurs in the book of .Genesis.^ The 
'first -mun, according to the ancient Brachinans, who 
z'^ere < prodigiously anteriorcto tiie Jews, was, called 
Adimo, a son of the earth, and his wife Procris; life. 
Thi^ is. recorded in the Veidam, in the historyof the 
secoi^i formation of the world. Adam and Eve ei:^ 
^pressed pesibc^y thO'Same meanings in ike Phenician 
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lasgtHi^e^--^ MW evjdtnoe «f die Mje ipfetfii < 
ing iUdlf to coinmoiily veoeived ideas. 

'' When Adam was asleep God taok one of ' Ma iibi 
and pat Aerii instead thereof ; and of the tife «bid»lia 
had taken from Adan he formed a woman^ awl faa 
bronght the. woman to Adam.'' 

In the previous chapter, the Lord had already cscatpd 
the male and the fenude; why therefore remorve a nh 
from the man to form ont of it a womatt Mriio' wai 
abrcadj. in being? it. is- ah9«v«ied« &at dio author 
barely aiinounces in the one t^aso what he 4*3tplaiBia iM 
^aaotMr. It is answered farther, ihai this attsgoiy 
pboes Ihe wife in subjection to her husband, ana 
£(xpre8ses their indmate union. Manypaiiom hmtt 
been led to imagine from this wirse Ihat men haveoae 
fib leis thaa women; but this is aheres^^ imd .aao^tomy 
informs us that a wife has no mofe fibs Aaa^ hsr 
Iraaband. 

** But the serpent ii^ more subtle jdian aU animals 
tm^lie'«aiA| heiaidto^^ponian/' Ac. 

Throughout <he. whole of this article thane is no 
mention made of the devil. Everydung in it roT 
to the usual course of natiora. The serpent was 
aidered' by, all oriental nations^ n^t only as the ] 
cunning cf all animals, but hkewise as immortal. Hie 
Chaldeans ha^ a foble concerning a quarrel botama 
God and die serpent, and this fehle had been preserfod 
b^ Pherecides. Qrtg^ cites it in his sikth book egaittit 
CSelstts. A serpent was borne in prooesaiQik at Ae 
feasts of Bacchus. The Eeyptians, according to the 
statement of Euaebius in the first book oi Ihe UmA 
chapter of his Eyangelieal Prepaisationi attached a 
tfpeoies of divinity to the serpent bi Amlbia, ladis, 
tmd Qien China, die serpent wee rosarded as- ihe 
<aymbol of lifo ; and hettce it was that the empaaaiatfff 
€hin|i, lone before Ifae time of Meaas» fdwiips 'hoae 
.upon^hiirhreaistthie iimgeof a serpent ' 

J^ ezprtoes skx aotoni8lHaieB& at Iha serpaifs 
apeakiiig to her. la all tuMient* Ustaiesg 
jmve apokesi'; Jience BHpay and Tjohmaa 
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lAyia g'fcy tlitir introdiiGtioi^ of aiiimtb bonviersiiig 
andduputiiig. 

2'^l%6:whd6?of this affair api>ear9 s* clearly to hare 
b^on ^«iif>posedy in tAMt natural course of erents, aid aO 
waonDecited mth aoytbiag allegorical, that the nar- 
trntirie assigns a reason why the sei|>ent9 from that time, 
fan noved creeping on its belly, why we always are 
^Bger to crush it under oar feet, and why it aiwayt 
iMtompti (at leaet according to the popakur belief) to 
-Mlftmnd wonnd us. Precisely as, with respect to pr^ 
wnmod. changes affiecting certain animals recordea in 
;4HDciettt ftible, reasons were stated why the crow which 
odginaUy had been white is at the present day black t 
mkf Uie-owl quits his ^Idomy; retreat oidy by night ; 
why the wolf is devoted to carnage, &c. The fathers^ 
Wwtiver, believed the a&ir to be an allegory at once 
olear and Tsnerable. The safest way b to believe like 
them. 

'< 1 will multiply thy . sorrow and thy conception t 
in sorrow shalt thou bring fbrth children. Thou shalt 
be under the power of t^ man, and he shall rule over 
tkee." 

Why, it is asked, should the multiplication of con* 

. caption be a punishment? It was, on the contrary, 

•ays the ^jetfAotf esteemed a superior blessing, parti* 

fluWly among the Jews. The pains of child-Mrth are 

faMensiderabk in all, except very weak or delicate 

. iwmnen; Those aecusUmied tO)lalioar are delivered, 

liarticiiburliy in^warm eliittAes, witk great ease. Brutes 

-ftayiently «aq>ecience > greater iu£tedng from this pro^ 

4)e8s of nature: some even die under it. And with 

jTMHeictto^ the iMipiriortt^ dr dbmihion of ti>e man over 

tiie woman, it b merely m the hatural coarse of events; 

k ii tke 4£RbcI Of strength i>f body, and even of strengdi 

'Ofttind. Men^generally speaking, possess organs move 

'CipeUe of <xmtmned aittentiow thM women, and 4trebet» 

ter fitted by nature for labonrsbeth c^ the head and arau 

. tBnt.wfaenA wemanposaesedsiiodi ahand and amorf 

- marfl:poiPer<Ul than her husband'*, ehe evnrywheie-poi*- 

Misris the deaiiniM ofi^liiBi; iiitdim theluialMnd 
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It^at is under sulige^tion lo the ytiUf. Hk^mmr^wi^ 
truth m these jcemarks; but it might» > luffteHhetMil 
Very easily be the fact, that before the coii»9N9M0fMif 
the original sin, sieither subjection nor aont^w^aKifiehL 

- ^< The Lord made for th^an coata of 8ldil9.": - t.jo^ 
'i*his passage ^ecide^dly prpves^ that the Jfi^sibeliencti 

God to be corppreal, A rah^i, of th^ name of £Keiarir 
stated in his works, that God clothed. Adato aii<t&rtt 
with the skin of the very serpent who bad* teiliptecl 
them; and Origen maintains, that. this coalr of cttoft 
was a new flesh, a new body, which God oonfernail <j|» 
man. It is far better to. adhere respectfully to iJw 
literar texts. , . m. 

^< And the Lord said ; Lo I Adam ifr beccBue like otte 
of us." . 

It seems as if the Jews admitted, origiaaUyv i&iuiy^ 
ffods; It is somewhat more difiicult to detennioe what; 
they meant by the word God, Elohim. Some' commeii^< 
tatprs have contended that the expression one ^qf* ua 
signifies the Trinity. But certainly there iw AOthing' 
relating to the Trinity^ throughout the Bible* Th^i 
Trinity is not a compound of many or several godaai 
it is one and the same god threefold ; and the Jevrv* 
never heard the slightest meiUion of one god in tkrea: 
person^. By the words like tw, or as oni «^ Ms^ it i^i 
probable that the Jews understood the angels, Elahmu^ 
It is this. passage which has inducjed many leaiaed} 
men very rashly to conclude that this book was wA^ 
written until that people had adopted the belief eli 
these inferior gods; But this opinion has been -caaK^ 
demned. ^ . tt r» 

- ^< The Lord sent him forth from the garden offiden^n 
to cultivate the ground." ... :i • . 
. ^< But," it is remarked by some^ ^* the Lotdl 4ised 
l^aced him in the garden of Eden to> enl^tCMittBjatliat^ 
^rden. If Adam, instead of being a gardener, Bieffei^fi i 
becomes a labourer, his situation^ they observey is ibt 
Inade; very much worse by the change* ^A i^owlfbt-i 
bourer is well worth a gooa gaadener^ » These ^reiHaatei 
'must be regarded as toa l%ht^difi»rokHditii iiMuN-i 
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^bm»mo^ judicious to say, tliat'Qbdrpuniklied diso- 
Oiidie«ee:'by baniiriikig the (lender ^om tbe.place of 
Iliir.Mtifity. , 

.f&t0 "wbole of^ tbt^. history, generally* speaking (acv 
cordi4g to.the c^inion of liberal, not. to say licentious 
tomnlentators) proceeds upon die idea which has pre- 
vailed in every past age, and still exists, that the first 
times were better and happier than those which foI« 
fewed. Men have always complained of the present 
end extolled the past. Pressed down by the labours 
^ )ife^ they have imagined happiness to consii^' in 
tIMCtiyity, not considering that Uie most unhappy of 
all states is that of a man who has nothing to do. They 
lUtf themselves frequently miserable, . and framed in 
their imaginations an ideal period in which all the 
^orld had been happy; although it mi^t be just as 
naturally aud truly supposed that there had existed 
times in which no tree decayed and perished, in which 
no beast was weak, diseased, or devoured by another^ 
nfkd in which spiders did not prey upon flies. Hence 
the idea of the golden age ; of the eg^ pierced by Arir^ 
u^anes;. of the serpent who stole from the ass the 
renpe. for obtaining a happy and immortal life, which 
the man had placed upon his packsaddle ; of the con- 
flict between Typhon and Osiris, and between Opheneus 
aiuiihegods; of the famous box of Pandora; and of all 
those ancient tales, of which some are ingenious, but 
none instructive. But we are bound to believe that 
the fkbles of other nations are imitations of the He* 
brew, history, since we possess the ancient history of 
t)ie Hebrews, and the early books of other nations are 
iVBadiy all destroyed. Besides, the testimonies in favour 
ai the. book of Genesis are irrefragable. 

*^ And he placed before the garden of Eden a cherub 
tn^ a flaming sword, which turned all rouhd to guard 
the .way to tl^ tree oif life." 

The. word kerub sixties ox. An . ox armed with* 
a^flamng. sword b rather a. singular exhibition, it 
Sat eaid, before, a portal. But the Jews , afterwards 
r^i^esented angels under .the form of oxen^ ^d hawks^ 
qdlhougb they were, forbidden. to. make any .iipages^ 
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^ey evidently derived these emblems of oxeti tiid 
liawks from the Egyptians, .whom« they imitiBLt^ in M 
many other things. The Egyptians first * veneral^ 
the ox as the emblem of agricultare, and tfie^tf#k as 
that of the winds ; but . they never converted* "the oi 
into a cientinel. It is probably an allegory; and tlm 
Jews by /reni^ understood nature,. Itwas a.symbdl 
formed of the: head of an ox, the head and body oft 
man, and the wings of a hawk. 

" And the Lord set a mark upon Cain."^ 
What Lord? says the infidel. He accepts 1^ offering 
of Ab^l, and rejects that of his elder brother/ withouttbe 
least reason being assigned for the distinction* By 
this proceeding, .the Lord was thq cause of animosity 
between the two brothers. We are presented- in this 
piece of history, it is true, with a moral, however 
humiliating, lesson ; a lesson to be derived from aH 
the fables of antiquity, that scarcely had the race 
of man commenced the career of existence, before ofte 
brother assassinates another. But what the si^;es of this 
world consider contrary to everything moral, to every 
thing just, to all the principles of common sense^ is 
that God, who infiictea eternal damnation on the race 
of man, and useless crucifixion on his own80n,t)n 
account merely of the eating of an s^le, should 
absolutely pardon a fratracide! nay, that he should 
more than pardon, that he shoidd take the ofieAder 
toder his peculiar protection! He declares, that 
whoever shall avenge the murder of Abel ^shall eg(- 

I' erience seven-fold the punishment that Cain might 
ave suffered. He puts a mark upon him as dr ssi^ 
guard. . Here, continue these vile blasphemers^- here is 
a fable as execrable as it is absurd. It is the raying 
of some wretched Jew, who wrote those infamous akid 
revolting fooleries, in imitation of the tales so gmetiaif 
swallowed by the neighbouring peculation in Syria* 
l*his senseless Jew attributed these atrocious reveries 
to .MoSes, at a time when, nothing vftm so ritfe «f 
books. That fatality^ which, affects and dttposesii M 
everything, has delivered down this c out eaip ti Me 
production to our oivti times. Knaves have extolled 
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Hy and ibOb have 'believed it. Such is the lan^dge 
i9f a^ tnbe of theists, who, while they adore a God; 
)dareto ooddemn Ihe Ood of Israel; and who judge 
jpf &e coaduct of the eternal Deity by the rales oi 
OUT own imperfect morality, and etioneous justice. . 
Tb€y'>admit a God, to subject him to our laws. Let 
.uagvard against such rashness ; and, once again it 
inusibe repeated, let us revere what we cannot com- 
prdend. Let lis cry dut, O altitudo! O the height 
- andr depth ! with all our strength. 

** Tbe gods Elohtm, seeing the daughters of men 
ilMkt they were fair^ took for wives those whom they 
fihose." . 

' This imagination^ again, may be traced in the history 
of «very people. No nation has ever existed, Unless 
perhaps we may except China, in which some god i$ 
not described ^ having had offspring fVom women« 
These corporeal gods frequently descended to visit 
tfa^ dominions upon earth ; they saw the daughters of 
our race, and attached themselves to those who were 
most mtei^ting and beautiful: the i^ae of this con- 
nection between gods and mortalsmust of course havift 
heen superior to other men ; accordingly, Qenesis in^ 
forms us, that from the association it mentions, of the 
gods with women, sprang a r»ce of giants. 

" I will bring a deluge* of waters upon the earth." 
I i^ill merely observe here that St. Augustin, in hiii 
*f.City of God," No. 8, says, " Maximum ilhid dilu* 
-vium Grteca neb Latina novet historia:'' — neither Greek 
nor Latin history knows anything about the grbat 
deluge. In fact, none had e^er been known in Greece 
|>ttt ^se of Ducaleon and Ogyges. They are re- 
garded as universal in the fkbles: collected by OvidJ 
hut are wholly unknown in eastern Asia. St. Augustin^ 
<herrfore, is not mistaken, in saying that history make^ 
IM) mention of this event. 

. ^ God said to Noah, I will make a covenant with 
you^ imd with your seed after you, and with all living 
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; God make a covenant withbeaiitsF Wkat sort oTft 
covenant? Stuch is the outcry of infidels. Bitt^if ht 
Inafces a covenant with man, why not with the beast? 
it has feeMng, and there is . something as divine ilk 
^iing as in the most metaphysical ineititati«i». Be^ 
^ides, beasts feel more correctly Uian the gireater pail 
of men think. It is clearly in virtue of this treaty, that 
Francis d' Assise, the founder of the seraphic onlei\ 
0aid to the grasshoppers and the hares, — '' Pra^ anEg^ 
my dear sister grasshopper; pray browse, tny d^ 
)>roth'er hare." But what were the conditions of 'the 
iTjeaty? That all animals should devour one another^ 
lihat they should feed upon our flesh, and w'^ upo^ 
theiri^^ that, after having eaten them, we should pro^ 
ce^ with.v^rath and fury to the extermination of oii¥ 
pwn race, — nothing bejng then wanting to crown tii# 
horrid series of butcheiy and cruelty but derourine 
our, fellow-men, after^havingthus remorsely destroyed 
ikem» Had there been actually such a treaty as tlnr,il 
t^uM have been entered into only with the devil. 

Probably the nieaiiing of the whole passage is neitbe^ 
more nor less, than that God is equally the absolute 
master of everytlung that breathes. This pact can be 
oothing mofe than an (Mrder, and the word covenant ft 
used merely as more emphatic and impressive; w^ 
shbuld not therefore be starded and offended at the 
iB^ords, but adore the spirit, and direct our minds back 
to the peiiod in whichthis book was written,— ^t bobkof 
scandal to the weak, biit of edification to the strong; ' 

'' And I will put my bow in the clouds^ aikiit shiA 
be a sign of my covenant,'' &c. 

Observe that the author does not say, I have put my 
^win the clouds; he says,^— I «rt2( put : this cleari^ 
implies it to have been the prevailing opmion that 
there had not always been a raiAbow^ This phenome^ 
non is necessarily produced by rain; yet in this plato^- 
it is represented as somietlnng supek^tural, ^x^blted 
in. order to announce and prove that the earth ishotdcl 
no more be inundated. It is singular to di nse th^ 
certain sign of rain, in order to assure men against 
their being drowned. . But it may tdso be repjied. 
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V ii%l^ Ihe XpfijcwkQf dqwtt t» .see tbd iMtj and th* 
to^jVJMciv th§«on8 0f'A4fan>haji built, and be said,-^ 
jS^old a pdc^e. wbioh h^» bvt ooe language. Th^ 
}^^ b§g\ka- tQ do. thi9> and they^will not ^tesist uatit 
^i^ bfffet coQipieted it, CoB^e theo> let us go aoii 
op^found their language, that no pae may UDderatand 
^^eigWjour."* . • ' 

<, j^ X^^re hese, diat.the sacr^ writer always coatitiiiet 
|^j;o(^fQ];«A to the.pQiHilar oipiDi.ons. He always speaks 
of . God as of a man who endeavours to inform himself 
^.,wha^isp(ii9s^ngyi^ho1s desiroua of seeing with his 
OtW^ c^?s what is going on in his dominions, who oall§; 
V^th^r his council in order to deliberate with them* 
(. s' And Abraham havings divided his men (who wera 
three hundred* and eighteen in number) fell upon Ibe 
$y/a Icings and purauedthem unto Hoba, on the left 
)»jid:of Damascus/' 

From the south bank of the lake of Sodom to 
{)iE^a^ci;s was a distance of eighty leagues^ not to 
iviention crpssing the mountains libanus and Anttr 
|4b^iMi8i . Infidels smile and triumph at such exagge-f 
^tio9^ But{ as the Lord favoured Abcaham, nothing 
yfg^ IB feet ^aggerated. . 

,. *< And two angels arrived at Sodom at even." i 

j-Tk^ whole history of these two an^ek^ whom the 
^^laUtants of Sodom wished to violata, is perhe^a the 
mostfei^tBaopdii^ry in the records of all antiquity. But 
Ifj^sf. be ^opsi^ejred that almost all Asia belieted in 
llie existence of the demo^uacal i^ubus and suocubias^ 
1^ IQC^reoFer, that these two angels werecreatures more 
f^bct than msiAkii^d, and must hav^ pcM^sessod more 
^f^ty 1« ^timulats their excicrabietemfenciea. Itis po8r< 
sible tha^ tb^ pvissage may be only meant as a rhetorical 
%^a^t(X'^pFess the ati^ociou^ depravity of Sodom iand 
lfi9m«ffldiMuIt is not without the grealeat.diffidened 
1|MltW<» sUgi^st to. th^ learned this solution. 

., , ,# gq|,M^r«Jfp»fk^l(9thiipMMige,t^e.«rtio^ , 
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. As to Lot, "wW prop6«ed to tke jpeople bf fSS^&Aylk 
substitution of his two daughtdii'S in the room ^t &k 
Angels ; and his wife, wbb Was chang^ into & ^iCtfe 
of- salt; and all the rest of that history, what slftJI we 
venture to say? The old Arabian tai'e t>f Cih^rsui k^ 
Myrrha has some resemblance to the incest of Lot ^& 
his daughters; and the adveMure of Philemon tmd 
Baucis is somewhat similar to the case of the two angels 
who appeared to Lot and his wife. With resp^^ to 
the statue bf salt, we know not where to find my Re- 
semblance ; perhaps in the history bf Orpheus anci 
Eurydice. 

Many ingenbus men are of opitiion, wtdi the gfbat 
Newton and the learhed Le Glerc, that the Pentateuch 
was written by Samuel when the Jewd had a litdei 
knowledge of reading and writing, and that al! &ese 
histories are imitations of Syrian fables. 

But it is enough that all this is in the holy scriptnre 
to induce us to reverence it, without attempting to find 
out in this book anything besides what is wrttten by 
the holy spirit. Let us always recollect, theft those 
times were not like our times; and let us not fMl 
to repeat, after so many great men, tliat the Old 
Testament is a true history; and that all that has 
been written differing from it, by the rest of the wofM; 
Is fabulous. * 

Some critics have contended, that all the infbredl[de 
passages in the canonical books, which scandalise W^aik 
minds, ought to be suppressed ; but it has been ob- 
served in answer, that those critics had bad h^fis^ 
and ought to be burnt at the stake; ancUhat iti^ n4- 
possible to be a good man Without beheving that the 
people of Sodom wanted to violate two atagSk Sifedi 
is the reasoning of a species of monsterfer wh« wUfeto 
lord it over the und^rstaildings of msmkind*^ ^ 

It is' true, that many eminent fadiers b# ^-elMiNAif 
have had tW prudence to turn all thc^« histtirfes into 
allegories, after the" example of the Jewi, vndi'pdrtkte-^ 
ktrlyof Phib. The popes, more discreet,' have-fiMea^ 
▼oured^ ten pr^fv^it the erteslatioii 6i <lic^ bookft^ttto 
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^m^lg^txmgti^ leBt some men should in eoilsequ^iice 
ifb hi to^ Aink and jiidg«, abbdt what Was proposed to 
.tte^ only to $d6re. 

o.i<- We are certainly justified in concluding hence, that 
ff^ose who thoroughly. understand this book i^ould 
,|^ra^ those wUo do not understand it at all ; for if 
^e latter lu^erstand nothing of it, it is not their own 
fault; on the other hand; those who comprehend 
(ftotbing that it contains should tolerate those who 
coipprehend everything in it. 

. Learned and itigeniou^ men, full of their own talents . 
and acquirements, have maintained that it is impos- 
sible Moses could have written the book of Genesis. 
rOne of their principal reasons is, that in the history of 
Abraham, that patriarch is stated to have paid for a 
cave he purchased for the interment of his wife in silver 
coin, and the king of Gerar to have ^ven Sarah a thou- 
sand pieces of silver when he restored her, after having 
carried heir off for her beauty at the age of seventy-five. 
. 71)^31; inform us, that they have consulted all the an- 
.'eient authors, and that it appears very certain that at 
. the period mentioned, silver money was not in exist- 
fence. But these are evidently mere cavils, as the 
;: church has always firmly believed Moses to have been 
the author of the Pentateuch. They strengthen all the 
doubts suggested by Aben-Ezra and Baruch Spinoza* 
f ITbe physician Astruc, father4ri-law of the comptroller- 
vgeneral Silhouette, in his book (now become very scarce) 
called " Conjectures on the Book of Genesis," adds 
^^aome objections, inexplicable undoubtedly to human 
. i^iumingy hvt not so to a humble and submissive piety, 
r The learned, many of them, contradict every line, but 
.^thie det^ut consider eVery line sacred. Let us dread 
^ fafiing into the misfortune of believing and trusting to 
• our reason; but let us bring outselves into subjection 
^Hiti under^itanding as well as in heart* 
f^'.'M And Abraham said that Sarah was hid sister, and 
^ Ae King of Gerar tctok her for himself.'* 
"A^'We'Bidiiit, as wb have said undei^ the article Abra-' 

O i ^ irftU ' ^ ' /; * ' } — ''^ — ■ "' V ^ ' ' ' - 

. * See the article MosBs-* 
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that she had bten . already eonied «afiA||r bjr &^Ui^«f 
Egypt, and that a king of this sacoe hbitrid iiiktprHii<aa 
of 'Gerar likewiie/maiiy yeJEursaflUirwardAt earned/ awayl 
the . wife of Isaac^ Abrfdifim's son. We vbfi^f •- ' aM 
q)okea of his servant i^gar, who^borehim^ialiaiHr 
9iid of the. manner ia whteh the patriasok sent ten mA 
her son away. It is w^ kqowu howiofideb tmnoph jao^' 
the subject of all thei e histoiieft, with what a dwdabf 
ful smile they speak of them< and thftt ^theyr^plaee >1ibk 
story of one Abinislech falling in love with Satth.wboim 
Abraham had passed as his sister, and of anotiict Ah»» 
melech falUng in lore with Rebecca,, whom Isaac oAlso 
passes as his sister, even beneath the thousand aidiaoar 
nights of the Arabian fables. We cannot, too ofleuL 
remark; that the great error of all these learned czitki^ 
is their wishing to try everything by the test of .o«r 
feeble reason, and to judge of the ancient Arabs «i^ 
they judge of the courts of France or of £ngl«idu 

** And the soul of Sichem, king Humor's son^ wiBiii 
bound up with the soul oC Dinah, and he soothed hiim 
grief by his tender caresses, and he went to Hamdr 
his father, and said to him^ give me that woman to b#> 
my wife." ' ^k 

Here our critics exclaim in terms of -stronger disgwi' 
than ever. What! say they ; the son of a king is deti»/ 
rous to marry a vagabond girl; the marriage iSioefe^t 
brated ; Jacob the father, and Dinah the dai^hter, Jitt: 
loaded with presents ; the king of Sichem aeigpS'to 
receive those wandering robWs called patriarchs^ 
within his city; he has the incredible. poUtenftm. jet. 
kindness to undergo, with his son, his courts andbb* 
people, the rite of circumcisiott, thus oondesjcendin^ie' 
the superstition of a petty horde that could not cs^Hnalf t 
a league of territory their own ! And in. retumifor Hm^ - 
astonishing hospitality and goodness^ how do oivr )ial^' 
patriarchs act ? They wait for the day when th^ pTodesfi? 
of circumcision geo^tally ii^daoes feRCf , whfft'^^e^ 
and Levi run through the whole city with poigwr^fJifc' 
their bandsL and massacre the kingy tha pr i nfffr hv f if ! Pt^ 
and all the inhabitMts. W« are preckided frem. Ijh^. 
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Idivffof ^mfq>riate io tiiiii^inft^mal ooimterpttrt of ih% 
HUgSMiToi St. Bsurtholomew, only by a sense of its M^ 
'#elitte impossibility. It is an abcmiinaUe romance; but 
H 19 eridenUy a ridiculous romftnce* It is impossible 
that two men could have slaughtered in ouiet thie whole 
Mpulatioh of a city. The people might suffer in a 
Aig^t degree from Uie operation which had preceded; 
btit notinthstanding this, they would have risen in 
vidiNiee against two diabolical miscreants ; they would 
ha^e instantly assembled, would have surrounded them, 
und destroyed them with the summary and completi^ 
vengeance iperited by their atrocity. 

But there is a still more palpable impossibility. It 
is, tiiat according to the accurate computation of time, 
•Dinah, this daughter of Jacob, could be only three 
years old; and tha^ even by forcing up chronology as 
far as possible in favour of Uie narrative, she could fiit 
the very most be only five, it is here, then, that we 
are assailed with bursts of indignant exclamation !—« 
What! it is said, what! is it this book, the book of 4 
pi^jected and reprobate pec^le; a book so long unknown 
to all the world; a book in which sound reason and 
decent manners are outraged in every page,-rthat is 
}ield up to us as irrefragable, holy, and dictated by 
God himself? Is it not even impious to believe it? or 
c<Mld anything less than the fury of cannS>als urge to 
the persecution of sensible and modest men for ndt 
believing it? 

To this we reply, — ^The church declares its belief in 
it.' The copyists may have mixed up some revolting 
absurdities with reispectable and genuine histories, tt 
belongs to the holy church only to decide. The pro- 
fane ought to be guided by her. Those absurdities, 
those aUeged horrors, do not affect the substance of 
<Mkr fjoith. How lamentable would be the fate of man- 
kind, if religion and virtue depended upon what for** 
meriy happened to Sichem aiid to little Dinah 1 

^'> These are tiie kings who reigned in the land of 
Bdom before the children of Israel had a king.'' * 
. Thit Is the celebrated passage which hds proved one 
of ^6 grciat stumbling stones. This it was which de- 
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ekied the great Newton, the pk>a& and dcutf S^mnd 
<^larke, the profound and pk&»ophic BoUngbroke, th^ 
learned Le Cierc, the ingenious Freret, and a host of 
^ther enlightened men, to mmntatn that it wft» iai|K>f • 
«ible Moses could have been the author of ^Genesis*- ' 

(We admit, that in fact &ese words coftld not hatt 
))een written until after the time that the Jews had kiogiil 

It 18 principally this ven^ that determined Astnietit 
^ye up the inspired authority of ^^ whole book of 
Genesis, and suppose the author had derived kis ma^ 
terials from existing memoirs and records. His^wetk 
is ingenious and accurate, but it is rash, not to 9Mf 
jaudacibus. Even a council woald scarceW have i«n<* 
tured on such an Enterprise* And to whatpnrpoti 
has it served Astruc's.thanklees and dangerous labour 
— ^to double the darkness he wished to enlighten ? Hce^ 
Is the fruit of the tree of knowledge,* of Which wo tM 
sdl so desirous ^f eating. .Why must it be> that th4 
Iruit of the tree 6f ignoraiice should be more aomriak* 
ing and more digestible ? ." 

But of what consequence can it be to us, after aB^ 
whether any particular verse or chapter was written by 
JMoses, or Samuel, or the priest (saerifioatdur) wii# 
came to Samaria, or Esdras, or any other pencn? • Is 
what respect can our government, our laws, our Ibr^ 
tunes, our morals, our well-being, be bound up wi^ 
^le unknown chiefs of a wretched and barbarous <o«ii^ 
try called Edom or Idumea, always inhabited by vob^ 
bersJ' Alas! those' poor Arabs, who have not shirts to 
their backs, neither know nor care whether or not we art 
in existence 1 They go on steadily plundering caravaM 
and eatihg .barley bread, while we are perplexing attd 
tormenting ourselves to know whether any petty>lMgi 
flourished in a particular canton of Arabia Fetrea,<be«> 
ibre they existed in a particular canton adjoining tk^ 
wesUof tne lake of Sodom ! . - 

O roiieraft homirtum cnras ! O pecCora ccbm ! ' ' * 

LucRmkJs, hook il« n 14b : 

Blind, WMtdied man t in what dark paths of atrifo 
Thou walk'st the Uule jouniey qf thy life 1-^Qrs«6II« 
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GENII. 



Thx doctrines of judicial astrology and maigic have 
spread a}l over the world. Look back to the ancient 
toroaster, and you will find that of the genii long esta^ 
bltshed. All antiquity abounds in astrologers and ma* 
0icianK; such ideas were therefore very naturah At 
presie&t we smile at the number who entiertained them : 
if we were in their situation,— if like them we were 
Otily beginning to cultivate the sciences, we should 
perhaps believe just the same. Let us suppose our- 
selves- intelligent people, beginning to reason on our 
pWB existence, and to observe the stars. The earth, 
yrB mi^t say, is no doubt immoveable in the midst of 
tbC; world ; the sun and planets only revolve in her 
service, and the stars are only made for us ; man there- 
tee is? the great object of all nature. What is the in- 
. tendon of all these globes, and of the immensity of 
heaven thus destined for our use ? It is very likely that 
dSi space and these globes are peopled with substances, 
^nd since we are the favourites of nature, placed in the- 
oentre of the universe, and all is made for man, these 
substances are evidently destined to watch over man. 

l^h^Brst man who believed the thing at all possible^ 
wouid soon find disciples persuaded that it existed. 
We might then commence by saying, genii perhaps 
CKist, and nobody could affirm the contrary; for where 
is the impossibility of the air and planets being peo- 
pled ? We might afterwards say, there are genii, and 
CftFtainly no one could prove that there are not. Soon 
%fter,4ome sages might see these genii; and we should 
have no right to say to them. You have not seen them; 
as these persom might be honourable^ and altogether 
i¥orthy of credit. One might see die genius of the 
empire or of his own city ; another that of Mars or 
Saturn ; the gei^ii of the four element^ might be mani- 
fested to several philosophers ; more than one sagpe 
might see his own genius; all iat first might be little 
more than dreaming, ))ut dreams axe the symboU of 
truth. 
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It was soon known exacdy how diese gfaaXt wete 
fonned. To visit our globe, they must necessarily hm 
Vfm&i ; they therefore had wings. We only know of 
bodies; they therefore had bodies, but bodies mucH 
finer tiian ours, since they were genii, and much lightefi^ 
because they came from so great a distance. The 
sages who had the privilege of conyersing with tfa^ 

fenii inspired others with the hope of enjoying die same 
appiness. A sceptic would have been ill received, if 
be had said to them, I have seen no genius, therefor^ 
Acre are none. They would have re]^ied. You reason' 
ill ; it does not follow diat a thing exists not, which is 
unknown to you; There is no contradiction in th^ 
doctrine which inculcates these ethereal powers; no 
impossibility that they may visit us ; they show tbem« 
selves to our sages, they manifest themselves to us; 
you are not worthy of seeing genii. 

Everything on earth is composed of good and evift 
there are therefore incontestibly good and bad genii. 
The Persians had their peris and dives; the Greeks, 
their demons and cacodemons ; the Latins, bonos et 
inalos genios. The good genii are white, and the bad 
black, except among the negroes^ where it is necessa* 
rily the reverse. Plato without difficulty admits of a' 
good and an evil genius for every individual. The evil 
genius of Brutus appeared to him, and announced to' 
him his death before the battle of Philippi. Have not 
grave historians said so? And would not Plutarcb 
nave been very injudicious to have assured us of this 
feet, if it were not true ? 

Further, consider what a source of foasts, antuse^' 
ments, j^ood tales, and bon mots, originated in the* 
belief of genii. 

There were male and female genii. The genii of the 
ladies were called by the Romans little Junos. They 
also had the pleasure of seeing their jgenii pow up^* 
In. infancy > they were a kind of Cupid with wings, 'ahd 
when they protected old .age, they wore long b^arA, 
and even sometimes the form of serpents. At Roin^' 
there is preserved a marble, on which is represented a- 
serpent under a palm tree> to which are attadied iir^ 
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li^«^.|14i- i«(iCfiption*r-*' To the genias -of the 
^Aj^;'^ it waa^thci eoiWem of imraortaltty. 
Ih^ii 4efnsQnslfative , proof .kave we^ at present, that 
.gej^ii^-so i^&iveroaUy adroiUed by so ttiany en- 
|^}>teae4 natiooe, are only phaBtoms of the ima^a^ 
jfpif T All th«t c^ be said is reduced to this, — >I have 
Q^er f pen a genius, and no? one of nvy ac(|uaintan(;ehas 
ejY^r seen one ; Brutus has not written; that his geniaa 
jippeared to him before the battle of Philippi ;' neithel^ 
J^wtpaj Locke, , nor even Descartes, who gave the 
Tfijns^ to hUimagination^^—neither kings nor ministers 
of state have ever been suspected of communing with 
tlbJeir genii ; therefore I do not believe a thing of which 
t^ere is not the les^t proof« I confess their existence 
is not impossible; but the possibility is not a proof of 
the reality. l\ is possible that there may be satyrs, 
with little turned-up tails and goats' feet; but I must 
jsee several to believe in them ; fdr if I saw but on^, I 
jsliipuld still doubt their existence* 

GENIUS. 

Of genius or demon, we have already spoken in the 
article Ajtgel. It is not easy to know precisely whe* 
tter the peris of the Persians were invented before tiie 
demons of the Greeks, but it is very probable. 
' fit n^ay be, that the souh of the dead, called shades^ 
manes, &c. passed for demons. Hercu}e&) in Hesiod, 
^ays that a desfion dictated his labours. 

The demon of Socrates had so great a reputation]^ 
that Apuleiua, tlie author of the " jGrolden^ Ass," who 
was himself a magician of good repute, says in ^lui 
Treatise on the. Genius of Socrates, that a man must be 
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atmosphere, and bear our prayers and merits ta thfe 
gods. They treat of succours and benefits, as inter- 
preters and ambassadors. Plato says, that it is by didr 
ministry that revelations, presages, and the miracles oT 
magicians, are effected. " Cseterum sunt q^ueedam «K- 
yince inediee potestates, inter summum eethera, ef infi- 
mas terras, in isto intersitee ceris spatip, per qiias ^t 
desideria nostra et merita ad deos commeant. Ht)s 
Grseco nominise demonias nuncupant. Inter terricolas 
cobH colasque vectores, hinc pecum, inde donorum: 
qui ultr6 citr6que portant, hinc petitiones, inde snppe- 
lias: ceu quidam utriusque interpretes, et salutigeri. 
Per hos eosdem, ut Plato in symposio autumat, cnncta 
denuntiata, et majorum varia miracula, omnesqae 
praesagium species reguntur." 

St. Augustin has condescended to refute Apulehis in 
these words : 

" It is impossible for us to say, that demons are nei- 
ther mortal or eternal, for all that has life either lives 
eternally, or loses the breath of life by death ; and Apu- 
leius has said, that as to time, the demons are eternal. 
What then remains, but that demons hold a medium 
situation, and have one quality higher and another 
lower than mankind ; and as, of these two things, eter- 
nity is the only higher thing which they exclusively 
possess, to complete the allotted medium, what must 
be the lower, if not misery?** 

This is powerful reasoning ! 

As I have never seen any genii, demons, peris, or 
hobgoblins, whether beneficent or mischievous, 1 can- 
not speak of them from knowledge. I only relate what 
has been said by people who have seen tiiem. 

Among the Romans the word genius was not used 
to express a rare talent, as with us : the term for that 
quality was ingenium. We use the word genius indif- 
ferently in speaking of the tutelar demon of a town of 
antiquity, or an artist, or musician. The term genius 
seems to have been intended to designate not gveat 
talents genecaUy, but those into which invention enters. 
Invention, tlM»f«e^very thing, appeared a gift from the 
go48— ^bis pfgemum, fiiasi n^enitum, a kind of divine 
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jpqpiiiatioti. Now. an artist, however perfect he may 
^, in ^his profession^ if he have no invention, if he be 
^ot priginaly is not considered a genius. He is only 
in^piiced by thef artists his predecessors, even when he 
surpasses them. 

It is very probable that many people now play at 
chess better than the inventor of the game, and that 
they might gain the prize of com promised him by tfie 
IncUan king. But this inventor was a genius, and 
those who might now gain the prize would be no such 
thing. Le Poussin, who was a great painter before 
he Imd seen any good pictures, had a genius for paint- 
ing. LuUi, who never saw any good musician in 
France, had a genius fcir music. 

Which is the most desirable to possess, a genius 
without a master, or the attainment of perfection liy 
imitating and surpassing the masters which precede us? 

If you put this question to artists, they will perhaps 
be divided ; if you put it to the public, it will not he- 
j^italel Do you like a beautiful Gobelin tapestry bet- 
ter than one made in Flanders at the commencement 
of the arts t Do you prefer modem masterpieces' of 
engraving to the first wood-cuts ? the music of the pre- 
sent day to the first airs, which' resembled the Gre- 
gorian chaunt ? the makers of the artillery of our time 
to the genius which invented the first cannon? Every 
Wdy will answer yes. All purchasers will say, I ovm 
that the inventor of the shuttle had more genius than 
the manufacturer who made my cloth, but my cloth is 
virprth more than that of the inventor, 
' In short, every one in conscience will confess, that 
we respect the geniuses who invented the arts, but 
that minds which perfect them are of more present 
■Uenefit, 

SECTION II. 

The article * Oenhis' has been treated of, in the Ency- 
•; ' d<H>edia, by men who. possess it. We shall hazard very 
'-^little lifter them. 

•^; ' "Ev^ry-town, every man possessed a genius. It 
" *^itoimagiiicd that those who perfortned eitraordiriar'y 
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thingv wetB impind ty their gidbiMM. it*&e ttiiteMM 
were ninB genii, iwhom it -iraS' necessary ta iavokit 
tfierefore Ovid says: — 

£t Deud in nobis, agitante calescimus i116. 
The Go4 within ii8, he the mind inspire?.. , 

But, properly speaking, 19 genius anytiiiog^but ca<« 
pability t Whf^t is c^ability but a disposition to 9w>* 
eoeyd in an art? Why do w0 say the genius of a lan-t 
ipiage? It is, tbat every language, by its termbiu 
tions, articles, participles, and shorter or longer woidi^ 
vill necessarily h?^ve exclusive properties of its Oiwn. -- 

By the genius of a naHon is mesuit.the chdracteif 
manners, talents, and. eveo vices, wUcb distingiiiA 
one peo|>le from another. Jt; is sufficient to see the 
French, English, and Spanish people, to feel tbisdi^* 
fer^nce. 

We ha^e said, that the pafticuliff' genius of a ttaa 
for an aict if a different thing from his geoieral talcnla 
but this nam^ is only, given to a very superior ability^ 
How many people have tal^t for poetry, music, aad 
painting; yet it would be ridiculous to call tbemge* 
muses. 

Oenius, jconducted by la^te, will never commit m 
gross fault, Jlacine^ MHpehis Ancbromaiche, I»e Pottsaui^ 
and Rani^au, haFe never committed one. 

Gepius, without taste, will, often commit enormovA 
enrors; and, what is worsci li wttl not be seiisibte :of 
them* , . 

GEOGRAPHY.* 

0EOORAFHT IS OQC of thosc scicnccs wbicb iriH* 
always require tp be perfected* 

Notwithstanding the pains that have been, taken^ii 
has hitherto been impossible tP bave an exact descHp^ 
tion of the earth. For this great workj it .would, .be 
necessary that all sovereigns should come to an under-. 

U-. ^ . ^^, 

. * The frreftter part of this article is Uken up with a Retail -rf^ 
tbt de^Qienci^ ef the elementary works on geograDhy ia tne-', 
when Voltaire wrote: a few pharacteristip pas^agei pnW |kra 
retained.— T. »^ ^ ^ ^ . «. 
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aiid knd mutufd.assistsoioe. But they have 
^«ir taken more pains to .ravage the world than to 
-measure it 
^ No one ha^ yet been able to make an exact map of 
Upper Egypt, nor of the regions bordering on the Red 
^a nor of the va^t country of Arabia. 

Of Africa we know only the coasts : all the interior 
18 no more known than it was in the times of Atlas and 
Hercules. There is not a single well-detailed map of 
all the Grand Tuirk's possessions in Asia; all is placed 
^t' random, excepting some few large towns, the crum- 
bling remains of which are still existing. In the state* 
4)f tiie Ghreat Mogul soi^ething is known of the relative 
positions of Agra and Delhi ; but from thence to the 
Jringdom of <f olconda everything is laid down at a 
ventiire. 

It is known that Japan extends from about the thir- 
tfetii to the fortieth degree of north latitude; there 
cannot be an error of more than two degrees, which 
are about fifty leagues ; so that, relying on one of our 
best maps, . a pilot would be in danger of losing his 
track or his life. 

. As for the longitude, the first mq)s of the Jesuits 
determined it between the hundred and fifty-seventh 
and the hundred and seventy-fifth degree; whereas, 
it is now determined between the hundred and forty- 
sijlth and the hundred and sixtieth. * 

: China is- the only Asiatic country of which we have 
an exact measurement ; because the emperor Kam-hi 
employed some astronomical Jesuits to draw, exact 
maps, which is the best thing the Jesuits have done. 
Had they been content with measuring the earth, they 
would never have been ptoscribed. 

In our western world, Italy, France, Russia, England, 
and the principal towns of the other states, have been 
measured by &e same method which was employed in 
Ghma ; but it Was not until a very few years ago, that 
in France it was undertaken to form an entire topogra- 
phy. A company taken from the Academy of Sciences 
'^spatched engineers or surveyors into every corner of 
the kingdom, to lay down even the meanest hamlet, the 
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smallest rivulet, tihe hills, the woods, intbair #iai 
places. Before that time, «o oonftised was the t^por 
graphy, that on the eve of the battle of Fontenoi, thf 
maps of the country being all examined, every one of 
them was found entirely defective. 

If a positive order had been sent iVom Versaiiles tO 
an inexperienced general to give battle, and post himself 
as appeared most advisable from the maps, as somethnai 
happened in the time of <he minister Chamillars, the 
battle would infallibly have been lost. 

A general who should carry on a war in the country 
of the Morlachians, or the Montenegrians^ wid) na 
knowledge of places but from the maps, would be at 
ais great a loss as if he were in the heart of Africa. 

Happily, that which has often been traced by geograr 
phers, according to their own fancy, in their closets, is 
rectified on the spot. 

In geography, as in morals, it is very difficult to 
know the world without going from home. 

It is not with this department of knowledge as with 
the arts of ' poetry, music, and painting. The last 
works of these kinds are often the worst. But in tht 
sciences, which require exactness rather than geniusy 
the last are always the best, provided they are done 
with some degree of care. 

One of the greatest advantages of geography, in 
my opinion, is this : — ^Your fool of a neighbour, and hm 
wife almost as stupid, are incessantly reproaching you 
with not. thinking as they think in the rue St. Jacquts; 
- — " See," say they, " what a multitude of great mm 
have been of our opinion, from Peter the Lombnrd 
down to the abbe Petit-pied. The whole universe btt 
received our truths ; they reign in the faubourg St 
Honor^, at Chaillot and at Etampes, at Rome and 
among the Uscoques." Take a map of the wOiMf 
show them all Africa, the empires of Japan, CUnai 
India, Turkey, Persia, and that of Russia, more exleii* 
sive than was the Roman empire; make them paitf 
their finger over all Scandinavia, all the north ^ Qifft 
many, the three kingdoms of Great Britain, diegreater 
part of the Low Countries, and of Helvetia; mAmi 
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nmke tfaem'obdenre; in the four g^reet divicfioiis of die 
eard) ; and in the fifth, which is as little known as . it 
is|;reat in extent, the prodigious- nomher of races, wh« 
eimer never heard of those opinions, or have com- 
bated them, or have held them m abhorrence, and yoil 
will thus oppose the whole universe to the rue St 
Jacques. 

You will tell them that Julii^ Ceesar, who extended 
his power much further than that street, did not knoiv 
a word of all which they think so universal ; and that 
our ancestors, on whom Julius Ctesar bestowed the lash, 
knew no more of them than he did. 

They will then, perhaps, feel somewhat ashamed at 
having" believed that the organ of St. Severin's church 
gave Uie tone to the rest of the world. 

GEOMETRY. 

The late M. Clairaut conceived the idea of makinr 

Jroung people learn the elements of geometry with 
iacility. He wished to go back to the source, and to 
trace the progress of our discoveries and the occasionf 
which "produced them. 

This method appears agreeable and useful; but it 
has not been followed. It requires in the roaster fi 
flexibility of mind which knows how to adapt itself, 
and an accommodating spirit which is rare among 
those who follow the routine of their profession. 

It must be acknowledged that Euclid is somewhat 
unattractive; a beginner cannot divine whither he is to 
be led. Euclid says, in his* first book, that. '* if a 
straight line is divided into two equal and into two une^ 
qual parts, the squares of the unequal segments ar^ 
double of the squares of half the line, and of the por- 
tion of it included between the points of in tersection . ' - 

A diagram is necessary to understand this obscure 
theorem ; and when it is understood, the student says,. 
*— Of what service can - it be to me ? what does it 
BMitt«r?-^Ha is disgusted with a science, of which 
hedoes not soon enough perceive the utility. 

•Bainting beganirith the desire of foughly sketchinj^ 
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on a wM the {features df some one dear to' tbe disign^r. 
Music, before the octave was found, was a rude mfat- 
'ture of some sounds which were pleasing to the ear* 

The settitig of the stars vfBS observed before meu 
became astronomers. And it appears that the course 
of beginners in g^metry should be similarly guided. 

I will suppose that a child of ready conceptions hears 
his father say to his gardener, " you will plant tulips 
on this flower-bed half a foot from one another." The 
child wishes to know how many tulips there will be. 
He runs to the flower-bed with his tutor. The parterr^ 
is inundated, and only one side of the flower-bed ap- 
pears. This side is thirty feet long ; but the breadth is 
Hot known. The master in the first place easily makes 
him understand that these tulips must border the par- 
terre at the distance of six inches from one another. 
Here are already sitty tulips for the first row on that 
side. There are to be six lines. The child spes that 
there will be six times sixty, or three hundred and six^r 
tulips. But what will be the breadth of this bed, 
which I cannot measure? It will evidently be six times 
six inches, which are three feet. 

He knows the length and the breadth. He also 
wishes to know the superficies. Is it not true, his 
teacher asks him, that if you were to run a rule three 
•feet long and one foot broad over this bed, from one 
end to the other, it would successively bave covered 
the whole ? Here, then, we have the superficies ; it is 
three times thirty. This piece of ground is ninety 
square feet. 

A few days after, the gardener stretches a cori 
lengthwise from one angle to the other; 'which cord 
tlivides the rectangle into two equal parts. 
' This, says the pupil, is the same length as one of 
the two sides. 

TUTOR. 

' "No. It is longer. 

1»UPIL. 

' How? If I pass* a line over this cross-line, which 
you call a diagonal, it will be no lon^r than th6 two 
others. — When I form the letter N^ is not thi^ line, 
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wISefa joiQs ike two sttaigfat strokes together^ ^£^% 
samieHeigfatas they are? ^ 

TUTOR. 

It is of the sflcme height, but not of the same lengthy 
ihat is demonstrated.— ^Bring down this diagonsd t0 
one of the sides, and you will fi^d diat it exceeds it. •> 

' PUPIL. 

And by how mnch precisely does it exceed it ? 

TUTOR. 

There are cases in which this can never be knomn; 
as it will never be known precisely what is the square 
toot of five. 

' PUPIL. 

But the square root of five is two and a fraction, i 

TUTOR. 

Bnt this fraction cannot be expressed in figures^ 
since the square of a number composed of a whol^ 
number and a fraction cannot be a whole number. So^ 
in geometry, there are lines, the relations of which can- 
nbt be expressed. 

PUPIL. 

Here, then, is a difficulty in my way. — What! shafi 
I never know my accompts? Is there, then, nothing 
certain? 

TUTOR. 

It is certain that this sloping line divides the quad^ 
Tangle into two equal parts; but it is no more sur*- 
prising that this small remainder of the diagonal line 
has not a common measure vnth thie sides, than 
that in arithmetic you cannot find the square roctt 
of five. 

. You will not therefore the less know your accompts': 
for if an arithmetician tells you that he x>wes you the 
square root of five crowns, you have only to reduce 
these five crowns into smaller pieces; as, for inst^oc^ 
into liards, and you will have twelve hundred of them; 
the square root of which is between thirty-four awd 
thirty -five : so thiit you will make your reckoning within 
a liard. Nothing must be made a mystery in •aridmietib 
win geometry. 

These fir^t openings sharpen the joung man's wH; 
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His matter haviog told him that the. diag^oo^^ offi 
square is incommensurable— Hot measurable by the 
sides and the base, informs him that with this line, the 
value of which can never be known, he will neverthele^ 
produce a square which shall be demonstrated to be 
double of any given square. 

For this purpose, he. first shows him that the two 
triangles wmch divide the square are equal,' and thep, 
by tracing a very simple figure, leads him to a compre- 
hension of the famous theoremi which Pythagorasfound 
established among the Indians, and which was known 
to the Chinese — ^that any figure constructed on the 
larger side of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
two. similar figures constructed on die other sides. . , 

If the young man wishes to measure the height of a 
jtower, or the breadth of a river which he cannot ap- 
proach, each theorem immediately has its application; 
and he learns geometry practically. 

If he had merely been told that the product.of the 
extremes is equal to the product of the means, he would 
have found this nothing more than a sterile problem: 
X>ut h;e knows that the shadow of this, stick is to .the 
height of the stick as the shadow of the neighbouring 
tower is to the height of the tower. If, then, the 
stick be five feet, and its shadow one, and the shadow 
of the tower is twelve feet, he says, as one is to five, so 
is twelve to the height of the tower; then it is sujtj 
*feet 

He wants to know the properties of a circle. Be 
knows that the exact measure of its circumfereufre 
cannot be had. But this extreme exactness js. un- 
necessary in practice. The unrolling of a circle is its 
. measurement. , 

He will know that, this circle bemg a sort of polj- 
gon, its area is equal to a triangle, die short sid#)0f 
which is the radius of the cirde, and its base t^ 
measure of the circumference. 

The circumferences of cirdes are to. one. anotiber as 
.their radii. } /I 

Circles having the general properties of al) aiq^ai 
rectilinear figures, and these' figure^^being^ to o)!ie,^o- 
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^hei' aii the squares of their corresponding sides, the 
^areasof the circles vill abo be proportional to the 
squares of their radii. 

Thits, as the square of the hypothenus^ is ^qual to 
the squares of the two sides, a circle, of which this 
hypothenuse is the radius, will be equal to two circles 
having for their radii the two other sides. The know* 
ledge of this enables you to construct a basin of 
w^ter as large as two other basins together. 

The circle can be doubled exactly, though it cannot 
be exactly squared. 

Wheii accustomed l^us to feel the advantages of 
geometrical truths, t^e pupil reads in some elements 
of this sc^ience, that if a straight line, called a tangent^ 
be drawn touclung a circle in one point, another 
straight line can never be made to pass between this 
circle and this line. This is evident enough, and 
was .scaicely worth the trouble of saying. But it is 
added, that an infinite number of curve lines may be 
made to pass through this point of contact. This sur- 
prises him ; and it would surprise older persons : he is 
tempted to believe that matter is penetrable. The 
books tell him that this is not matter, that these are 
lines without breadth. But if they are without breadth, 
these metaphysical straight lines will pass one upon 
another for ever without touching anything. If diey 
have breadth no curve can pass. The child no longer 
knows where he is ; he fincls himself transported into 
a new world, which has nothing in common with our 
own, , 

How: shall he believe, that what is manifestly impos* 
siUe in nature, is true ? 

I well conceive, he will say to a master of the tran« 
scendental geometry^ that all your circles will meet ia 
C- But tins is all you can demonstrate to me. You 
can never demonstrate that these circular lines pass at 
this pomt between the first circle and the tangent. 

A secant A G may be shorter than another secant 
A O H :— ^^ranted ; but it does not thence follow 
that your curve lines can pass between two lines which 
touch. They cstn piass, the master wiU reply, because 
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ibe secant G H as distinguished from the secants A G, 
and A G H mayj>e an .*< infimm^nft-petit" of the second 
order. 

I do not understand what '^ infiaiment-petit" is, 
aays the child ; and the master is obliged to acknowledge 
that he understai^ds it no more than his {fupil. Here 
Malezieux, in his Elements of Geometry, bursts int<i 
to pxtacy. He says pbsitireiy, that there arfe incofn* 
patible truths. Would it not have been more simple 
Ifco have said, that these lines have but one common 
point, on each side of which they separate. 
' I can always -divide a number in. thought; but does 
it thence follow that the number is infinite? Newtotf, 
in his integral, and in' his differential calculation, does 
tkot use this great word ; and Claii^aut takes good 
C2Cre not to teach in his Elements of Geometry, that a 
hoop may be passed between a ball aad the table on 
which it lies. A careful' distinction should be made 
between useful and curious geometry. 
- To the useftd we owe the proportional compassei(> 
invaited by Galiko, the measurement of triangles!, 
that of solids, and the circulation of moving forccfs. 
Most other problems may enlighten and strengthen 
the intellect; very few of them will be of sensible 
'utility to mankina. Square curves as long as yon 
lifce^-and while displaying extreme ss^city onlyf re- 
•^mble an arithmetician who examines the properties 
<of his numbers, instead' of calculating the amount of 
his oWn property. 

When Archimedes found the specific weight of 
Jbodied, he rendered a service to mankind' : What ser* 
Tice will you render by finding three numbers, so ais 
.Aat the difierence of: the isquares of two of Ihem^ 
added to the cube of llie three, will stitt be a liquare, 
and that the sum of the thiiee differenoes add^ to the 
«ame cub€^^ shall make another sqaare? ' ^ Nitjgj^ 
difficiles."* , ' 
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GLORY-~GLORIOUS. 

SECTION I. 

Gi^ORY is reputation joined with esteem, and is 
complete yfh^n admiration is superadded. It always 
supposes that which is brilliant ii^ action, in virtue, 
or in talent, and the surmounting of great diffi- 
culties. Ceesar, Alexander, had glpry. The same can 
hardly be said of Socrates. He claims esteem, reve- 
rence, pity, indignation against his enemies ; but the 
term glory applied to him would be improper ; his 
memory is venerable rather than glorious. Atilla had 
much brilliancy, but he has no glofy ; . for history, 
which may be mistaken, attributes to him no virtues : 
Charles XII. still has rfory ; for his valour, his disin- 
terestedness, his liberality,' were extreme. Success is 
sufficient for reputation, but not for. glory. The glory 
of Henry IV. is every day increasing;, for time has 
brought to light all his virtues, which were incompa- 
rably greater than his defects. 

Glory is also the portion of inventors in the fine 
arts ; imitators have only applause. It is granted too 
to great talents, but in sublime arts only. We may 
well say, the glory of Virgil, or of Cicero, but not 
of Martial, nor of Aulus Gf Uius. . . ^ 

Men have dared to say, the glory of God : God 
created the world for his glory; not that the Supreme 
Being can have glory ; but that men, having no expres- 
sions suitable to him, use for him those by which they 
are themselves most flattered. 

Vain glory is that petty ambition which is contented 
with appealrances, which is exhibited in pompous dis- 
' ) 

aloD9 brought to light, and which long remained uselesi without 
Its being; potsible to divin6 in what way^ they should one day 
cleaW tobe so. In this sense it may be said, that in real sciences^ 
^ no theory, no^ research, is in dlTedt useless.-^i^'rehc/k Ed. 

' n was by taking up some mtiiate neglected remainders that La 
^Placfff in his Mecanique,Celette,h>B cleared up several appaitent 
4o«bU and anomalies in the Newtonian syatem of planetliry Ye- 
volutions.— T. 

VOL* III. 2 K 
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play, and never elevates itself to greater things. Sove- 
reigns, having real glory, have been known to be never- 
theless fond of vain glory — seeking too eagerly after 
praise, and being too much attached to the trapping of 
ostentation. 

False glory often verges towards vanity ; but it often 

.leads to excesses, while vain glory is more confined 

to splendid littlenesses. A prince who should look for 

honour in revenge, would seek a false glory rather than 

a vain one. 

To give glory, signifies to acknowledge, to bear 
witness. Give glory to truth, means acknowledging 
truth — Give glory to the God whom you serve — ^Beat 
witness to the God whom you serve, 

Glory is taken for heaven — He dwells in glory; 
but this is the case in no religion but ours. It is not 
allowable to say that Bacchus, or Hercules, Was re- 
ceived into glory, when speaking of their apotheosis. 

The saints -and angels have sometimes been called 
the glorious, as dwelling in the abode of glory. 

Gloriously is always taken in the good sense ; he 
reigned gloriously; he extricated hhnself gloriously 
from great danger or embarrassment. 

To glory in, is sometimes taken ih the good, some- 
times in the bad sense, according to the nature of the 
object in question. He glories in a dis^ce whith^ 

• is the fruit of his talents and the effect of 6nvy. We' 
say of the martyrs, that they glorified God — ^tbat is, 
that their constancy made the God whorti they attested 

. revered by men. 

SECTION II. 

That Cicero should love glo^, after h^cvbg stifled 
. Catiline's conspiracy, may be pardoned him. 
That the k 
have the sam 
*' after being Ifl 
, the philosopi 
•sionately fon t 

^elf-coliiman< i 

that account, be tue more glorified. 
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like ourselves. 

That worthy chief of the dervises, Beu-al-Betif^ 
said to his brethren one day :— 
, << My br^tl^ren, it is gpoa that you should frequently 
use mat sacred formula of our kpran-^* In the name 
of the most merciful God ;^ because God uses mercy, 
and you learn to da so too, by often repeating the 
-i^ords that recomniend virtue, without • which there 
would be few men left upon the earth. But, my bre- 
thr/ep, beware of imitating, those rash ones who boastj^ 
5>Q every qccasion, of labourjing fo^ the glory of God* 

^' lif a you^g simpleton maintains a thesis on the 
^tegorie^, an ignoramus in furs presiding, he is sifre to 
write 11^ l£urg^ (^araqter^, at tlie ^ead of his tliesis, * Ek 
alha afcrbn doxa.'— * Ad njiajorem Dei gloriam.' — To 
the ^^ter glory of God. If a good muss^man has had 
^ nou^e whiljewasbedy l^^ cut3 tbis foolish inscriptions 
Ui tlie doQ]^. A sa|^a $:|xniB$ wa^r for the gres^ter gloxj; 
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of Qo(L It is an impious usage piously qaed^ Wh^^ 
would .you say of ^, little cbiapux, who, whije emp^fio^ 
our sultan's close-stool, should exclaim, — ^To tte 
greater glory of our invincible monarch? There 4a 
dartainlv a greater distance between God smd tj^ 
sultan tnan between the sultan and the. little chiaoiuf^ 
* ". Ye miserable earth-worms, called men, what, ha^^ 
you resembling the glory of the Supreinie Being? , jCaa 
he love glory? Can he receive it from you? Can he 
enjoy it r How long, ye two-legged anipials without 
feathers, will you make God after ybur own Image ?— 
What! becaXise you are vain, because you love glory, 
you would have God love it also? If ,ther^ were 
several Gods, perhaps each one would seek to gs^^ 
the good opinion of his fellows. That might be.^ory 
to God. Such a God, if infinite greatness may be 
compared with extreme lowliiKess, would be like king 
Alexander or Iscander, who would enter the lists with 
none but kings. But you, poor creatures! what glo^ 
can you give to God ? Cease to {>rq&ne the s^jred 
liame. An emperor, named Oct^vius Augustus, for- 
bade his being praised in the schools of {lonie, lest his 
xlame should be brought into contempt. You qan 
neither bring the name of the Supreme Being into 
(5ontempt, nor into honour. Humble yoiirselVes in the 
dust ; adore^ and be silent" 

Thus spake Ben-al-betif; and the dervises ened 
out,—'* Glory to God! Ben-al-betif has said welL'^ 

> SECTIOV III. . . 

Conversation with a Chinese. 

In 1 723, there was in Holland a Chinese : this Chinese 
was a man of letters and a merchant; which two pro- 
fessions ought not to be incompatible, btt which jnave 
become so amongst us, thanks to the extreme regard 
which is paid to money, and the little consideriticm 
which mankind have ever shown, and will ever stqw, 
for merit. / 

This Chinese, who. spoke a litye Dutch, w^ once in 
a booksellers ^hop witH some men of leanjiMj '"jHe 
asked' i^r a book^ and Bossuet's UniVers^ History, 
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indeed r-^" Everybody wa« wree in ihat' txhhAt^f 
%dded ^e doctor. '^ Oh! what fine times t&ey mnA 
ham been/' said the Ghitiese. '' But is that alH^T^ 
7.N0,*' replied the European; " he alsQ treats of th«f 
celebrated people, the Gredts." — " Who are these 
GreeM?'' asked the roan of letters. <^ Ah!^ contiiliQed 
ihe.other^ ** they inhabited a province about a two-^ 
hundredth part, as large as Chi^a, but which has been 
femous throughout the world." — " I have never heard 
speak of these people, neither in Mogul, nor in Japan, 
QOrin Ga?eat Tartary," said the Chinese, with an inge* 
ivuous look. . 

' 'i Qh ignorant, barbarous man!" .pqlitely exclaimed 
<)ur scholar., " Know yon not, then, the Thehan Epa* 
miriobdks; nor the harbour gfPireeus; nor die name of 
the two horses of Achilles; nor that of Silenus'a^ ass? 
Have you not heard of Jupiter., nor pf Diogenes, nor of 
Lajfs, nor of Cybele, nor". . . 

* " " I am much afraid," replied the man of letters, " that 
you know nothing at all of the ever memorable adven« 
ture of the -celebrated Xixofou Concochigramki, nor 
of the mysteries, of the great FL Psi Hi Hi. but pray 
what. are the other unknown things of. which this 
universal history treats ?" The scholar then spoke for 
a quarter of an hour on the Roman commonwedt^.: l^ut 
when.he came to Julii^s Ceesar, the Chinese interrupte4 
him, saying, '^ As for him, I think I know him: was he 
not a Turit?''* 

""What!*! said the scholar, somewhat wanii| ^ do 
;yau noi at least know the diflferepce between J^a^m^ " 
Christians, s^nd Mu8s^lmen ? Do you not know vion- 
•stajo^ne, afid the history of the pepes?" ," We have 
indistinctly heard,** answered the Asiatic, '* of qne 
> Mahpmet.'' 

" It is impossible,'* retun>ed the other, " that YDd 

, . should pot, at least, be acquainted with Lntnerj^ 

Ztj^gC^s, Bellarmin, CEcc^mpades." ** I shall nevef 

remember those names,!' said the Chinese. He then 

• ^ * , ■ " ■■ ■ ' t » !■ ■Ill " * ' » ■■ ■ 

* It U .kioi konc aiacje the Cbinete took fU |ia*ope«qt Cbt 
^lOAbometani. 
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«ir^DtA«^ay to sell a eonstderaMe pated bf tea ihd 
^ae ^ropam^ with which, he bought twa fine girls and 
a shipTboy, whom he took back to his o^n^ country, 
adcuriiig Tien,, and commending: himself to Cbn- 
fiicius. , 

!For myself, who was present at this conversation, 
t dearly saw what glory is; and I said, — Since Ceesar 
and. Jupiter are unknown in the finest, the* most 
ancient, the most extensive, the most populous, and 
well regulated kingdom upon earth ; it beseems you^ 
ye governor^ of some little country, ye preachers in 
some little parish , or some little town, — ye dot tors of 
Salamamca and of Bourges, ye flimsy auuiors, iind ye 
ppnderous commentators — it beseems you to make 
pretensions to renown ! 

.1 , . GOAT-SORCERY. 

: The honours of every kini^ich antiquity paid to 
goats, would be very astonishing, if anything could 
astonish those who have grown a little familiar with 
the world, ancient and modern. The Egyptians and 
the Jews, often designated the kings artd the chiefs 
pf the people by the word goat. We find in Za- 
qhariah, — . . 

' ' ^* Mine anger was kindled against the shepherds, 
and r punished the goats ; for the Lord of Hosts hath 
^sifed his flock, the house of Judah, and hath made 
'thei6 as his goodly horse in the battle.*** ^ 

" Remo^;e put qf the midst of Bal^lon,** says 
Jeremiah to the chiefs of the people ; " Go forth out 
of the land of the Chaldeaxh», and be. as the he-goat]» 

trefore the fl6cks."t ' ' ' 

' "^ Isaiah, in chapters x. and xiv. uses the terni gd^t, 
which has beien translated prhfice. \ ' 

• /'Bii5 Egyptians vent much further. than cdlinjthelr 
iin^s goctts; they consecrated a ^elat in TMendtes, aiid 
ij^ la even said that they adored hun. The truth very 

-*"■- '■'"' ~ ^ ~r "• ^"^ 
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likdy yas, ^s^tti^e people tpok 'an emblem for % 
4iTinily^ ais it |)uttoo (Sften the case. i i :j 

It ii not likely th^t the Egyptis^n shoen or shQttmhr^ 
iJ e; pri^stst, rmmolateH goa^s^tul Wdri^hippe4 them idfi 
the sam/ tinier We know that they had th^irgoat' 
H^wazel, 'wfeich thet Mohied andcroyr^edwidiflosTOrt^* 
ixid threw down headlong, aa ai^ expiation for thcT 
people; ahdt^at the Jews took from them, nqt onlj; 
thii^ cereriiohy, but e.ven the very name of Hazazel, as 
they fi^dopted many other rites uqm Egypt. * , 

Butgofit? received another, and yet more singuhK 
honour. jIt is beyond a doubt, that ip^ ]^gypt <maiqr 
Women set the swne example with goats, as rasq^ao 
8id with her bull. 

The Jews but too faithfully imitated these abomir 
nations. Jeroboam instituted priests for the service 
of his calves and his gpats.* 

The worship of the goat was established in Egypt, 
and in th^ lands of a p^rt of Palostine. Enchant- 
ments were belieyed to be operated by means of goatiL 
JEt^d o^her monsters, which were always xepre^woteg 
Mth a,^oat*s head. 

Mj^c, sorcery, soon passed from the east iatD Ihe 
west, and extended itself throughout the earth. TV 
sort of sorcery that came from the Jews, wa* called 
Sabbatum by the Romans, who thus confounded their 
aacred day with their secret abominations. Tbe^cejfi 
was,/diat ^n the neighbouring nations, to be a sovdmr 
and to go to* the sabbath, at last meant the salii^ 
jthine. 

Wretched village women, dec^vjed by knaves, mu^ 
jfiHU more by the we^ess of their own im«^na^i9^ 
believed that after pronouncing tEe word -abn^kst aa^ 
rubbiog thf;i[9^elv^ with a^n oit^n^njt m^^ed w^ cow- 
dung and goat^s hair^ they w^nt tQ 't^e j^ablbal^Mi^ 
.hroomuik^ jifi <^^ir sl^p, thfit tbf^ ijuij adfirad a 
j%>^,and^t^e^^jo^edthem. > 

TOs opini^<i was'wiimsj^. \^llj^dQotonfji^fil!ie^ 
^^t it was the devil, who metamorpliosea himsdf nrtaa 



' •t18 Chronicles, idi'lB, 
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jgoat This may be seen in De 
and' In a hundred other authpi 
GriUandus^ a great promoter of t1 

§r Del Rio,* says that sorcerers c 
e ensures us that a woman who i 
tinet, mounted on his back, and wa 
through the air to a place called t' 

There were books in which the mysteries of the sor- 
cerers were written. I have seen one of them, at the 
keeul of which was a figure of a goat very badly drawn, 
with, a woman on her knees behind him. In France 
Aese books were called '' grimoires ;*' and in other 
countries " the devil's alphabet." That which I saw 
contained only four leaves in almost illegible characters, 
inuch. like those of the Shepherd's Almanack. 

Reasoning and better education wQuld hav^ sufficed 
in £urope fer the extirpation of such an extravagance; 
but executions were employed instead of reasoning. 
The pretended sorcerers had their ^' grimoire,^' and the 
judges bad their sorcerer's code. ^In 1599^ the Jesuit 
Bel Rio, a doctor of Louvain, published nis Magical 
pisquisitions : he affirms that all heretics iire n^agi- 
cians, and frequently recommends that they be put to 
the torture. He has no doubt that the devil transforms 
bimself into a goat, and grants his favours to all women 

ypresented to him.f He quotes various jurisconsults, 
called demonographers^ who assert that Luther was 
tifie son of a woi^aa and a goat. He assures us that 
at Brussels, in 1595, a woman was brought to bed of 
a child, of which the devil, disguised as a goat, was 

. 'fJEUher; and that she was punished, but lie does not 

' iuform^ us in what manner.* 
'. Bdt the jurisprudence of w 

/' BMstpiJoficMindly treated by one 

-- demia: ressort' of an abbey of 
bomiL He gives an aQCoun^ 

}:i«Mek he condemned wizards 

i^aMpdkr .IS: very considerable. 

-are supposed to have had comn 

• Del Rio, p. 190. * i Page 180. X Page 181. 
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it has already, beea ss^d^ that more th^n a hund^, 
thousand pretended sorcerers have been, executed tia 
Europe, rhilosophy alone has at leijgth cured men of. 
this abonvinable delusion, and has taught judges tha^- 
they should not burn the insane,* 

GOD— GODS. 

SECTION I. 

The reader cannot too carefully bear in mind that 
this Dictionary h^, not, been writter^ for the purpose or 
repeating what so many others have said. 

The knowledge of a God is not impressed upon us^ 
by the hai^ds of nature, for then men would aU have^ 
the same idea ; and no idea is bom with U8.t It does^ 
not cp^e to ua like the perception of light, of the 
ground, &c. which we receive as soon as oi^r eyes and, 
our understandings are opened. Is it a philosophi<;;al 
idea? No; men admitted the existence of gods befori 
there were philosophers. 

Whence, then, is this idea derived? From feeling, 
and from that natural logic which unfolds itself wita 
age, even in the rudest of mankind. Astonishing effecU 
6f nature were beheld — harvests and barrenness, fair wea- 
ther and storms, benefits and scourges; and the hand o| 
a master was. feh. Chiefs were necessary to govern 
societies,; j^nd it was needful to admit soverdgns of 
these new sovereigns whom human weakness had ^veii 
itself— beings before whose power 4^8^ men who could 
bear down their fellow-mei^ might tremble. H^e firs? 
sovereigns in tjieir time employed these notions t(j 
cement their power. Such were the first steps; 
thus every little; society h^ad* its god. These notions 
were rude because evierything was rude. It is very 
natural to reason by analogy. On/e society undei* I 
chiief did not deny that the neighbouring tribe shduW 
likewise have its judge, or its captain; consequently!^ 
could not ()eny that the other should also have ij^ 
god. But ^ it was liie interest of e^ch tribejdiat ite 

* See BsKKEit. j( See Idea. 
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[ cittoiain sbould be the best, it was also interested in 

* believing, arid consequently it did believe, that its 
god "was the mightiest. Hence those ancient fables 
which have so long been generally diffused, that the 
gods of one nation fought against the gods of another. 

'Hence the'numetous passages in the' Hebrew books, 
which we Und constantly disclosing the opinion enter- 
tained by the Jews, that the' gods of their enemies 
exii^ted, but that they w'ere iriferior to the God of the 
JeWs. 

' Meanwhile, in the gteat states where the progress of 
society allowed to individuals tlie enjoyment of specu- 

' lative leisure, there were priests, magi, and philo- 

* sophers. 

Some of these perfected their reason so f%r. as to 

acknowledge in secret one only and universal God. 

' So, although the ancient Egyptians adored Osiri, 

Osiris, or rather Osireth (which signifies this land is 

* mine) ; though they also adored other superior beings, 
. 'yet they admitted one Supreme, one only principal 

* God, whom they called Knef, whose symbol was a 
sphere placed on the frontispiece of the temple. 

After this model, the Greeks had their Zeus, their 
Jupiter, the master of the other gods, who were but 
what the angels are with the Babylonians arid the 
Hebrews, and the skints with the christians* of the 
Roman cbnimunion. 

' It Is a more thorny (question than it has been consi- 
dered, and one by no means profoundly examined, — 
** >nrhether several gods, equal in pdwer, can exist at the 
same time? 

we 
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proaching the greatest certainty. But is this SHprei^e 
Artificer infinite? Is he eyerywhere? Is he in one pisice? 
liow are we, with our feeble intelli|^ence anfl Umite£[ 
knowledge, to answer this question f 

My reason alone proves to me a Being who has 
arranged the n^atter of this world ; but my reason is 
unable to prove to me that he made this matter»-r- 
that he brought it out of nothing. All the sages of 
antiquity, without exception, believed matter to be 
eternal, and subsisting by itself. All then that I cai^ do, 
without the aid of superior light, is to believe that the 
God of this world is also eternal, and subsisting l^y 
himself. God and matter exist by the nature of things. 
May not other Gods exist, as well as other worlcU? 
Whplenations,and very enlightened schools, have clearly 
admitted t>^o gods in this world — one the source of 
good, the other the source of evil. They admitted an 
eternal war between two equal powers. Assuredly, 
nature can more easily suffer the existence of sevem 
independent beings in the immensity of space, than 
that of limited and powerless gods in this world, of 
whom one can do no good, and the other no harm. , 

If God and matter exist from all eternity, as anti- 
quity believed, here then are two necessary beings : 
now, if there be iwo necessary beings there may be 
thirtyi These doubts alone, which are the germ of 
an infinity of reflections, serve at least to convince 
us of the feebleness of our understanding. We must, 
with Cicero, confess our ignorance of the nature of t|ic 
Divinity; we shall never know any more of.it tb^ 
he did. 

In vain do the schools tell us, th^t. God is infinite 
negatively and not privately — ** formaliter et nion ma- 
terialiter, that he is the first act, the middle, and w 
last — that he is everywhere without beihgjin any place : 
a hundred pages or commentaries on definitions like 
these cannot give us the smallest light. We have no 
steps whereby to atrive at such knowledge.^ 

We feel that we are under the hand ot an invisiUe 
being; this is all : we cannot advance one ^tep &r- 
tker. It is mad temerity to seek to divine what tliis 
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w m one place or npt, how be exi^, or how he ope- 
rates.* 

SECTION XI, . 

I am ever apprehensiye of beiog mistaken; but 
all monuments ^ve me aufficient eiddence that the 
polished natio^is of antiquity acknowledged a supreme 
Ood. .There is not a boojk, not a medal, not a bas^re-* 
lief, not an inscription, in wUi^h Juno, Minejifva, Nep<^ 
t|iDe, Mars, or any of the other deities, i^ spoken of as 
a farming being, the sovereign of all nature. On the 
contrary, the most ancient profane books that we have 
— Hesiod and Homer — represent their Zeus as the only 
thunderar, the only master of gods and men : he even 
punishes the other gods; he ties Juno with a chain, 
and drives Apollo out of heaven. 

The ancient religion of the Brahmins — the first that 
admitted cdestial creatures— the first which spoke of 
t^^ir. reb^on — explains itself in a sublime manner 
concerning the unity and power of God; as we have 
seei^in the article Anoel. 

The Chinese, ancient as they are, come after the 
ladians. 'Hiey have acknowledged one only Ood from 
time tmmemoml; liiey have no subordinate Gods, 119 
snedialing danons or genii between God and man; no 
oracles, no abstract dogmas, no theological disputes 
mnong the I^teiied ; their emperor was always the first 
potttiff.; dieir religion was always august andsimpte$ 
thud -it is, that this vast empke, thou^ twice sul>- 
Ungated, has constantly preserved its integrity, has 
^aade ita conqn^cors rec^e its laws, ^d not^ithr 
standing the crimes and miseries inseparable fr6m the 
humsin race, is t^iU the most flouri^ttig 9tate lipon 
effrth. , ^ . 

-^S^ magi <xf (Ghaldea, the Sabeans, ackitevwledged 
imttibe suprettieGod; whom itbey adored iaL;the:ataTi[, 

ITIlldl nTTr^im VTU1'&« 

' "tHe 'Fersi^utS'tidorcd iiim far ^le' sun. *!lfhe^here 
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plkced on l^e fh>ntispiece of the temple of Mempids^ 
was the emblem, of one only and perfect God, called 
Knef by the Egyptians. 

The title of Deus Optimus Maximus was never 
given by the Romans to any but " Jupiter, hominum 
sator atque deorum." This great truth, which we have 
elsewhere pointed out, cannot be too often repeated.* * 

This adoration of a supreme God, from Romului 
down to the total destruction of the empire and of its 
religion, is confirmed. In spite of all the follies of the 
people, who venerated secondary and ridiculous gods, 
and in spite of the Epicureans, who in. reality adutow*- 
ledged none, it is verified that, in all times, the magis- 
trates and the wise adored one sovereign God. 

From the great number of testimonies left us to this 
truth, I will select first that of Maximus of Tyre, who 
flourished under the Antonines — those models of true 
piety, since they were models of humanity. These 
are his words, in his discourse entitled Of God, 
according to Plato. The reader who would instruct 
himself is requested to weigh them well :— 

'^ Men have been so weak as to givd to Crod a htAtaa 
figure, because they had seen nothing superior to man ; 
but it is ridiculous to imagine, with Homer, that Ju- 
piter or the Supreme Divinity has black eyebrows and 
golden hair, which he cannot shake without making tlie 
heavens tremble. 

** When men are questioned concerning the nature 
of the Divinity, their answers are all dinerent. Yet, 
notwithstanding this prodigious variety of opinions, 
you will find one and the same feeing mronghout the 
earth, viz. that there is but one God who is the father 
<^all,"&c. 

. After this formal avowal, alter the immortal dis- 
courses of Cicero, of Antonine, of Epictetus, what be-» 
eomes of the declamations which so many %tiof^t 
tpedants are still repeating? What avail those dtenttl 

' ■ ■ m l I .1 ■ r " 

* The pretended Japiter» bora Id Crete, w#e only^ em biiMane 
or poetic fal)le, like those of the other gods. Jovis, afbrwardi 
Jupiter, was a translation of the Greek word Zeus, a&d Zeoi 
a translation of the Phenician word Jehovah. 
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r^oac¥iiig8 of gross pc^ytheism and puerile idola- 
try, but to convince us that the reproachers* have 
not the slightest acquaintance with sterling .antiquity ? 
Hiey have taken the reveries of Homer for the doc- 
trines of the wise. 

• Is it necessary to have stronger or more expressive 
testimony? You will find it in the letter from Maximus 
of Madaura to St. Augustin; both were philosophers 
imd orators; at least, Siey prided themselves on being 
«o : they wrote to each othet freely ; they were even 
friends as much as a man of the old religion and one of 
<he new could be friends/ 

Read Maximus of Madaura*8 letter, and the bishop 
of Hippo's answer. 

Letter from Maximus ofMadaura. 

' ** Now, that there is a Sovereign God, who is with- 
out beginning, ^d who, without having begotten any 
thing like unto himself, is nevertheless the father ang 
4he former of all things, what man can be gross and 
stupid enough to doubt ? He it is of whom, under dif- 
ferent names, we adore the eternal power extending 
through every part of the world — thus honouring sepa- 
jrately by different sorts of worship, what may be called 
Jus several members, we adore him entirely .... May 
those subordinate gods preserve you, under whose 
names, and by whom all we mortals upon earth adore 
4lie common father of gods and men, by different sorts 
4>f worship it is true, but aU according in their very 
Tadety, and all tending to the same end." 

By whom was this letter written ? By a Numidian 
— cine dfthe^counUryof the Algerines! 

AugustirC$ Answer, 

^' In. your public square ^re are two statues of 
Mars, the one naked, the other armed ; and close by, 
the figure of a man who, with three fingers advanced 
towaids Mars^ holds in check that divinity so dange- 
rous to the whole town. With regard to what you 
'^%t^ 6t such gods being portions of the only true 
God, I take the liberty you give xs^t^ to warn you not to 
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iklliBte'iMieii a sacrileget for tkat only GMf/^^^i^beiqf 
yim speak, is doubtless ke wba is aeknowWg^ by 
the whole worlds and concerning whom^ as sobie of the 
ancienta hare said, the i^iorant afree v^tbthe leamed; 
Now, will you say, that he whose sti^engtb, if Bot hs- 
cruelty) is represented by aa inanimate mm, is a {Por- 
tion of that God? I could easily push you hard xm 
this subject ; for you will clearly s^ how mach might 
be said upon it: but I refrain, lest you should say 
that I employ against you tbe weapons of rbetoiie 
rather than those of virtue." 

We know not what was signifi^ by thesQ twa st^ 
tuesi of which bo irt8t%e k lelt us ; but ftot all the 
statues with which Rome was fiUed-r-not the PantheoB 
and all the temples consecrated to the inferior Gods, 
nor even those to ^t twelve greater gods prevented 
Deus Optimtks' Masumua — ^' God most good; ittost 
great"-^from bebg acknowledged throughout the em* 
pirc. 

The misfortuse of the Romans, then, ifiras their igiKK 
tanoe of the Mosaic law, and afterwards' of die law of 
the disciples of oiir Saviour Jesus Christ — their want 
of the feuth — their mixing with the worship of a 8u;»em^ 
God, the worship of Mars, of Venus, of Minerva, of 
Apollo,, who did not exists and their preserving 'tbat 
rdigion until the time of the Theodosii. Happily, the 
Goths, the Huns, the Vandalsv the Heruli, the Lorn* 
bards, the Franks, who destroyed that empire, sub*- 
mitted to the tru&, and enjoyea a blessmg. denied t* 
Scipio, to Cato, to Metellite, to Erailhis, to Cicero, to 
Virro, to Virgil, and to Horace.* 

None of thes0 great m^n knew Jesus Chdst^ w hom 
they could not know ; yet they did not worship the 
devil, as so many pedants are every day repeating — 
How should they w(»rsfalp die devil, of wbom they nad 
never heard ? • 

A Cdlumny on Cicero fcy Warhurfon^ on the mbjecf ^4^ 
Supreme 6od, 

Warbi^rtoD, like his ooBteinperarie% haa ealuflHiiitf&d 
* Sec kMLATKr. 
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Ctc(|r9«i!^daBcieBt,Rome/ He boldly siippofieg that 
QiceiKO piroDoimced these, words, . ia . his Oratkm. for 
^Jftcqasir- . ; 

' 't It> b unworthy; of the miyeBty of the empire to- 
adore one only .God — ^M^eatatem imperii non decuit 
lU vnus timtttOi Deus colatur/'. . 

It willy perhaps, hardly be believed, that there is. 
not^a woi^d Qf thi^ in the oi;atiQn for Flaqcus, nor in 
a,ny of Cicero's works. Flaccus, who had exercised 
the prsetorship in Asia Minor, is charged with prac- 
tising some vexations. He was secretly persecuted by 
tjie.Jews, who then inundated Rome; for, by their 
iponey, diey had obtained privileges in Rome at the 
yery time when Pompey, after Crassus, had tdcen Je- 
ru^em, and hanged their petty king, Alexander, son of 
i^ristobolus. Flaccus had forbidden the conveying of 
gold and silver specie to Jerusalem, because the money 
came back altered, and commerce was thereby injured; 
and' he had seized the gold which was clandestinely 
carried. This gold, said Cicero, is still in the trea- 
sury. Flaccus has acted as disinterestedly as Pompey. 

Cicero, then, with, his wonted irony, pronounces 
these words : — " Each country has its religion : we^ 
bave ours. -While Jerusalem .was yet free, while the 
«f ews wefre yet at peace, even then they held in abhor- 
rence the splendour of this empire, the dignity of the 
Roman name, the institutions of our ancestors. Now 
that n£^on ha^ shown more than ever, by the strength 
of its arms, what it ought to think of the Roman em- 
pire. It has shown us, by its valour, how dear it is to 
the immortal gods : it has proved it to us, by its being 
vanquished, expatriated, and tributary."—'' Stantibus 
Hierosolymis, pacatisqueJudais, tamen istorum religio 
sacrorum, k splendore hujus imperii, gravitate npminis 
Bostri, majorum institutis, abhori^ebat : nunc ver6 hoc 
magis quid ilia gens, quid de imperio nostro sentiret, 
ostendit armis: qu^ cara diis immortalibus esset, 
doeuit, qu6d est victa, quod elocata, quod servata." 

>- Pnhmto te'secDod purt of vol. iu of .«* The Lsgstioii of 
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Itu.tinxi quite ftiise that Cicevo, of wf oAet-iUk 
man, ever said that it didr not become tbe oM^eiiy of 
the empire to acknowledge a supreme God. llieir 
Jupiter, tiie Zeiis of the Gre^s^ the Jehovah of the 
Pheoicians, was always considered as the master of 
the secondary gods. This great truth cannot be too 
fiHTcibiy inculcated^ 

Did the Roma^ take their Gods from the Greek$ ? 

• Had not the Romans s^^eral gods for ^liiom they 
were not indebted to the Greeks ?. 

For instance, they could not bie guilty of plag^iarisM^ 
in adtirmg Ccelum, while the Gre^ adored Our&tton; 
or in addressing themselves to Saturnus and Telhui, 
while the Greeks addressed themselves to Ge and 
Chronos. 

They called Ceres, her whom the Greeks named Deo 
said Demiter. 

Their Neptune was Poseidon, their Venus was 
Apkmdite; their Juno was called, in Greek, Era; 
their Proserpine, Core; and their favourites. Mars and 
Bellona, were Ares and £nio» In none of these in- 
stances do the names resemble. 

Did the inventive spirits of Rome and of Greece as* 
semble?. or did the one take from the other the 0^0^^ 
while they disguised the Tiame P 

It is very natural that the Romans, without consults 
ing the Greeks, should make to themselves gods of ^be 
heavens, of time; beings presiding over war, over 
generation, over harvests, without going to Gt^ece to 
a^k fdr gods, as they afterwards went there to ask for 
laws. When you find a name that resembles nothing 
else, it is but fair to believe it a native of that particular 
country. 

But is not Jupiter y the master of «dl the gods, a 
word belonging to every nation, from the Euphrates to 
t^e Tiber. Among the first Romans, it was Joo, Jiotrit/ 
amdng the Greeks, Zeut; among the Phenieians^ the 
Syrians, and the Egyptians, Jeh^mkr 

Does not this resemblanee s^*ve to coofimi the sup- 
position, that every people had the knowledge of tne 
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8ttpr«M Bemg ?— k knowledge ebnfilsed, it« is trae ; 
Ikvt iflM man can hftve it dttltiic^^ 

8ECTI0K III. 

Examination of Spinosd. 

. Spinosa cannot help admitting an intelligence acting 
in matter, and fonning a whole with it. 

" I' must conclude," he says, " that the absolute 
Peing is neither thought nor extent, exclusively of each 
other; but that extent and thought are necessary attiri^ 
bntes of the absolute Being."* 

Herein he appears to dififer from all the aUi^sts of 
antiquity; from Ocellus, Lucanus, Heraclitus, Demo^ 
cntus^ Leucippus, Strato, Epicurus, Pythagoras, Dia* 
goras, Zeno of Elis, Anaximander, and so many others^ 
He difiers from them, above all, in his method, which 
he took entirely from the reading of Descartes, whose 
very style he has imitated. 

The multitude of those who cry out against Spinosa, 
without ever having read him, will especially be astd* 
nished by his following declaration. He does not 
make it to dazzle mankind, nor to appease theologians^ 
nor to obtain protectors, nor to disarm a party : he 
speaks as a philosopher, without naming himself, with- 
out advertising himself; and expresses himself in Lar- 
tin, so as to be understood by a very small number. 
Here is his profession of faith. 

Spinosa's Profession of Faith.f 

** U I also concluded that the idea of God, com- 
prised in that of ^e infinity of the universe, excused 
me from obedience, love, and worship, I shoiAA 
make a still more pernicious use of my reason : for 
it is evident to me that the laws which I have teh 
eeWedy not by the relation or intervention of othet- 
men, but immediately from him, are those which lli^ 
light of nature points out to me as the true guides df 

* Pige 13, edition of Foppeni, t Page 44. 
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ratioiaal conduct If I foiled of d>edi«ncie m Ah par-^ 
ticular, I should siti, not dnly againgt the principle^o^ 
my being and the society of my kind, but also against 
myself, in depriving niyself of uKe most solid advantage 
of my existence. This obedience doef , it is true, bmd 
me only to the duties of my state, and makes me look 
on all beside as frivblous practices, invented in super- 
stition to serve the purposes of their inventors. 
: " With regkrd ib the love of God, so ftir, I con- 
ceive, is this idea from tending to weaken it, that no 
odier is more calculated to increase it ; since, through 
it, I know that God is intimate with my being ; thai: 
he gives me existehce, and my every property ; bnt 
he gives me them liberally, without reproach, without 
inteteat, without subjecting me to anything bnt my 
own nature. It banishes fear, uneasiness, distrust, 
and all the effects of a vulgar or interested love. It 
informs me, that this is a good which I cannot lose, and 
which I possess the more fully, as I know and love it." 

Are these the words bf the virtuous and tender Pe- 
nsion, or those of Spinosa ? How is it that two men 
so opposed to each other, have, with such different 
notions of God, concurred in the idea of loving God 
for himself?* 

It must be acknowledged, that they went both to the 
same end, — the one as a christian, the other as a man 
who had the misfortune not to be so ; the holy arch- 
bishop as a philosopher, convinced that God is distinct 
from nature ; the other as a widely-erring disciple of 
Descartes, who imagined that God is aU nature. 

Tlie former was orthodox, the latter was mistaken, 
— I must assent; but both were honest, both estimable 
in their sincerity, as in their mild and simple maanets; 
though there is no o^r point of resemblance between 
the imitator of the Odyssey, and a dry Cartesian fenced 
TOnnd with arguments; between one of the most ae* 
Gomplisbed men of the court of Louis XIV.* invested 
with what is called a high dignity, and apoor«iiiQ«- 



* See Love of God. 
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dfflotd Jew, It^g witk ttn income of di^ree famtdreA 
florins, in the itiost profound obscurity;* 
- if Hiere be any similitude between them, it is Ihat 
FiaMtm was accused before the sanhedrim of the new 
krw, and the othet before a synagogue wi&out poweir 
as without teason ; but the one submitted, the other 
rdbelled. 

Foundation of Spinosa*s Philosophy, 

The great dialectician Bayle hm r^ted Spinosa.f 
Mm syi^em, therefore, is not demonstrated^ like one <yf 
Euclid's jpropositions ; for if it were so, it could not be 
combated* It is, therefore, at least obscure. 

I have always Imd some suspicion that Spinofia, with 
his universal substance, his modes and accidents, had 
some other meaning than that in which he is under- 
stood by Bayle; and consequently, that Bayle may be 
right, without having confouaded Spinosa. And, in 
particular, I have always thoaght that often Spihosa 
did iiot imderstand himself, and that this is ^e princi- 
pid i«ason why he has not been understood. 

Itjseems to me, that the ramparts of Spinosism might 
be beaten down on a side which Bayle has neglected. 
Spinosa thinks that there can exist but one substance'; 
and it appears Ihrou^out his book, that he builds hm 
theory on the mistake of Desciurtes, that " Nature is a 
pknum/^ 

The theory of a plenum is as false as that of a vijUL 
It is, now demonstrated, that motion is as impossible in 
absolute fulness, as it is impossible that, in an equal 
balance^ a weight of two pounds hi one scale i^ould 
sink a. weight of twa in the other. . 
. Nonr^. if every motion absolutely reqpiires emptv 
qpace, what becomes of Spinosa's one and only su¥- 
tftemoe? Hrn can the substance of a star, between 
which and «s there is « void> so imaMose^ be precisely 

■ *,tn ■ ■ Ti I I, I ■ ., II . ■ . I ■■ II 

^ After hit death, it was seen, by his acoounts, that be ha^ 
sometimes spent no more than four sous and a half per day, for bia 
food. This would not quite suffice for a dinner ot monks asiiem' 
bled in chapter. 

t See Bayle's Dictionary, article Spnrot4. 
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the sub$t{Mice of thi9 eartji, or the subsitance of myseff? 
or the substance of a fly eaten by a spider ? * 

P^rh^p^ I mistake, but I never have been able to 
^pQceite how SpinosjEi» adjoutting an infinite substance 
of which thought and matter are the two modalities-^ 
admitting. the substance which he; calls God, and of 
which all that we see is mode or accident— could ne* 
vertheless reject final causes. If this infinite, universal 
being thinks, must he not have design ? If be W 
design, must he not have a will ? Spinosa says, we 
are modes of that absolute, necessary, infinite bein^. 
J say to Spinosa, We will,, and have design, we who 
are but modes ; therefore this infinite, necessary, abso* 
lute .being cannot be deprived of tbem ; therefore he 
has If ill, design, power. 

I am aware that various philosophers, and especially 
Lucretius, have denied final causes; I am also aware 
jthat Lucretius^ though not very chaste, is a very great 
poet ii) his descriptions and in his morals ; but in pki^ 
losophy I own he appears to me to be very far behind 
a college porter or a parish beadle. To affirm that the 
ey6 is not made to see, nor the ear to hear, nor the 
.stomach to digest, — is not this the most enormous lAh 
surdity, the most revolting folly, that ever entered the 
human mind ? Doubter as I am, this insanity seems 
:to me evident, and I say so. 

For my part, I see in nature, as in the arts, 6nly find 
.causes; and I believe tliat an apple-tree is made to 
bear apples, as I believe that a watch is made to tA 
the hour. 

I must here acquaint the reader, that if Spinosa, in 
several passages of .his works, makes a jest of final 
pauses, h^ most expressly acknowledges diem in the 
^rst part of his Being in General and in Particidar.f - 

Here be says, '* Permit me for a few moments It 
dwell with . admiration on the wonderful dispcosatioi 

* The reason that Bayle did not press this argumenl is, tha| he 
was nnacqtfainted with the demonstrations of Newton, ^iltj 
Chregof y, and Halley, that a void is necessary to motion. 

+ Page 14; 
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of nature, which, having, enriched the constitution of 
man with all the resources necessary to prolong to a 
certain term the duration of his frail existence, and to 
animate his knowledge of himself hy that of an infinity 
of distant objects, seems purposely to have neglected 
to give him the means of well knowing what he is ob- 
liged to make a more ordinary use of — the individuals 
6f his own species. Yet, when duly considered, this' 
appears less the effect of a refusal than of an extreme 
l&erality ; for, if there were any intelligent being that 
couid penetrate another against his will, he would en- 
joy such an advantage, as would of itself exclude him 
friom society ; whereas, in the present state of things, 
each individual enjoying himself in full independence, 
communicates himself so much only as he finds con- 
venient." 

• What shall I conclude from this ? That Spmosa fre- 
quently contradicted himself ; that he had not always 
dear ideas ; that in the great wreck of systetos, he 
dung sometimes to one plank, sometimes to another ; 
that in this weakness he was like Mallebranche, Ar- 
netnld, Bossuet, and Claude, who now and then contra- 
dieted themselves in their disputes ; that he was like 
numberless metaphysicians and theologians. I shall 
eondude, that I have additional reason for distrusting 
all my metaphysical notions ; that I am a very feeble 
animal, treading on quicl^ands, which are continually 
giving way beneath me ; and that there is perhaps no- 
&mg so foolish as to believe ourselves always in th6 
right. ' 

Bwruch* Spinosa, you are very confused: but are 
you as dangerous as you are said to be? I maintsdn 
that you' are not; and my reason is, that you arc con- 
fused, that you have written in bad ' Latin, and that 
^ere are not ten persons in Europe who read you from 
beginnilig to end, although you have been tralnslated 
into French. Who is the dangerous author ?— he who 
% read by the idle at codrt and by the ladies. 
' — ■ — ' J ' ' ' I ' .1 

* His Jiame ig Baruchf and not Benedict ^ for he wMUcver btp« 
tiled. 
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SECTION IV. 

The '* System of iidiuare:* 

The author of the System of Nature * has bad the 
advaAtage of being read by both learned and ignocaiUt 
and by women. His style, then, has merits which that 
of Spinosa wanted. He is often luminous — sometii^^ 
^oquent ; although he may be charged, like all the 
rest, with repetition, declamation, and self-contradiction. 
But for protundity, he is.very often to be distrusted both 
in physics and in morals. The interest of mankind 
is here in question; we will, therefore^ examine whether 
his doctrine is true and useful ; and will, if we can, 
be brief. 

** Order and disorder do not exist."t 

What 1 in physics, is not a child born blind, without 
legs, or a monster, contrary to the nature of the 
species ? Is it not the ordinary regularity of nature 
that makes order, and irregularity that constituts dis- 
order? Is it not a great derangement, a dreadf^ 
disorder, when nature gives a child hunger and closes 
the oesophagus? The evacuations of every kind are 
necessary ; yet the channels are frequently without 
orifices, which it is necessary to remedy. Doubtlesf 
this disorder has its cause ; for there is no efTect with* 
out a cause : but it is a very disordered effect. 

Is not the assassination of our friend, or of our 
brother, a horrible disorder in morals ? Are not tb^ 
calumnies of a Garasse, a Le Tellier, a D9ucii^ 
Against jansenists^ and those of jansepists against 
Jesuits, petty disorders? Were not the massacre of 
^t. Bartholomew, the Irish massacres, &c. execrablfs 
disorders? This crime has its cause in passion, b^ 
the effect is execrable: the cause is fatal; this diik 
order makes us shudder^ The origin of the disbrd^ 
^KS^sins to be discovered^ but the disorder eiUsts. 

" Experience proves to us, that the itatter w\ 
ve regard as inert and dead, assumes action, int 

• MirabAud. f Part i. p. 60. 
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gMice, and life, wbeQ it* is combitied in a certain 

Tkis is precrisely the diffieulty. How does a germ 
come to life ? Of this the author an,d ^ reader are 
ttHke iffnorant. HeBce, are not thfe System of Natar§, 
and all the systems in the world, so many dreams ? 
' ' ** It would be necessary to define the vital principle, 
which I deem impossible.'^t 

la not this definition rery easy, very common? Is 
not life orgamzation with feeling ? But that you have 
these two properties from the motsbn of matter alone, 
it is impossible to give any proof: and if it cannot be 
proved, why aBSrm it? Why say aloud, " I know,** 
wbHe you say to yourself, " I know not?" 

" It will be asked, what is man?" Act 
. Assuredly, this article is no clearer than the most 
obscure of Spinosa's ; and many readers will feel in- 
dignant at the decisive tone which is assumed without 
anything, being explained. 

" Matter is eternal and necessary; b«t its forms 
and. its combinations are transitory and contingent," 
&c.^ 

It is haipd to comprehend, matter being, according 
to our author, necessary, and without fireedom, 
how there can be any^ing contingent. By contin- 
gency, we understand that which may b6, or may not 
be: but since .all must be, of absolute necessity, 
every manner of being, which he here very erroneously 
calls contiiagent, is as absolutely of necessity as the 
beitig itself. Here again we are in a labyrinth. 
* li^en you venture to affirm that there is no Gkod, 
that mattet acts of itself by an eternal necessity, it 
must be demonstrated like a prbposilion ip Eudid, 
otherwise you rest your system only on a perhiqps. 
What a foundation for that which is most interesting 
Icr the human racel 

♦* If mim is by hi» nature forced to lov€j hiy ^H* 
fcdbg^ he is forced to Ibv^ the meap^ of thiitwell* 
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being. It were uselese, and perhaps upjust^ to ftsk 
a man to be virtuous, if he cannot be so witboiit 
making himself unhappy. So soon as vice<makes htm 
h^py, he must love vice."* 

This maxim is yet more execrable in morals than 
the others are in physics. Were it true that a man 
could not be virtuous without suffering, be must be 
encouraged to suffer. Our author's proportion woaU 
evidently be the ruin of society. Besides, how does 
he know that we cannot be happy without bavin|; 
vices? On the contrary, is it not proved by eat* 
perience, that the satisfaction of having subdued them 
is a thousand times greater than the pleasure of yield* 
ing to them^^ a pleasure always empoisoned, a pleasnie 
leading to woe. By subduing our vices, we acquire 
tranquillity, the consoling testimony of our conscieace; 
by giving ourselves up to them, we lose our healthy 
our quiet — ^we risk everything. . Thus our author 
himself, in twenty passages, wishes all to be sacrifioed 
to virtue; and be advances this proposition only to 
give in his system a fresh proof «f the neisessily of 
being virtuous. 

/'They who, with so many arguments^ r^ect 
innate ideas, should have perceived, that this 
ineffable intelligence by which the world » said 
to be guided, and of which our senses can determiiie 
neither the existence^ nor the qualities, b a .being 
bfr€ason."t ^ 

But truly, how does it follow from our having no 
innate ideas, that there is no God ? Is not this con* 
seqi^nce absurd? Is there any contradiction in say* 
ing, that God gives us ideas through our senses? 
Is it not, on the contrary, most clearly evident, that 
if there is an Almighty Bemg frcmi whcnn wehav» 
iife> we owe to him our ideas and our senses as weH 
ias everything else? It should first hs^ve been {waived 
jQiat God does not exists which our author has 'not 
done, ¥^ich he has not even attempted to do belbct 
this page_ of his tenth chapter. 

•Page 152. + Page 167. 
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' 'Feftrful of wearying the reader by an examination 
^all'&ese detached passs^s^ I will come at once to 
^le foundaticm of the book, and the astonishing error 
upon which the author has built his system. 

. ,Sipr^ of the Eds, on tohich the System is founded. 

', About ihe year 1750 there was, in France, an English 
Jesuit called Needham, disguised as a secular, who wad 
flien serving as tutor to the nephew of M. Dillon, arch- 
bishop of TouJbuse. This man made experiments in 
natural philosophy, and esnecially in chemistry. 

Having put some rye-meal into well-corkea bott^s, 
and some boiled mutton gravy into other bottles, he 
thought that his mutton ^ravy and his meal had given 
birth to eels, which agam produced o^ers; and that 
thus a race of eels was formed indifferently from the 
juice of meat, or from a grain of rye. 
. . A natural philosopher, of some reputation, had no 
doubt that this Needham was a profound atheist. He 
concluded that, since eels could be made of rye* 
meal, men might be made of wheat flour ; that nature 
and chemistry produce all; and that it was demon* 
fitrated we may very wdl dispense with an all- 
forming God. 

; This property of pieal very easily deceived one who, 
unfortunately, was already wandering amidst ideas that 
should make us tremble for the weakness of the human 
mind.* He wanted to dig a hole in the centre of the 
earth, to see the central fire ; to dissect Patagonians, 
that he might know the nature of the soul; to cover 
the sick with {Htch, to prevent them from pei^iring ; 
to exalt his soul^ that he might foretel the future. If to 
these things it were added, that he had the still greater 
unliappiness of seeking to oppress two of his brethren, 
ituwould do no honour to atheism; it would only serve 
tomakeius look into ourselves with confusion. ' 
. It^ is really strange that men, while denying a 
iCceatOFy should have attributed to themselves the 
power of creating eels.t . . 

^ „ ■ ■ ' . 1 1 1 II I ■ ■■ I . .11 1 1 . 1 II 1 1 ■ I 

• • Maupertdis. 
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, But it is y^ w^r^ deplorable ihmt Batumi .f^l^ofto* 
pbers, of better ioiformatioii/ adopted the jesait Nesd<r 
b^*8 ridiculous system, and joined k to that 4d 
Maillet, who as«erted that the ocean had fiurmed the 
Alps and the Pyrenees^ and that men Were originally 
porpoM^, whose forked tells ahanged in the course of 
time into thighs and legs. Spch ikncies are worthy 
to be placed mth the eeU formed by meal. 
. We were assured, not long ago, that at Brussels a 
ben had brought forth half-a-^ozen yo«mg rabbits. 

This transmutation of meal and gravy into eels 
was demonstrcUed to be as fiilse and ridicnlous, as it 
really is, by M. Spallanaaai, a ratiiet better observer 
than r^eedham. 

But the es:travagance of so palpable an illaaon was 
evident without his (^servations. Needhara's eek sooa 
followed the Brussek'ben. 

Neverthden^, in 176$, the correct, degant, and judi- 
cious translator of Lucretius was so far led away, thdt 
be not only in his notes tot)Ook viii. p. 361, repeats 
Needbam's pretended experiments^ but ne also does aU 
lie can to eiHablish thfeir validity. , 

Here,. then, we have the new foundadon of &t 
System of Nature. 

The author, «n the second chapter, duos expresses 
hiniself: — 

** After moistening meal with water, and shutting up 
the mixture, it is found after a little time, with the aid 
of the microscope, &at it has produced ocganisad 
beings, of whose prodaction the water and menk were 
believed to be incapable. Thus inanimjate nature oaa 
pass into life, wUch is itself but tta assemblaga of 
motions,*^ 

Were this unparalleled blunder tme, yet, in rijgQrovs 
reasoning, I do not see how it would prove there iSfHO 
God; 1 do not see why a supreme, intelligent, and 
mighty Beinffy having formed die sun and the stars, 
imght not also deign to form animalculis withoat a 
germ. Here is no contradiction in terms. A demoor 

* P&rt i. p. 93. For Needbun't e6ls, iee the volnoie otfhjuot^ 
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straths proof that God has no existence must be sought 
eteewherej and mdsf assuredly no person has ever 
found, or will ever find one. 

■ Our»atltKor treats final causes with contempt, be- 
c^i^ the afgiimfent is hackhied ; but this much-con- 
temned argument is that of Cicero and of Newton. 
This alone might somewhat lessen the confidence of 
atheists in themselves. The number is not small of 
the sages who, observing the course of the stars, and 
this prodigious art that pervades the structure of ani- 
mals and Vegetables, have acknowledged a powerful 
hand working these continual wonders. 

' Th6 author asserts that matter, blind and without 
choice, produces intelligent animals. Produce, without 
intelligence, beings with intelHgence! Is this conceiva- 
ble? Is this system founded on the smallest verisimili- 
tude ? An opinion so contradictory requires proofs no 
less astonishing than itself. The author gives us none ; 
he never proves anything ; but he affirms all that he 
advandes. What chaos 1 what confusion! and what 
temerity ! 

Spiuosa at least acknowledged an intelligence act- 
ing in this great whole, which constituted nature: in 
this there was philosophy. But in the new system, I 
afaa tinder the necessity of saying that there is none. 

Matter has extent, solidity, gravity, divisibility. I 
have all these as well as this stone : but was a stone 
ever known to feel and think. If I am extended, solid^ 
divisible, I owe it to matter. But I have sensations 
and thotfghts-^to what do I owe them ? Not to wa- 
ter, not to inire — most likely to something more pow-? 
erful than myself. Solely to the combination of the 
elements, you will say. Then prove it tome.' Show 
me plainly that my intelligence cannot have been given 
me by an intelligent cstuse. ' To this are you reduced. 

Our author successfully combat^ the God of the 
schoolmen — a God composed of discordant qualities — 
a God to whom, as to those of Homer, are attributed 
the passions of men — -a God capricious, fickle, unrea- 
sonable, absurd : but he Qannot cpmbatthe God. of 
&e wise, The w>9e, cpntemplating nature, admit an^ 
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i^Uigent ond supreme power* It is peibaps ioqp^*- 
sible for human reasoa, destitute of dif ine assislanee^ 
to go a step further. 
. Our ai^hor asks where this being resides; and, from 
the impossibility that any oiie» without beiag iufiBite^ 
s^KHild tell where he resides, he concludes that he does 
not exist. This is not philosophical ; for we are not^ 
because we canuot tell where the cause of an effect is > 
to conclude that there is no cause* If you had aeTer 
seen a gunner, and you saw the effects of a battery of 
cannon, you would not say, it acts entirely by itself. 

Shall it, then, only be necessary for you to mf 
there is no God, in order to be believed on your own 
word ? 

Finally, hrs great objection is, the woes and crioMS 
of mankind — an objection alike ancient and philo6ophi« 
oai ; an objection common, but fatal and terrible, and 
to which we find no answer but in the hope of a betim 
life. Yet what is this hope? We can haire no cer- 
tainty in it but from reason. But I will yeuture to 8%y> 
that when it is proved to us that a vast edifice, con- 
structed with the greMeiit art, is built b^ an ardiutect^ 
whoever be may be, we oUght to believe in that archi^ 
ttct, even though the edifice should be stained vntk 
our blood, polluted by our crimes, and should cnidi 
lis in its fkll. I enquire not whether the architect is a 
good one, whether I ought to be satisfied with bts 
building, whether I should (}uit it rather than stliy in 
it, nor whether those who are lodged iir it for a few 
days, like myself, at« content : I onlv enquire if it b« 
true that there is an architect, or if thiSfhouae» con- 
taining so many fine apartments and so many wretched 
garrets, bmlt itself. 

SECTION V. 

TheNeeeitUy •/ beUeoir^ in a Supreme Bekig^ 
The greirt, the tnteresting object, as it a|)peare to me, 
is, not to argue metaphysically, but to conwder whether, 
fbr the common good of us miserable kad ^kikigg 
attimals, we should admit a rewak^ing tod avetofkir 
6bd, at once our testraint and consotation, orshoifeM 
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rf^t tkk idea, and so abandon ourseWes to calamtl^ 
yn^tstmt'hoipe, and crime -without letnorse* 

Hobbes says, that if, in a commonwealth, in whidi 
wo God ^Kmld be acknowiedged, any citizen were to 
propose one, he would have him hanged* 

Apparently, he meant by this strange exaggeration, 
a dtizen who should seek to rule in the name of a god^ 
a chfarlatan who would make himself a tyrant. We 
utfc^rstand citizens, who, feeling tiie weakness of human 
Bature^ its perverseness, and its misery, seek some prop 
to support it through the languors and horrors of this 
life. 

From Job down to us, a great many men have cursed 
their existence ; we have, therefore, perpetual need of 
coiiBolation and hope. Of these your philosophy de- 
prives us. The fable of Pandora was better ; it left u9 
nope — which you snatch from us! Philosophy, you 
say, fiimishes no proof of happiness to come. No— 
but you have nodemonstration of the contrary. There 
may be in us an in^structible monade which feels and 
thinks, witiiout our knowing anything at all of how that 
ffionade is made. Reason is not absolutely opposed 
to this idea, though reason alone does not prove tt» 
Has not this opinion a prodigious advantage over 
yotirs? Mine is useful to mai^md, yours is baneful ; 
say of it what you will, it may encourage a Nero, 
an Alexander VI. or a Cartimche. Mine may restrain 

- Marcus Antoninus and Epictetas believed that their 
monade, of whatever kind it was, would^ be united 
to ^e monade of the Gfeat Being; and they were the 
most tiittious of men . 

In the state of doubt in which we boUi are, I do not 
say to you with Pascal, *^ chuse the safest" There is 
no safety in uncertainty. We are here not to talk, but 
to examine ; we must judge, and our judgment. is not 
determitied by our will. I do not propose to you to 
.beHeve* extravagant things, in order to escape embar- 
fttsstnient. I do* not soy to you, Go to Mecca, and in*- 
iitniet yeurs^lf by kissing tlie black stone, take hold of 
a.ieo#V'^il> nrafile yoursielf in a acapulary^ orbeh)^ 
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becile and fanatical to acquire the favour 6f the Being 
df beings. I say to you, Continue to cultivate virtue, 
to be beneficent, to regard all superstition with horror, 
or with pity;, but adore, with me, the design which is 
manifested in all nature, and consequently the author 
of that design — the primordial and final cause of all; 
hope with me that our monade, which reasons on the 
great eternal Being, may be happy through that same 
great Being. There is no contradiction in this. You 
can no more demonstrate its impossibility than I can 
demonstrate mathematically that it is so. In metaphy- 
sics we scarcely reason on anything but probabilities. 
We are all swimming in a sea of which we have never 
seen the shore. Woe be to those who fight while they 
swim ! Land who can : but he that cries out to me, 
" You swim in vain, there is no land;" disheartens 
me, and deprives me of all my strength. 

What is the object of our dispute ? . To console our 
unhappy, existence. Who consoles it — You, or I? 

You yourself own, in some passages of your work, 
that the belief in a God has lyithheld some men on the 
brink of crime; for me, this acknowledgment is 
enough. If this opinion had prevented but ten assas> 
sinations, but ten calumnies, but ten iniquitous judg- 
ments on the earth, I hold that the whole earth ought 
to embrace it^ 

: Religion, you say, has produced thousands of crimes 
— ^say, rather, superstition, which unhappily reigns over 
this globe; it is the most cruel enemy of the pure ado- 
ration due to the Supreme Being. 

Let us detect this monster which has constantly 
been tearing the bosom of its mother; they who com-r 
bat it are benefsidtors to mankind: it is a serpent 
enclosing religion in its^ Mds, its head must be bruised, 
without wounding the parent yrhom it infects and de- 
vours. 

You fear, " that, by adoring God, men would soon 
^again become superstitious and fanatical." But is it 
•not to be feared that, in denying him^ th^ would 
abandon theijnselves to the. most atrocious passions and 
the most frightful Crimea ? Between these two e:(tremes 
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19 tbeie not ft very rational mean ? Where is the aaft 
d'^k )>etweeii these two rocks ? It is God, and wise 
laws. 

You affirm, that it is but one step from adoration to 
superstition : ^but diere is an infinity to wdl-constiti£ted 
minds, aii<jl these* are now yery numerous : they are at 
the head of nations; they influence public manners^ 
and, year by year, the fanaticism that overspread the 
ear^ is recedii^ in its detestable usurpation^. 

I shall say a few words more in answer to what you 
•ay in page 223. '* If it be presumed that there are 
relations between man and this incredible being, then 
altars must be raised and presents must be made ^ 
bim^ Stc. ; if no conception be formed of this being, then 
the matter must be referred to priests, who . . . /' &c. 
Sec. &c. A great evil to be sure, to assemble in th^ 
harvest season, and thank God for the bread that 
he has given, us! Who says you should make pre« 
sents to God ? The idea is ridiculous I But where is 
the harm of employing a citizen, qalled an 'elder' or 
* priest,' to render thanks to the divinity in the name 
of the other citizens? — provided the priest is not It 
Gregory VII. trampling on the heads of kings, nor aii 
Alexander VI. polluting by incest his daughter, the 
offspring of a rape, and, by the aid of his bastard son, 
poisoning and assassinating almost all the neighbour^ 
iog princes : provided that, in a parish, this priest is not- 
a knave, picking the pockets of the penitents he con*- 
fesses, and using the money to seduce the girls he 
catechises ; provided that this priest is not a Le Telliec, 
putting the whole kingdom in combustion by rogueries 
worthy of the pillory, nor a Warburton, violating the 
laws of society, ma]a^g public the private papers of > 
member of parliament in order to ruin him, and calum^ 
niating whosoiavar is not of his opinion. The latter 
cases are rare. The sacerdotal state is a curb which 
forces to good behaviour. 

A stupid priest excites contempt; a bad priest itt«- 
^nres horror ; a good prfest, mild, pious, without 
BuperstitioB, charitable, tolerant, is one who ought to 
be cherished and revered. You dread abusesT-so do I. 
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Let us unite to prevent them ; but let us &ot cm^ 
demn the usage when it is useful to society, when 
it is not perverted by fanaticism, or by fraudulent 
wickedness. 

I have one very important thing to tell you* I am 
persuaded that you are in a great error, but I am 
^ually convinced that you are honest in yont self-de- 
lusion. You would have men virtuous even without a 
God, although you have unfortunately said that '*^ so 
soon as vice renders man happy, he must love vice"— 
a frightful proposition, which your friends should have 
prevailed on you to erase. Everywhere else you inspire 
probity. This philosophical dispute will only be be- 
tween you and a few philosophers scattered over 
Europe; the rest of the earth will not even hear of it 
The people do not read us. If some theologian were 
to seek to persecute us, he would be impudent as well 
as wicked ; he would but serve to confirm you, and to 
make new atheists. 

• You are wrong : but the Greeks did not persecute 
Epicurus; the Romans did not persecute Lucretius; 
You are wrong : but your genius and your virtue must 
be respected, while you are refutted with all posable 
strength. 

In my opinion, the finest homage that can be rendered 
to God is, to stand forward in his defence without 
^ger; as the most unworthy portrait that can be 
drawn of him is, to paint him vindictive and fiirious* 
He is truth itsdf ; ana truth is without passion. To 
.be a disciple of God is, to announce him as of a m3d 
heart and an unalterable mind. 

I think, with you, that fanaticism is a' monster a 
thousand times ^ more dangerous than philosophical 
Atheism. Spinosa did not commit a single bad action. 
Chdtel and ■ Ravaillac, > both devotees, assassinated 
Henry IV. 

The atheist of the closet is almost always a ifuiit 
philosopher; while the fanatic is always turbukats 
but the court atheist,tthe atheistical prince, might be the 
scourge of mankind. Borgia and his like haive done 
sdmost as much harm as the fanatics of Munster anduf 
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tbe Cev^nnee. I say the fanatics on both sid^s. The 
misfortune is, that atheists of the closet make atheists 
of the court. It was Chiron who brought up Achilles : 
he fed him with lion's marrow. Achilles will one day 
drag Hector's body round the walls of Troy, and imr 
molate twelve captives to his vengeance. 

God keep us from an abominable priest who should 
hew a king in pieces with his sacrificing knife ! as also 
ftom him m^, with a helmet on his head and a cuirass 
on his back, at the age of seventy, should dare to 
sign with his three bloody fingers the ridiculous iBxcom* 
munication of a king of France ! and from . , . , and 
£rom . « « • 

But also, may God preserve us from a choleric and 
barbarous . despot, who, not beUeving in a God, should 
be his own God, who should render himself unworthy 
of his sacred ti*ust by trampling on the duties which 
that trust imposes, who should remorselessly sacrifice 
to his passions his friends, his relatives, his servants, 
and his people. . These two tigers, the one shorn, the 
oilier crowned, are equally to be feared. By what 
meanashall we muzzle them? 

lithe idea of a God has made a Titus or a Trajan^ 
an Antonme or an Aurelius, and those great Chinese 
jemperors, whose memory is so dear to the second of 
the most ancient and most extensive empires in the 
world, these examples are sufficient for my cause-r-and 
my cause is that of all mankind. 

I do not believe that there is in all Europe one 
statesman, one man at all versed in the affairs of the 
world, who has not the most profound contempt for the 
legends with which we have been inundated, even more 
Hian we now are with pamphlets. If religion no longer 
gives birth to qivil wars, it is to philosophy alone that 
we are indebted, theological disputes beginning to 
be regarded in much the same manner as the quarrels 
of Pjwch imd Joan at die fair. An usurpation, aKke 
odkms and ridiculous, founded upon fraud on one sick^ 
and stupidity on the other, is, every instant under- 
minod,by reas^^ which is establishing its reign. The 
Indl ^^ In coeni Domini'/~;-that masiterpiece of msolence 
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and Mly, no kmger dares appear; even*i6 ftoteei If 
a regiment of mcmks makes die least eTohitkm agamt 
the laws of the state, it is immedtatdy brdten. B»^ 
because the Jesuits have been expelled, must we 
also expel God?- On the contrary, we must lord him 
the more. 

SECTION ▼!. 

In the reign of Arcadius^ Logomachos^ a theol6gue 
of Constantinople, went into Scydiia and stopped at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus in the fruitful plains of 
Zephirim, on the borders of Colchis* I^ go«Ml old 
man Dondindac was in his great hall, between his 
large shieepfold and his extensive barn ; he waa on his 
knees with his wife, his five sons and five daugbten, 
his kinsmen tad servants; and all were singing the 
praises of God, after a light repast.^ — " What art then 
doing, idolater?" said Logomachos to him» ^^ I an 
not an idolater," said Dondindac. ** Thou must be 
an idolater," said Logomachos *^ for thou art not a 
Greek. Come, tell me what thou wast singing in thy 
barbarous Scy tliian jargon ?" — *^ AH tongues are afike 
to the ears of God," answered the Scythian; "we were 
ainginghis praises." — " Very extraordinary!" returned 
the theologue ; " a Scythian family praying to God 
without having been instructed by Us !" He soon en* 
tered into conversation with the Scythian Dondindac; 
for the theologue knew a little Scythian, and the other 
a little Greek. This conversation has been found- in a 
manuscript preserved in the library of Constandnof^e. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Let us see if thou knowest thy catechism. Why 
A>st thou pray to God? 

DOKDIVBAC. 

Because it is just to adore the Supreme Being, Aora 
Miom we^have everythmg. 

LOOOMACH09* 

Very fttir for a barbarian^. And what dost thou ask 
of him ? 

D01W)IirDAC. ' 

1 thank hiiki for the blessing^ f enjoy, «ttd(ev«tt^M 
the trials which he sends^ me ; but I am careAd to*ttk 
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MiffAmg' of Jiiai;* for he k&o^8 our waists better than 
me do; besides, I should beelraidof «skiBf .Ibr fair 
veath^ while my n«ighbo«r was asking for rain. 

-, - I.OO0MA0H08. 

. Akl J ibottghtliie would say i»oine nonsense or ^her. 
Let us begin further back. Barbarian, who told thee 
that there is a God? 

nOKDI'N^AC. 

All aatare tells tne. 

ZrOOOMACfiOS. 

'That is not enough. What idea hast thou of God? 

BOKDIKDACd 

The idea of my Creator ; my ttmster^ who will reward 
me if I do good, and punish me if I do evil. 

LOOOMACHOS. * 

Trifles ! trash ! Let us come to some essentials. Is 
God infinite secandum quid, or according to essence? 
dokdikdac. 
I don't understand you. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Srute beast! Is God in one place, or in every 
place ? 

BOKDINDAC. 

I Jkndw not • » . just as you please. 

tOGOMACHOS. 

Ignoramus! • • Can he cause ^at which has not been 
^ Imve beeii, or that a stick shall not have two ends ? 
Does he 4iee the future as ^ture, or as present? How 
does Iwr draw b^ng f^oln^nothing, and how reduce being 
to nothing ? 

•BOKllWrDAC. 

^ Ihave«ieTer-examii»sd these things. 

LOGOMACHOS. ' 

What a stupid felk>w4 Well, I must come nearer to 
Ay tevd. . . . . Tdl me, friend, dost thou thmk that 
SMtter oan iMi eternal? 

f , ' • »oiriiiir]>AC.- 

' Whiii matters it t6 me Whether it exists fcom all ^r- 
ittiT erdiot? ' 1 4o 4i6l«xist fiom dlet^rtiity. God must 
*i^^]Mi]Kiy-inastir^ He^kte gtren me ^e ncetore of 
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justice; it is my duty to follow it :^ I seek not to beJt 
philosopher; I mdi to be a man* - ' 

LOGOMACHOS. f 

One has a great, deal of trouble with these block- 
beads. Let us proceed step by step. WhatisGokl? 

DOKDI^DAC. 

My sovereign, my judge, my father. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is not what I ask. What is his nature? 

. DOKDIKDAC. 

To be mighty and good. / 

LOGOMACHOS. 

But is he corporeal or spiritual ? 

DONDINDAC. : 

How should I know that? 

LOGOMACHOS. ' 

What; dost thou not know what a spirit is? 

D09DIKDAC. 

Not in the least. Of what service would that know- 
ledge be to me? Should I be more just? Should I be a 
better husband, a better father, a better mastar, or a 
better citizen ? . i 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Thou must absolutely be taught what a spirit is. K 
is ... it is ... it is ... I will say what another time. 

DONDIKDAC. 

I much fear that you will tell me rather what it is nxfi. 
than what it is. Permit me, in turn, to ask you oae 
question. Some time s^o, I saw one of your templet: 
why do you paint God with a long beard ? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is a very difficult question, and requires preli- 
minary instruction. 

DONDIKDAC. ' 

Before I receive your instruction, I must rdnle to 
Tou a thing which one day iiappened to. me. - 1 bad 
lust built a closet at the end of my garden, when I 
beard a mole arguing thus with an ant:—'' Here 'is a 
fine fabric,'^ said the mole ; ** it must have lw«i*ta t«f{ 
powerful mole that performed this work.''--*'^^ Ym jeil^ 
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letaraed tbe ant ; ** the architect of this edifice is an 
ant of mighty genius." • From that time I resolved 
never to dispute. 

GOOD, THE SOVEREIGN GOOD— A CHIMERA. 

SECTION I. 

• HitppiNEss is an abstract idea composed of certain 
pleasurable sensations. Plato, who wrote better than 
he reasoned, conceived the notion of his world in 
archetype ; that is, his original world, — of his general 
ideas of the beautiful, the good, the orderly, and the 
just, as if there had existed eternal beings, called order, 
good, beauty, and justice,; whence might be derived 
the feeble copies exhibited here below of the just, the 
beautiful, and the good. 

' It is, then, in consequence of his . suggestions, that 
philosophers have occupied themselves in seeking for 
the sovereign good, as chemists seek for the philoso- 
pher's stone; but the sovereign good has no more 
existence than the sovereign square, or the sovereign 
crimson : there is the crimson colour, and there are 
squares ; but there is no general existence so denomi- 
nated. . This chimerical manner of reasoning was, for 
a long time, the bane of philosophy. 

Animals feel pleasure in performing all the functions 
for which they are destined. The happiness which 
poetical fancy has imagined would be an uninterrupted 
series of pleasures, but such a series would be incom- 
patible with our organs and our destination. There is 
great pleasure in eating, drinking, and connubial en- 
deamienU; but it is clear that if a man were always 
eating, or always in the full extacy of enjoyment, his 
organs would be incapable of sustaining it : it is farther 
: ev^nt that he would be unable to fulfil the destinies 
he Uras born to, and that, in the case supposed, the 
honJan race would absolutely perish through pleasure. 

To pass coBstantiy and without interruption from 

<iim plMMure to another, is also a chimera. The woman 

^'^ho faa< conceived must go through childbirth, which 
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is^apain; the man ia<>bligedto'eleaT9-%Ri6digidlie«' 
s^e, which U not a pleasure. * 

If the name of happiness is meant to be applM tv 
some pleasures which are diffiised over buman li(b, 
diere IS in fact, we must admit, happiness. If Ae 
name attaches only to one pleasure always permanent, 
or to a continued aHllOHgh varfed range of deHekms 
Q^joyment/ then happineiBS belongs net to lilts teirta- 
queous gk^. Go and seek for it elsewhere. 

Jf We make happiness consist in any partieular wskta^ 
tion tiiat a man. may be in, as for im^anee, a aitiialioii 
of wealthy power, or fame, &e. we are no leas mistaken. 
There aire some scavengers who are happier than some, 
sovereigns. Ask Cromwdl wheAeir he was more baj^py 
when he was lord protector of Englasd, than n^ien, in' 
bis youthful days, he enjoyed himself at a tavern ; he 
will probably tell^ you in answer, that the p^od of iis 
usurpation was »ot the period most productive of ptea*" 
sures. How many |4ain or even u^y country womeii* 
are more happy than were Helen and Cleopatra. 

We must here however maka cme ^ort remailc^ 
that when we say such a particular man is probiably* 
bs^ier than scMne other, ^t a young muleteer ku 
very superior advantages over Chuies me fiMi, that « 
dress-maker has more enjoyment than aimnces^we 
should adhek^ to the probability of the case. There is 
certainly every appearance that a nuileteer, in fall 
health, must have more pleasure than Ckarles "^ke 
fifth, laid up with the gout ; but hever&dess it may 
also be, that Charies, on his crutches, xevd^res in bur 
mind .wi& such extacy the facts of his holding « 
king of France and a pope prison^s, t^t fab lot n 
absolutely preferable to that ii die yeueg asd vigorolv 
mukteer. 

It certainly belongs to God akme, to abekig ca^Mbicr 
of seeing through all hearts, to deeide which ia^ tiMr 
hai^piesi man. There is only wlie ckse !» whMhr'it 
X>erson can affim thai his actaal stiteiB worse orfaetfter 
than that of his neighbour; this caSe iatkat ^i 
livaldiipy and the moment that of victory; 
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i^. I ^ill suppose tbat Archimedes has an assignation 
at night with his mistress. Nomentanus has the same 
assignation at the same hour. Archimedes presents 
himself at the door, and it is shut in his face ; hut it 
is opened to. his rival, who makes an excellent supper, 
which he enliTens by his repeated sallies of wit upon 
jt^r^chimedes, and after the conclusion of which he 
withdraws to still higher enjoyments, while the other 
remains exposed in the street to < all the pelting of a 
pitiless storm. There caQ. be no doubt that Nomen- 
tanus has a right to say, I am more happy to-night 
thfi^n Archimedes: I have more pleasure than he;' 
but it is necessary, in order to admit the truth and 
justness of the inference of the successful competitor 
in his own favour, to suppose that Archimedes is think-* 
ing only about the loss of his good supper, about being 
despised and deceived by a beautiful woman, about 
being supplanted by his rival, and annoyed by the 
tempest ; for, if the philosopher in the street should 
be calmly reflecting that his soul ought to be above 
being discomposed by a strumpet or a storm, if he 
should be absorbed in a profound and interesting pro- 
blem, and if he should discover the proportions between 
the cylinder and the sphere, he may experience a 
pleasure a hundred times superior to that of Nomen- 
tanus. 

It is only therefore in the single case of actual plea- 
sure and actual pain, and without a reference to any- 
thing else whatever, that a comparison between any 
two individuals can be properly made. It is un- 
questionable that he who enjoys the society of his 
mistress is happier at the moment than his scorned 
rival deploring over his misfortune. A man in health 
supping on a fat partridge, is undoubtedly happier at 
the time than anomer under the torment of the colic ; 
but we cannot safely carry our inferences farther; we 
canno,t estimate the. existence of one man against that 
of another; we possess no accurate balance for weigh- 
ing desires and sensations. 

• -We began this article with Plato and his sovereign 
good; we will conclude it with Solon and the saying 

2h3 
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•f bis whieii fats been'^ao highly eefebmted^ ftmi ^ ^ 
ought to pronousee no man biippy before his death/* 
This maxiniy when eaamined iirijo, will be fcmnd notiiiii^ 
more than a puerile remark, just like many other 
apothegms consecrated by^eir antiquity, llie mo- 
ment of death has nothing in common with the lot 
experienced by any man in life ; a man may perish by 
a violent and ignominious death, and yet, up to that 
moment, may have enjoyed all the pleasures of whieh 
human nature is susceptible It is very possible aiid 
very common for a happy man tor cease to be so ; no 
one can doubt it; but he has not the less had his 
happy moments. * 

What, then, can Solon's expression strictly and 
fairly mean ? that a inan happy to-day is not certain 
of being so to-morrow ! In tnis case it is a truth so 
incontestable and trivial, that, not merely it is not 
worthy of being elevated into a maxim, but it is not 
worth delivering at all. 

SECTION JI. 

Well-being is a rare possession. May not the so- 
vereign eood in this world be considered as a sovereign 
chimeraf The Greek philosophers discussed at great 
length, according to their usual practice, this cele- 
brated question. The reader will, probably, compare 
them to just so oiany mendicants relMOfliing about the 
philosopher's stone* 

The sovereign good! What an expression! It 
might as well l^ve been asked, What is the sovereign 
blue, or the tovereign ragout, or the sovereign walk, or 
the sovereign reading, ^. 

Every one places his good where he can, and has as 
mu^ of it as he can« in his own imy,. and in very, 
scanty measure^ Castor loved horses: his twin bro- 
ther, to try arfail— 

Qtiid 4eai'f qvid 4ion deiti ? nnm§ in quod jobet iA4dr .... 
Opitor ipaiidtt e^piit^ 0V9 pnig««tMS«>deai 

Pugnn, &c. 

The grcaifiit ^oed is Aitt which delighu ms so pow- 
erfuUf as to aenflfaer ushwapaUa of feeBag mjikiaf* 
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rise ; as the greatest evil is that which goes so far as 
to deprive us of all feeling. ' These are the two ex- 
tremes of human nature, and these moments are 
short. 

Neither extreme delight nor extreme torture can 
last a wliole life. The sovereign good and the sovereign 
evil are nothing more than chimeras. 
' We all know the beautiful fable of Grantor. He 
ffitroduces upon the stage at the Olympic games, 
Wealdi, Pleasure, HealUi, and Virtue. Each claims 
the apple. Wealth says, I am the sovereign good, 
Cor with me all goods are purchased : Pleasure says, 
the apple belongs to me, for it is only on my account 
that wealth is desired : Health asserts, that without 
her there can be no pleasure, and wealth is useless : 
finally, Virtue states, that she is superior to the other 
^ree, because, although possessed of gold, pleasures, 
and heahh, a man may make himself very contemptible 
by misconduct. The apple was conferred on Virtue. 

The fable is very ingenious; it would be still more 
80 if Grantor had said, that the sovereign good consists 
in the combination of all the four rivals^ Virtue, Health, 
Wealth, and Pleasure ; but this fable neither does, nor 
can, resolve the absurd question about the sovereign 
good. Virtue is not a good. It is a duty. It is of a 
different nature ; of a superior order. It has nothing 
to do with painful or with agreeable sensations. A 
virtuous man, labouring under stone and gout, without 
aid, without friends, destitute of necessaries, perse- 
cuted, and chained down to the floor by a voluptuous 
tyrant who enjoys good health, is very wretched; and 
his insolent persecutor, caressing a new mistress on^ 
his bed of purple, is very happy. Say, if you please, 
that die persecuted sage is preferable to the persecuting 
profligate ; say that you admire the one and detest the 
odier; but confess that the sage in chains is scarcely' 
less than mad with rage and pain : if he do not himself 
admit (hat he Is s6, he completely deceives you ; he is 
a charlatan. 
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GOOD. 

Of Good and Evil, Physical and Moral. 

.We here treat of a question of the greatest diffi- 
culty and importance. It relates to the whole of. 
human life. It would be of much greater consequence^ 
to find a remedy for our evils ; but no remedy, is to be 
discovered, and we are reduced, to the sad necessity of 
tracing out their origin. With respect to this origin, 
men have disputed ever since the days of Zoroaster/ 
and in all probability they disputed on the same subject 
long before him. It was to explain the mixture of good, 
and evil that they conceived the idea of two princi- 
ples — Oromazes, the author of light, and Anmanes, 
the author of darkness ; the box of Pandora; ' the two 
vessels of Jupiter: the apple eaten by Eve; and a 
variety of other systems. The first of dialecticians, 
although not the first of philosophers, the illustrious. 
Bay le, has. clearly shown how difficult it is for christians 
who admit one only God, perfectly good and just, to 
reply to the objections of the Maniche^ns who acknow- 
ledge two Gods — one good, and the other evil. 

The foundation of the system of the Manicheans, 
with all its antiquity, was not on that account more 
reasonable. Lemmas, susceptible of the most clear 
and rigid geometrical demonstration, should alone have, 
induced any men to the adoption of such a theorem as 
the following : — " There are two necessary beings, both 
supreme, both infinite, both equally powerful, both in . 
conflict with each other, yet, finally, agreeing to pour 
out upon this little planet, — one, all the treasures of his 
beneficence, and the other all the stores of his maUce." 
It is in vain that the advocates of this hypothesis 
attempt to explain by it the cause of good and evil : 
even the fable of Prometheus explains it better*. 
Every hypothesis, which only serves to assign a leason 
for certain things, without being, in addition to that 
recommendation, established upon indisputable princi* 
pies, ought invariably to be rejected. 
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The cbrUtiaii doctors (independently of reyelation> 
vliich rasJces everything credible) explain the origki^ 
of good and evil no better than the partner-goda of 
Zoroaster. 

When they say God is a tender father, God is a just 
king ; when they add the idea of infinity to that of love, 
l^at kindness, that justice which the^ observe in the 
best of their own species, they soon fall into tiie most 
palpable and dreadful contradictions. How could thie 
sovereign, who possessed in infinite fvlness the prin- 
ciple or quality of human justice ; how could this 
father, entertaining an infinite affection for his children ; 
how could this being, infinitely powerful, have formed 
creatures in his own likeness, to have them immediately 
afterwards tempted by a malignant demon, to make 
them yield to that temptation, to infHct death on those 
whom he had created immortal, and to overwhelm their 
posterity with calamities and crimes ! We do not here 
speak of a contradiction still more revolting to out 
feeble ^reason. How could God, who ransomed the 
huihan race by the death of his only son ; or rather, 
how could God, who took upon himself the nature of 
man, and died on the cross to save men from perdition, 
consign over to eternal tortures nearly the whole of 
that human race for whom he died ? . . Certainly, when 
we consider this system merely as philosophers (without 
the aid of faith) we must consider it as absolutely mon- 
i^eus and abominable. It makes of God either pure 
and unmixed malice, and that malice infinite, which 
created thinking beings, on purpose to devote them to 
eternal misery, or absolute impotence and imbecility, 
in not being able to foresee or to prevent the torments 
of hfe offspring. 

B«t the eternity of misery is not the subject of 
this article, which relates properly only to the good 
and evil of the present life. None of the doctors of 
the' numerous churdies of Christianity, all of which 
advocate the doctrtne we are here ccmtesting, have been 
able to epnvince a single sage. 

We cannot conceive how Bayle, who managed the 
weapons of dialectics with such admirable strength 
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and dexterity, could content himself with introducing 
in a dispute a Manichean,* a Calvinist, a Molinist, ^d 
a Socinian. Why did he not introduce, as speaking, a 
reasonable and sensible man? Why did not Bayle 
9peak in his own person ? He would have said far 
better what we shall now venture to say ourselves. 

A father, who kills his children, is a monster; a king 
who .conducts his subjects into a snare, in order to 
obtain a pretext for delivering them up to punishment 
and torture, is an execrable tyrant. If you conceive 
God to possess the same kindness which you require in 
a father, the same justice that ytfu require in a king, 
no possible resource exists by which, if we may use the 
expression, God can be exculpated ; and by allowing 
him to possess infinite wisdom and infinite goodness 
you, in fact, render him infinitely odious ; you excitie a 
wish that he had no existence; you furnish arms to 
the atheist, who will ever be justified in triumphantly 
remarking to you. Better by far is it to deny a God 
altogether, than impute to him such conduct as you 
wotild ptmish, to the extremity of the law, in men. 

We begin then with observmg, that it is unbecoming 
in us to ascribe to God human attributes. It is not for 
us to make God after our own likeness. Human jus- 
tice, human kindness, and human wisdom, can never l)e 
applied or made suitable to him. We may extend these 
attributes in our imagination as far as we are able to 
infinity ; they will never be other than human qualities 
with boundaries perpetually or indefinitely removed ; 
it would be equally rational to attribute to him infinite 
solidity, infinite motion, infinite roundness, or infinite 
divisibility. These attributes can never be his. 

Philosophy informs us that this universe must have 
been arranged by a being incomprehensible, eternal, 
and existing by his own nature ; but, once again, we 
must observe, that philosophy gives us no information 
on the subject of the attributes of that nature. We 
know what he is not, and not what he is. 

' • See in Bayle the articles ^ Manicheans,*'— ** M»rcioiiUc9a,77 
" Paulicians;" - '^^^ 
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With respect to God, there is neither good nor evil, 
physically or morally. 

What IS physical or natural evil ? Of all evils, the 
greatest, undoubtedly, is death. Let us for a moment 
consider whether man could have been immortal. 

In order that a body like ours should have been in-^ 
dissoluble, imperishable, it would have been necessary 
that it should not be composed of parts ; that it should 
not be born ; that it should have neither nourishment 
nor growth; that it should experience po change. 
Let any one examine each of these points ; and let 
every reader extend their number according to his 
own suggestions, and it will be seen that the proposi- 
tion of an immortal man is a contradiction. 

If our organized body were immortal, that of mere 
animals would be so likewise : but it is evident that, in 
the course of a very short time, the whole globe would, 
in this case, be incompetent to supply nourishment to 
those animals; those immortal beings which subsist 
only in consequence of renovation by food, would then 
perish for want of the means of such renovation. All 
this involves contradiction. We might make various 
other observations on the subject, but every reader who 
deserves the name of a philosopher will perceive, that 
death was necessary to.evei7thing that is born; that 
death can neither be an error on the part of God, nor 
an evil, an injustice, nor a chastisement to man. 

Man, born to die, can no more be exempt from 
pain than from death. To prevent an organized 8ub« 
stance endowed with feeling from ever experiencing 
pain, it would be necessary Siat all the laws of nature 
should be changed ; that matter should no longer be 
divisible ; that it shouldneither have weight, action, nor 
force; that a rock might fall on an animal without 
prushing it; and that water should have no power to 
sufifocate, or fire to bum it. Man impassive, then, is 
Sis much a contradiction^ man immortal. 
. This feeling of pain was indispensible to stimuls^e us 
to self-preservation, and to impart to us such pleasures 
as are consistent with those general laws by which the 
wible system of nature^ is bound and regulated. 
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If we nermr i^qperieBced pain^ we aboidd b^ every mo- 
ment injuring ourselves without percaiVing it. "Wjth^ 
eat tile excitenlent of uiieasinftss, without some setisa- 
tkm of pain, we should perform no function of Kfe^ 
should Dever communicate it, and should be destitute 
of all the pleasures of it. Hunger is the commence- 
ment of pain, which compels us to take Our required 
nourishment. Ennui is a pain which stimulates to ex- 
ercise and occupatiim. Love itself is a necessity 
which becomes painful until it is met with correspond-- 
ing attachment. In a word, every d^reis a Want, i 
necessity, a beginning of pain. P^n, therefore, is 1ii6 
main spring of all the actions of animated beings^ 
Every animial possessed of feeling must be liable to 
pain, if matter is divisible ; and pain was as necessary as 
death. It is not, therefore, an error of providence, nor 
a result of malignity, nor a creature of imagination. 
Had we seen only brutes suffer, we should, for that, 
never have accused nature of harshness or cruelty; 
bad we, while ourselves were impassive,, witnessed the 
lingering and torturing death of a dove, When a kite 
adzed upon it with his murderous talons, and leisurely 
devouring its bleeding limbs, doing in Uiat no mord 
ti»an we do ourselves, we should not express the slight* 
estmunnur of dissatisfaction. But what chdm have 
we for an exemption of our own bodies from such dis- 
memberment and torture beyond what might be urged 
lA behalf of brutes ? Is it that we possess an hiteilect 
ftiqperior to theirs ? But what has intellect to do with 
the divisibility of matter ? Can a few ideas more or 
less ta a biam furcvent fire from burning, or a rock 
from cnishiBg tis? 

Moral evil, upon wiiich so many vokmes have beeti 
written is, in fact, nothing but natuta^ evil. This 
moral evil is a sensatioii of pain locoasioned by btie oi> 
gto^ized beiii^ to another.* Rapine, entrage, &c, a|^ 
evil only because diey prodm% ^1. Bat as we td> 
tainly are »iable Ho'do any evu» or t^ccbdkm ai^ mth' 
M> God, k is «viie«e by tha light 4if v^asoti, (fofcl!^ ii 
^t^g^er a diArent prmdj^e) &a« in i^a^fito tor tf< ^ 

' ' ' ' ' .... .A-J/ 
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Supreme Being and as affecting him, moral evil can 
have no existence. 

As the greatest of natural evils is death, the gi-eatest 
of moral evils is, unquestionably, war. All crimes 
.follow in its train; false and calumnious declarations, 
perfidious violation of the treaties, pillage, devastation, 
pain, and death under every hideous and appalling 
form. 

All this is physical evil in relation to man, but can 
no more be considered moral evil in relation to God 
than the rage of dogs worrying and destroying on<e 
another. It is a mere common -place idea^ and as 
false as it is feeble, that men are the only species that 
slaughter and destroy one another. Wolves, dogs, 
cats, cocks, quails, &c. all war with their respective 
species : house spiders devour one another ; the male 
universally fights for the female. This warfare is the 
result of the laws of nature, of principles in their very 
blood and essence ; all is connected ; all is necessary. 

Nature has granted man about two-and-twenty years 
of life, one with another ; that is, of a thousand children 
born in the same month, some of whom have died in 
their infancy, and the rest lived respectively to the age of 
thirty, forty, fifty, and even eighty years, or perhaps 
beyond, the average calculation will allow to each the 
above mentioned number of twenty-two years. 

How can it affect the deity, whether a man die in 
battle or of a fever? War destroys fewer human beings 
than the smallpox. The scourge of war is transient, 
.that of the small-pox reigns with paramount and perma- 
nent fatality throughout the earth, followed by a nume- 
rous train of others ; and taking into consideration the 
combined, and nearly regular operation of the various 
causes which sweep mankind from the stage of life, the 
allowance of two-and-twenty years for every individual, 
will he found in general to be tolerably correct. 

Mah, you say, offends Qod by killing his neighbour; 
if this be the ci^$e, the directors of nations must indeed 
be tremendous criminals; for, while even invoking 
God to theii' assistance, they urge on to slaughter im- 
menise multitudes of their fellow-beings, for contemp- 
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tible interesliiy whkih it \froald show infinitely more po* 
licy, as well as hiunanity, to aband^Eu But how ^ 
reason merely as philosophers) how do they^ offend 
, God? Just. as mueh as tigers and orocodiles offend 
, him. It is, surely, not God whom they harrass and tor« 
ment, but their neighbour. It is only against mim 
that man can be guilty. A highway robber can commit 
no robbery on God. What can it signify to the eteraal 
deity, whether a few pieces of yellow metal are in the 
hands of Jerome or of BonaYenture? We have ne- 
cessary desires, necessary passions, and necesMury 
laws vox the restraint of both ; and while on this- our 
ant-hill, during the httle.day of our existence, we are 
engaged in eager and destructive contest about a straw, 
the universe moves on in its majestic course,' directed 
by eternal and unalterable laws, which comprehend m 
their operation the atbm that we call the earth. 

GOSPEL. 

It is a matter of high importance to ascertain which 
are the first gospels. It is a decided truth, whatever 
Abbadie may assert to the contrary, that none of the 
first fathers of the church, down to Ireneiis inclusively, 
have quoted any passage from the four gospels wiUi 
which we are acquainted. And to this it may be addedi 
that the ' Alogi, the Theodosians, constantly rejected 
the gospel of St. John, and always spoke of it fyitl 
contempt; as we are informed by St. Epiphanius 91 
his thirty-fourth homily. Our enemies farther observe, 
that the most ancient fathers do not merely forbear to 
quote anything from our gospels, but relate many 
passages or event's which are to be found only ux the 
apocryphal gospels rejected by the canon. 

St. Clement/ for example, relates that our Lor4t 
having been Questioned concerning the time wlmi Jij^ 
l^ingdoin would come, answered^ ** That will be when 
What is without shall resemble thaj^ within^ aB4 yfh^ 
there shall be neither male nor femal^.^' But if e wuil 
)idmit that this passage does not occur in either of our 
gospels. There are innumerable other instancea tb 
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move this tnitih; which may be seen. in the Critical 
Examination of M. Freret, perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris; 

The learned Fabricius took the pains to collect the 
ancient gospels which time has spared ; that of James 
appears to be the first; and it is certain thatit still 
possesses considerable authority with some of the 
oriental churches. It is called ^' the. first gospel.'' 
There remain the passion a»d the resurrection^ pre^ 
tended to have been written by Nicodemus. This 
gospel of Nicodemus is quoted by St. Justin and Ter- 
tullian. It is there we fiiid the names of our Lord's 
accusers — ^Annas, Caiapfaas^ Soumas, Dathan^ Gamaliel, 
Judas, Levi, and Napthali; the attention and particu- 
larity with which these names are given^eonfer upon the 
work an appearance of truth and sincerity. Our ad- 
versaries have inferred, that as so many false gospels 
were for^d, which at first were recognized as true, 
those which constitute at the present day the founda- 
tion of our own faith may have been forged also. 
They dwell mucli on the oiroiimstaiicei of the first 
heretics suffering even death itself in defence of these 
apocryphal gospels* There ha^e evidently been, they 
say, forgers, seducers, and men who have been seduced 
by them into error, and died in defence of that error; 
it is, at least, therefor^ no proof of the truth of chris» 
tianity that it has bad its martyrs who have died for it. 
, They add farther, that the martyrs were never asked 
the question, whe^r they believed the gospel of Jolm 
or the gospel of Jamess The pcigans could not put a 
series w interrogatories about books with which they 
were not at all acquainted; the magistrates punished 
some christians very unjustly, as disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace, but they never put particular questtons to 
them in relation to our four goqpels. These books 
were not known to the Romans before the time of 
Dioclesian, and even towards the close of Dioclesian's 
reign, they had scarcely obtained any pubiicky. It waa 
deemed in a christian a crime both abominable and 
unpardonable to show a gospel to any gentile. This is 

2i2 
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80 true, that you cannot 'find the word gospel in any 
pro^Eine author whatever. 

The rigid socinians, influenced by the above-men- 
tioned or other difficulties, do not consider our foiir di- 
vine gospels in any other light than as works of clan- 
destine introduction, fabricated about a century after 
the time of Jesus Christ, and carefully concealed from 
the gentiles for ^another century beyond that; works, 
as they express it, of a coarse and vulgar character, 
written by coarse and vulgar men, who for a long time 
confined their discourses and appeals to the mere po- 
pulace of their party. We will not here repeat the 
blasjJiiemies uttered by them. This sect, although con- 
siderably diffused and numerous, is at present as much 
concealed as were the first gospels. The difficulty of 
converting them is so much the greater, in consequence 
of their obstinately refusing to listen to anything but 
mere reason. The other christians contend against 
them only with the weapons of the holy scripture : it is 
consequently impossible that, being thus always in 
hostility with respect to principles, they should ever 
unite in their conclusions. 

With respect to ourselves, let us ever remsdn invio- 
lably attached to our four gospels, in union with the in- 
fallible church. Let us reject the five gospels which it 
has rejected; let us not enquire why our Lord Jesus 
Christ permitted five false gospels, five false histories 
of his life to be written ; and let us submit to our spi- 
ritual pastors and directors, who alone on earth are 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. - 

Into what a gross error did Abbadie fall when he 
considered as authentic the letters so ridiculously forged 
fr^m Pilate to Tiberius, and the pretended proposal of 
Tiberius to place Jesus Christ in the number of the 
gods. If Abbadie is a bad critic and a contemptible 
reasoner, is the church on that account less enlightened?' 
are we the less bound to believe it ? ought we at all the 
less to submit to it ? 
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GOVERNMENT. 

gECTIOir I. . V 

The pleasure of g^cnremmg mtrat certainly be ex- 
qubite, if we niay jmge from the vast numbers ivfao 
are eager to be concerned in iu We have rnsmy more 
books on government than there lure monarchs in the 
v^orld. Heaven preserve me from making any attempt 
here to give instruction to kings and their noble mini- 
sters— ^tieir valets, confessors, or financiers. I under- 
standnothing about the matter ; I have the profoundest 
respect and reverence for them all. It belongs only to 
Mr. Wilkes, with his English balance, to weigh the 
merits of those who are at Uie head of the human race. 
It would, besides, be exceedingly strange if, with ^ree' 
or four thousand volumes on the subject of govern- 
ment, with Hachiavel, and Bossuet's *' Poliey of the 
Holy Scripture," with the *' General Financier," the 
"GuideXto Finances," the " Means of Enriching a' 
State,'^ &c. there could possibly be ^ single person 
living who was not perfectly acquainted with the duties 
of kings and the science of government. 

Professor Puflfendorf,* or, as perhaps we should 
rather say, baron Pulfendorf, says that king David, 
havings sworn never to attempt the life of Shimei, his 
privy counsellor, did not violate his oath when, accord- 
ing to the Jewish lastory, he instructed his son Solo- 
mon to get him assassinated, ** because David had 
only engaged that he himself would not kill Shimei.'' 
The baron, who rebukes so sharply the mental reserva*- 
tkmsr of the Jesuits, aHows David, in the present ih- 
stance, to entertain one which would not be particu- 
larly palatable to pnvy councellors. 

Let lis oonsider ike words of Bossuet in his '^ PoHey 
of the Holy Scrtf^re," addressed to monseigneur the 
Dauphin. *' Thii» we see royally established accord- 
ing to the order of succession in the house of David 
aiid Solomon, and the ^litone* of David is secured ^ for 

-' -■ 

* Puffendotf, book iv* oh»p. 11; article ziii. 
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ever,* (although, hy the way, that same little jointrt^ttd 
called a ' throne/ instead of being secured for evet, 
lasted, in fact, only a very short time,)" By virtue of 
this law, the eldest son* was to succeed to the exclmion 
of his brothers, and on this account Adonijah, who 
was the eldest, said to Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, '' Thou knowest that the kingdom was mine, 
and all Israel had recognized my right ; but the Lord 
hath transferred the kingdom to my broker Solomon/' 
The right of Adonijah was incontestible. BosSuet 
expressly admits this at the close of this article. ** The 
Lord has transferred'' is only a usual phrase, vrhidi 
means^ I have lost my property or right, I have been 
depriv^d^^of my right. Adonijah was the issue of a 
lawfuhwife; the birth of his younger brother was the 
fruit of a double crime. 

" Unless, then," says Bossuet, " something extra- 
ordinary occurred, the eldest was to succeed." But 
the something extraoMinary, in the present instance, 
which prevented it was, that Solomon, the issue of a 
marriage arising out of a double adultery and a mur- 
der, procured the assassination, at the foot of the altar, 
of his elder brother and his lawful king, whose rights 
were supported by the high priest Abiathar and the 
chief commander Joab. After this we must acknow- 
ledge, that it is more difEcult than some seem to ima- 
gine to take lessons on the rights of persons^ and on 
file true system of government from the holy scrip- 
tures, which were first given to the Jews, and after- 
wards to ourselves, for purposes of a far higher 
nature. 

*' The preservation of the people is the 6iq>reme 
law." Such is; the fundamental maxim of nations; 
but in all civil wars the safety of the people is made 
to consist in slaughtering a number of the ciftizeiis. In 
all foreign wars, the^ safety of a peofde consists in* 
killing their neighbours, and taking possessioa of ^mr 
property!. It is difficult to perceive in ^bm a ftaxticfv- 
larly salutary *' right of nations," and a govenraHeiit 

■ ■ . . ■ . , , . *, ) 

. •! Book ii-propos. 9. 
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^€iiiMi^iitly favourable to liberty of thought and social 
Ixspptimsft. 

' 1 liiere are geometrical figures exceedingly regular 
and complete in their kind; arithmetic is perfect; 
many trades or manufactures are carried on in a man- 
ner constantly uniform and excellent ; but with respect 
to the government of men, is it possible for any one to 
be good, when all are founded on passions in conflict 
vriih each other ? 

No convent of monks ever existed without discord ; 
it is impossible therefore to exclude it from kingdoms. 
Every government resembles not merely a monastic 
institution, but a private household. There are none 
existing without quarrek ; and quarrels between one 

Eeople and another, between one prince and another, 
ave ever been sanguinary ; those between subjects 
and their sovereigns have been sometimes no less de- 
structive. How is an individual to act? Must he 
risk joining in the conflict, or withdraw from the scene 
of action ? 

' SECTION. II. 

More than one people are desirous of new constitu- 
tions. The English would have no objection to a 
change of ministers once in every eight hours, but they 
have no wish to change the form of their government. 
- The modem Romans are proud of their church of 
St. Peter and their ancient Greek statues; but the 
people would be glad to be better fed, although they 
were not quite so rich in benedictions ; the fathers of 
families would be content that the church should hafe 
less gold, if the granaries had more com ; they regret 
the time when the apostles joumied on foot, and when 
the citizens of Rome travelled from one palace to 
another in a litter. 

We are incessantly reminded of the admirable repub- 
UoB of Greece. There is no question that the Greeks 
would prefer the governmient of a Pericles and a 
; Bemosnienes to that of a pacha ; but in their most 
prosperous and palmy times they were always com- 
plaining; discord and hatred prevailed between all the 
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cities without, aad in ev^ry separate city witlmi. Thef 
gave laws to the old Romans, who before that tkaci had 
none; but their own were so bad for themsehes that 
they were continually chi^nging them. 

What could be said in favour of a ^vernment mi* 
der which the just Aristides was banished, Phocioo 
put to death, Socrates condemned to drink hen^ock 
after having been exposed to bant^ and derision on 
the stage by Aristophanes ; and under which the A»» 
phyctions, with contemptible imbecility, actually deli- 
yered up Greece into the power of Philip, becanse the' 
Phocians had ploughed up a field whidi was part of 
the territory of Apollo ? Btit the government of the 
neighbourmg raonurchies was worse. 

Puffendorf promises us a discussion on the best 
form of government. He tells us,* " that many pro- 
nounce in favour of monarchy, and others, on the con- 
trary, inveigh furiously against kings; and that it does 
not fall within the Kmits of his sul^ect to examine m 
detail the reasons of the latter." 

If any mischievous and malicious reader expects to 
be told here more than he is told by Puffendorf, he will 
be much deceived. 

A Swiss, a Hollander, a Venetian nobleman, im 
English peer, a cardinal, and a count of the empire, 
were once disputing, on a journey, alxKit the nature of. 
their respective governments, and which of them deser- 
ved the preference : no one knew much about the mat- 
ter ; each remained m his own opinion without baviiif^ 
any very distinct idea what that opinion was ; and they 
petumed without having come to any general conclu- 
aion ; every one praising his own country from vanity, 
and complaining of it from feeling. 

What, then, is the destiny of mankind? scarc^j 
any great nation is governed by itself. 

B^in from the east and take die dreuit of the 
world. Japan closed its ports against foffeignersfroB^ 
the well-fiHinded apprehension of a dreadful reroltttioii. 

China actually experienced sndi a revdblion; she 
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obeys Tartars of a mixed race, ha)f Mantchou and 
half Hun. India obeys . Mogul Tartars. The Nile, 
the Orontes, Greece, and Epirus are still under the 
yoke of the Turks. It is not an English race that reigns 
m Englamd ; it is a German family which succeeded' to 
a Dutch prince, as the latter succeeding to a Scotch 
family which had succeeded an Angevin family, that 
had replaced a Norman family, which had expelled a 
. family of usurping Saxons. Spain obeys a French 
family; which succeeded to an Austracian race, that 
Austracian race had succeeded families that boasted of 
Visigoth extraction; these Visigoths had been long 
driven out by the Arabs, after having succeeded to the 
Romans who had expelled the Carthaginians. 

Gaul obeys Franks, after having obeyed Roman pre-^ 
fects. 

The same banks of the Danube have belonged to 
Germans, Romans, Arabs, Sclavonians, Bulgarians, and 
Huns, to twenty di£ferent families, and almost all fo- 
reigners. 

f And what greater wonder has Rome had to exhibit 
than so many emperors who were born in the barbarous 
provinces, and so many popes born in provinces no less 
barbarous ? Let him govern who can. And when any 
one has succeeded in ms attempts to become master, he 
governs as he can. 

SECTION III. 

In 1769, a traveller delivered the following narra- 
tive : " I saw, in the course of iny journey, a large and 
populous country, in which all offices and places were 
purchasable ; I do not mean clandestinely, and in eva- • 
sion of the law, but publicly and in conformity to 
it. The right to judge, in the last resort of the honour, 
property, and life of the citizen, was put up to auction 
in the same manner as the right and property in a few 
acres of land.* * Some Very high commissions in the 
army are conferred only on the highest bidder. The 

^- If this traveller had paaaed through the country only two years 
afterwards, he would have found this infamous custom abolished, 
and four years after that he would have found it re-established. 

French Ed. 
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parmcipal mystery of their religion is celebrated for^ 
petty sum of three seeterces, and if the celel^rator 
does not obtain this fee he remains idk like a porter 
without employment. 

. ^' Fortunes in thb country are not made by a^oul- 
ture, but are derived from a certain game of chance, in 
great practrce there, in which the parties sign their 
names, and tranfer them f^^om hand to hand. If thej 
lose, they withdraw into the mud and mire of their ori- 
ginal extrication ; if they win, they share in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, they marry their daughters to 
mandarins^ and their sons become a specie <^ mandft- 
rips also. 

'' A considerable number, of the citizens hat« their 
whole me^s of subsistence assigned upon ahouse, which 
possesses in fact nothing, and a hundred persons have 
bought for a hundred t^usand cfowas each the tight 
of receiving* and paying the mgney due to these citizens 
upon their i^ignments on this iimiginary hotel ; rights 
which they never exercise, as they in reality know 
nothing at all of what is thus supposed to {>as8 through 
their hands. 

^' Sometimes a prc^sal is made and cried about the 
streets, that all who have a HtUe money in their chest 
should exchange it for a slip of exquiately manufec- 
tured paper, which wilt free you from all pecuniary 
care, and enable you to pass through hfe with ease and 
comfort. On thie morrow an order is published, com- 
pelling you to change this paper for another, much, 
better. On the following day you are deafened with 
the cry of a new paper, cancelling the two former ones. 
Tou are ruined I But long heads console you widi the 
assurance, that within a fortnight the newsmen will cry 
up some proposal more engaging. 

" You travel into one province of this empire, and pur- 
chase articles of food, drink, clothing, and lodging. 
If you eo into another province, you are obliged to 
pay duties upon all those commodities, as if you had 
just arrived from Africa. You enquire the reason of 



' • It need not be added, how much this, at once real and in 
ippary species of property, has increased in France andelsewheretj 
since the days of Voltaire.— T. 
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1)^18, iMtt ebtain no answer ; or if, from extraordinary 
.poUtenoss, any <»ie coodescends to notice yonr ques- 
tiw, he replies that yim come from a province reputed 
foreign, and that, consiequently, yon are obliged to pay 
for the convenience of commerce. In vain you puzzle 
ypuraelf to comprehend how the province of a kingdom 
C^n be deemed foreign to that kingdom. 

" On one particular occawon, while changing horses, 
filiding myself somewhat fatigued, I requested the post- 
timst^ to favour me with a glass of wine. ' I cannot 
let you have it,' sj^s he ; ' the superintendants of thirst, 
who are very considerable in number, and all of them 
remarkably sober, would accuse me of drinking to ex- 
cess, whiai would absolutely be my ruin.' * But drink- 
ing a single glass of wine,' I replied, * to repair a man's 
strength, is not drinking to excess ; and what diflbrence 
can it make whether that single glass of wine is taken 
by you or me V 

" ' Sir,' relied the man, ' our laws relating to thirst 
a]:e much more excell^it than you appear to think 
them. After our vintage is finished, physicians are 
appointed by the regular authorities to visit our cel- 
lars. They set aside a certain quantity of wine, such 
as they judge we may drink ccmsistently with health. 
A v**3 eaui of the year they retura; and if they con- 
ceive that we have exceeded their restriction by a single 
bottle* they punbih us with very severe fines ; and if 
we make the sligihtest resistance, we are sent to Tou* 
Ion to drink salt-w£^ter. Were I to give you the wine 
you ask, I should most certainly be charged with 
^2^ce$sive drinking. You must see to what danger 
I should be exposed from Ae supervisors of our 
health.'* 

^' I could notrefrain frooi astonishment at the exlst- 
€9ioe of suck a system; but my astonishment was no 
less on meetbj^ with a disconsolate smd mortified 
{deader, yfko inrormed me that he had just &en lost, i( 

_ ■? "• ' ■■ M . ■ ;. ■ ' II • ■ . .i Ill • ■ I I I i -irn m 

• The vexatious inconaUteaciet aw^ aiyiouilioi of .th» oM 
IVench regime are happily exposed by Vollaira at every oe/m* 
iiinit^jr. We hear much, by i;ote, of the horrors of the Freocb Re* 
▼bhition; no iniignifioaiit volume might be writtMi upo^ its 
liliiefitfc^T. 
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little beyond the nearest rivulet, a cause pi'ecisdy ainii- 
lar to one he had gained on this side of it. I «nder-« ' 
stood from him that, in his country, there are as many 
different codes of laws as there are cities. Hts conver- 
sation raised my curiosity. ' Our nation/ says he, 
* is so completely wise and enlightened, that notliing 
is regulated in it. Laws, customs, the rights of cort- 
porate bodies, rank, precedence, everything is arbi- 
trary ; all is left to the prudence of the nation.' 

'' I happened to be still in this same country when it 
became involved in a war with some of its neighbours. 
This war was nicknamed ' the Ridicule,* because there 
was much to lose and nothing to' be gained by it. I 
went upon my travels elsewhere, and jdid not return till 
the conclusion of peace, when the nation seemed to be 
in the most dreadful state of misery : it had lost its 
money, its soldiers, its fleets, and its commerce* I 
said to myself, its last hour is come; every thing, 
alas! must pass away. Here is a nation absolutely 
annihilated. What a dreadful pity ! for a great part 
of the people ,were amiable, industrious, and gay, 
after having been formerly coarse, superstitious, and 
barbarous. 

'' I was perfectly astonished, at the end of only two 
years, to find its capital and principal cities more of^u- 
lent than ever. Luxury had increased, and an air of 
enjoyment prevailed everywhere. I could not* com- 
prehend this prodigy; and it was only after I had exa- 
mined into the government of the neighbouring natioiui 
that I could discover the cause of what appeared so 
unaccountable. I found that the government of aU 
the rest was just as bad as that of this nation, and 
that this nation was superior to all the rest in industry. 

** A provincial of the country I am speaking of *was 
once bitterly complaining to me of all the grievances 
which,he laboured under. He wa& weU acquainted witb 
history. I asked him if he thought he *i^i0uld have 
been nap{»er had he lived a hundred years befbte; , 
whan his country was in a comparative state of bar- 
barism, and a atizen was liable to be hanged for 
having eaten flesh in Lent? He shook his head in the 
negative. Would you prefer the times of tiieehfl 
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warf^ viiich began at the death of Fraiiisis II.; or the 
timas of the defeats of St. Quiatin and Pavia ; or the 
long disorders attending the wars against the Enghsh ; 
or the feudal anarchy ; or the horrors of the second 
race of kings, or the barbarity of the first? At every, 
successive question he appeared to shudder more vio- 
lently. The government of the Romans seemed to 
him the most intolerable of all. '' Nothing can be 
worse," he said, " than to be under foreign masters." 
At last wa came to the druids. '^ Ah !*' he exclaimed, 
*^ I was quite mistaken : it is still worse to be governed 
by sanguinary priests." He admitted, at last, although 
with sore reluctance, that the time he lived in was, all 
things considered, the least intolerable and hateful.* 

SECTION IV. 

An eagle governed the birds of the whole country 
of Ornithia. He had no other right, it must be al- 
lowed, than what he derived from his beak and claws ; 
however, after providing liberally for his own repasts 
and pleasures, he governed as well as any other bird 
of jjrey. 

In his old age he was invaded by a flock of hungry 
vultures, who rushed from the depths of the north to 
scatter fear and desolation through his provinces* 
There appeared, just about this time, a certain owl, 
wha was born in one of the most scrubby thickets of 
the empire, and who had long been known under the 
name of luci-fugax, or light-hater. He possessed 
much cunning, and associated only with bats; and, 
while the vultures were engaged in conflict with the 
eagle^ our politic owl and his party entered with great 
adroitaess, in the character of pacificators, on that 
dq[2aitment (^ the air which was disputed by the com- 
ba^ts. 

.The ieagle and vultures, after a war of long duration, 

* An admirable lesson for a certain class <^f the sqiiirarchy, 
who prate with the appreciation and profundity of Hotspiu-'s star- 
Knrg, <^'*the wisdom of our ancestors," whenever, as the northern- 
Reii0w btice obserTed, some foHy of their posterity is to be de- 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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at laflt actuidly' referred tke cause of ccmleBtion to 
1^ owl, who, with his M^nm and imposuig physio|p- 
Aomy, was well formed to deceive them both. 

He persuaded the eagle and yultares to suffer their 
elaws to be a little pared, and just the point of thetr 
beak to be cut off, in order to bring about perfeet 
tieace and reconciliation. Before this tinie, the owl 
had always said to the birds, *' Obey the ^agle;" 
afterwards, in consequence of the invasion, he had 
said to them, " Obey the vultures." He now, how- 
ever, soon calls out to them, ^* Obey me only." The 
poor birds did not know whom to listen to: they 
were plucked by the eagle, the vultures, and the owl 
and bats. " Qui habet aures audiat" — " He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." 

SECTION V. 

*' I have in my possession a great number of catapulUs 
and balistee of the ancient Romans, whiA are cer- 
tainly rather worm-eaten, but would stiU do very well 
^s specimens. I have many water-qlockd^ but half of 
them probably out of repair and broken, some sepul- 
ohral lamps, and an old copper lAodel of a quia- 
quereme. I have also togas, pretextas, and laXiclMTtt 
in lead; and my predecessors established a society of 
tailors ; who, after inspecting andent monumenta, can 
make up robes tolerably^ awkwsurdly. For th^ae rea- 
sons thereunto moving us, after hearing the rqxirt of 
our chief antiquary, we do hereby appoint and ordaiii» 
that all the said venerable usages should be obsoved 
and kept up for ever; and every person, through the 
i^hole extent of our dominions, shall dress and thiak 
precisely as men dressed cmd bought in the time of 
Cnidus Ruiillus, proprietor of tke jEiroviace devolved to 
us by right," &c. 

It is represented to an offieer bek>n^&g to the de- 
partment whence thi» ediet issued, ^lat aU the e&giaes 
tnnmerated in it are become' useless. 
* ^ That the understandings and ihe inventioi^ of OMW- 
kind are every day makii^g new advtmces towaida per- 
fection ; and that it would be more judictous tO'foide 
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ahd gt^ern men by the reins in present use, than by 
those to which they Were formerly subjected^ 

That no person could be found to go on board the 
quinquireme of his most serene highness^ 

That his tailors might make as many laticlaves as 
they {leased, but that not a soul would puirchase one 
of them ; and that it would be worthy of his wisdom 
to condescend, in some small measure, to the manner 
of thinking that now prevailed amcHig the better sort 
of people in his own dominions. 

The officer above mentioned, promised to commu- 
nicate this representation to a clerk, who promised 
to speak ^out it to the referendaiy, who promised to 
mention it to his most serene highness whenever an 
opportunity ofii^ed. 

SECTIOK VI. 

Picture of the English Government. 

The establishment of a government is a matter of 
curious and interesting investigation. I shall not 
speak, in this place, of the great Tamerlane, or Timer- 
ling, because I am not precisely acquainted with the 
mystery of the Great Mogul's government. But we can 
see our wa^ somewhat more clearly into the administra- 
tion of affairs in England ; and 1 had rather examine 
that, than the administration of India ; as England, we 
are informed, is inhabited by men and not by slaves ; 
and in India, according to the accounts we have of it, 
there are many slaves and but few men» 

Let us, in the first place, view a Norman bastard 
seating himself upon the throne of England. He had 
about as much right to it as ^t. Louis had, at a later 
period, to Grand Cairo. But St. Louis had the mis- 
fortune not to begin with obtaining a judicial decision 
in favour of his right to Eg^t from the court of Rome; 
smd William the bastard failed not to render his cause 
legitimate and sacred, by obtaining, in confirmation of 
the rightfulness of his claim, a decree of pope Alex- 
ander II. issued without the opposite party having ol>- 
tained a hearing, and simply in virtue of the words 
-** Wiiatsoever ^ou shalt Imid on earth, shall be bowd 
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\n heaven." His competitor Harold, a perfectly legiM - 
mate monatc b, being thus bound by a decree ol Hist-' 
ten, William united to this virtue of the holy see an- 
other of far more powerful efficacy still, which was 
the victory of Hastings. He reigned, therefore, by the 
right of the strongest, just as Pepin and Clovis had 
reigned in France ; the Goths and Lombards in Italy ; 
the Visigoths, and afterwards the Arabs in Spain; 
the Vandals in Africa, and all the kings of the world 
in succession. 

It must be nevertheless admitted, that our bastard 
•possessed as just a title as the Saxons and the Danes, 
'jgHose title, again, was quite as good as that of the 
^fKohians. And the title of all these heroes in succes- 
sion was precisely that of " robbers on th^ highway," 
or, if you like it better^ that of foxes and pole-cats 
when they commit their depredations on the ferm-yard. 

All these great men were so completely highway 
robbers, that 'from the time of Romulus down to the 
buccaneers, the only question and concern were about 
the" spolia opima," the pillage and plunder, the cow? 
and oxen carried off by the hand of violence. Mer- 
cury, in the fable, steals the cows of Apollo; and in 
the Old Testament, Isaiah assigns the name of robber 
to the son whom his wife was to bring into the world, 
and who was to be an important and sacred type. 
That name was Mahershalalnashbaz, " divide speedily 
i the spoil." We have already observed, that the names 
of soldier and robber were often synonymous. 

Thus then did William soqu become king by divine 
right. William Rufus, who. usurped the crown over 
his elder brother, was also king by divine right, without 
any difficulty; and the same right attached after him 
to Henry, tne third usurper. 

The Norman barons who had joined at their own 
expense in the invasion of England, were desirous of 
compensation. It was necessary to grant it, and /or 
this purpose to make them great vaasals, and g^at 
officers of the crown. They became possessed pf the 
finest estates. It is evident that William, would n^lbsf* 
haa he dared^ have kept all to himself, and made dl 
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these lords his guards and lacqueys. But this would 
^ave been too dangerous an attempt He was obliged, 
thereibre, to divide and distribute. 

With respect to the Anglo-Saxon lords, there was no 
very easy way of killing, or even making slaves of the 
whole of them. They were permitted in their ow^ 
districts, to enjoy the rank and denomination of lords 
ef the manor, (seignieurs chatelains). They held of 
the great Nonnan vassals, who held of William. 

By this system everything was kept in equilibrium 
until the breaking out of the first quarrel. 

And what became of the rest of the nation ? The 
same that had become of nearly all the populatioi}^ d[^ 
Europe. They became serfs, or villeins. • A^i 

At length, after the frenzy of the crusades, thcT 
ruined princes sell liberty to the serfs of the glebe, who 
had obtained money by labour and commerce. Cities 
are made free, the commons are granted certain privi- 
leges ; and the rights of men revive even out of anar- 
chy itself. 

The barons were everywhere in contention with their 
kiqg, and with one another. The contention became 
everywhere a petty intestine war, made up out of num- 
berless minor civil wars. From this abominable and 
gloomy chaos appeared a feeble gleam, which enlight- 
ened the commons, and improved considerably their 
situation. 

Hie kings of England, being themselves great vas- 
sals of France for Normandy, and afterwards for 
Guienne and other provinces, easily adopted the usages 
of the kings from whom they held. The states of the 
realm were long made up, as in France, of barons and 
bishops. 

The English court of chancery was an imitation of 
the council of state, of which the chancellor of France 
was provident. The court of king's bench was formed 
t>tt the mo4el of the parliament instituted by Philip le 
Bel. The common pleas were like the jurisdiction of 
the chatelet. The court of exch^uer resembled that 
of the superintendants of the finances (generaux dcs 
finances) which became, in France, the court of aids. 

2 K 3 
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The maxim that the kind's domain is in alienable^ ig 
evidently taken from the system of French government. 

The right of the king of England to call on his sub- 
jects to pay his ransom, should he become a prisoner of 
war ; that of requiring a subsidy when he married his 
eldest daughter, and when he conferred the honour of 
knighthood on his son ; all these circumstances call to 
recollection the ancient usuages of a kingdom of which 
William was the chief vassal. 

Scarcely had Philip le Bel summoned the commons 
to the states-general, before Edward, king of England, 
adopted the like measure, in order to balance the great 
|)ower of the barons. For it was under this monarch's 
reign that the commons were first clearly and distinctly 
summoned to parliament. 

We perceive, then, that up to this epoch in the 
fourteenth century, the English government followed 
regularly in the steps of France. The two churches 
•are entirely alike ; the same subjection to the court of 
Rome ; the . same exactions which are always com- 
plained of, but, in the end, always paid to that rapa- 
cious court ; the same dissensions, somewhat more or 
less violent; the same excommunications; the same 
donations to monks; the same chaos; the same mix- 
ture of holy rapine, superstition, and barbarism. 

As France and England, then, were for so lone a 
a period governed by the same principles, or raUier 
without any principle at all, and merely by tisages of 
of a perfectly similar character, how is it that, at 
length, the two governments have become as different 
as those of Morocco and Venice ? ' 

It is, perhaps, in the first place to be ascribed to the 
circumstance of England,, or rather Great Britain, 
being an island, in consequence of which the king has 
been under no necessity of constantly keeping up a 
considerable standing army which might more fre- 
quently be employed against the nation itself than 
against foreigners. 

It may be farther observed, that the English appear 
to have in the structure of their minds something more 
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ftnn, more reflective, more persevering^, and, perhaps, 
more obstinate than some otheir nations. 

To this latter circumstance it may be probably attri- 
l>uted, that, after incessantly complaining of the court 
of Rome, they at length completely shook off its dis- 
•graceful yoke ; while a people of more light and volatile 
character has continued to wear it, affecting at the 
same time to laugh and dance in its chains. 

The insular situation of the English, by inducing the 
necessity and urging to the particular pursuit and 
practice of navigation, has probably contributed to the 
result we are here considering, by giving to the natives 
a certain sternness and ruggedness of manners. r 

These stem and rugged manners, which have madt 
their island the theatre of many a bloody tragedy, 
have also contributed, in all probability, to inspire a 
generous frankness. 

It is in consequence of this combination of opposite 
qualities that so much royal blood has been shed in the 
neld, and on the scaffold, and yet poison, in all their 
long and violent domestic contentions, has never been 
had recourse to ; whereas, in other countries, under 
priestly denomination, poison has been the prevailing 
weapon of destruction. 

The love of lib^ty appears to have advanced, and to 
have characterised the English, in proportion as they 
have advanced in knowledge and in wealth. All the 
citizens of a state cannot be equally powerful, but they 
may be equally free. And this high point of distinc- 
tion and enjoyment the English, by their firmness and 
intrepidity, have at length attained. 

To be frfee, is to be dependent only on the laws. 
The English, therefore, have ever loved the laws, as 
fathers love their children, because they are, or at least 
think themselves, the formers of them.* 

* Thi». 19 inost acutely discriminated on tb« part of Voltaire; 
there 19 pOMibly no people on earth who are more tenacioua for the 
preservation of the forms of law than the English, or who suffer 
'ilMipyanee^ rat>acitv; and inconvenience with so muoh patience 
mhn UfPfghSi That a great intelkclual^ country should go on, 
generation after generation, enduring the expense and delay 
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A goveniment like this could be established only at 
a late period ; because it was necessary long to strogr 
gle with p6vers which commanded respect, or at least, 
impressed awe ; — the power of the pope, the most terri- 
ble of all, as it was built on prejudice and ignorance; 
Ihe royal power ever tending to burst its proper boun- 
dary, and which it was requisite, however difficult, to 
restrain within it; the power of the barons, which was, 
in fact, an anarchy ; the power of the bishops, who, 
always mixing the sacred with the profane, left no 
means unattempted to prevail over both barons and 
kings. 

'Hie house of commons gradually became the im- 
pregnable mole, which successfully repelled those 
serious and formidable torrents. 

The house 6f , commons is, in reality, the nation; 
for the king, who is the head^ acts only for himself^ 
and what is called his prerogative. The peers are a 
parliament only for themselves ; f and the bishops only 
for themselves, in the same manner. 

But the house of commons is for the people, as every 
member of it is deputed by the people. The people are 
to the king in the propoition of about eight millions to 
unity. To the peers and bishops they are as eight 
milhons to, at most, two hundred. And these eight 
million free citizens are represented by the lower 
house. 

With respect to this establishment or constitution, 
— in comparison with which the republic of Plato is 
merely a ridiculous reverie, and which might be 

of a court of chancery, and allow litigation to be conducted on a 
principle which renders it an afTair of common sense and prodeooe 
to put up with losses of no inconsiderable amonnt, rather than 
commence an action, can only be accounted for on the idea of Vol- 
taire, that the English people imagine the law to be of their own 
making. In reference to criminal jurisprudence, the same atten- 
tion to form, and comparative indiffierence to substance, is often 
equally observable. Even this sort of tenacity is in no small de- 
gree beneficial, but might be much improved by a little more at- 
tention to tbt laws themselves. — ^T. 
• Voltaife means that they represent thttmselvts «Aft fike 
■ ^emr^ is certainly not as bene more largely expreMedf ^i»§mt^ 
however", may be another affaiTk-^T. 
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thought to have been invewted by Locke, or Newton, 
or IfaUey, or Archimedes, — it sprang, in fact, out of 
abuses of a most dreadful description, and such as are 
calculated to make human nature shudder. The inev- 
itable friction of this vast machine nearly proved its 
destruction in the days of Fairfax and Cromwell. 
Senseless fanaticism broke into this noble edifice, like 
a devouring fire that consumes a beautiful building 
.formed only of wood. 

In the time of William the Third it was rebuilt of 
.stone. Philosophy destroyed fanaticism, which con- 
vulses to their centre states even the most firm and 
powerful. We cannot easily help believing that a con- 
stitution which has regulated the rights of king, lords, 
and people, and in which every individual finds secu- 
rity, will endure as long as human institutions and 
concerns shall have a being. 

We cannot but believe also, that all states not estab- 
lished upon similar principles will experience revo- 
lutions. 

The English constitution has in fact arrived at that 
point of excellence, in consequence of which every man 
18 restored to those natural rights, which, in nearly all 
monarchies, they are deprived of. These rights are, entire 
liberty of person and property ; freedom of the press; the 
right of being tried in all criminal cases by a jury of 
independent men; the right of being tried only according 
to the strict letter of ^te law ; and the right of every 
man to profess, unmolested, what religion he chuses, 
while he renounces offices, which the members of the 
Anglican or established church alone can hold. These 
are denominated privileges. And, in truth, invaluable 
privileges they are in comparison with the usages of 
most other nations of the world ! To be secure on lying 
down that you shall rise in possession of the same 
property with which you retired to rest; that you shall 
not be torn from the arms of your wife, and fVom your 
children, in the dead of night, to be thrown into a 
dungeon or buried in exile in a desart; that, when 
Ming from the bed of sleep, you will have the power of 
publishing all your thoughts ; and that, if you are 
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accused of having either acted, spol^ii, or irrten 
wrongly, ^ou can be tried only according to Ian. 
These privileges attach to every one "who sets his foot 
on English ground. A foreigner enjoys perfect liberty 
to dispose of his property ancl person ; and, if accused 
of any offence, he can demand that half the jury ^all 
be composed of foreigners.* 

I will venture to assert, that, were the human raoe 
solemnly assembled for the purpose of making iaws, 
sucjh are the laws they would make for their security. 
Why then ^re they not adopted in other countries*? 
But would it not be equally judicious to ask, why cocoa^ 
nuts, which are brought to maturity in India, do not 
ripen at Rome? You answer, these cocoa-iiuts did net 
always, or for some time, come to maturity in England; 
that the trees have not been long cultivated^ that 
Sweden following her example planted and nursed 
some of them for several years, but that they did not 
thrive; and that it is possible to produce such fruit in 
other provinces, even in Bosnia and Servia. Try and 
plant the tree then. 

And you who bear authority over these benighted 
people, whether under the name of pacha, effendi, or 
mollah, let me advise you, although an unpromising 
subject for advice, not to act the stupid as well afi 
barbarous part of rivetting your nations in chains. 
Reflect, that the heavier jou make the people's yoke, 
the more completely your own children, who cannot all 
of them be pachas, will be slaves. Surely you wouM 
not be so contemptible a wretch as to expose your 
whol^ posterity to groan in chains, for the ssdce of en- 
joying a subaltern tyranny for a few days! Oh, how 

* It need not be remarked, that Vohaire occasionaUy oarried 
patiegyric to a great extent, in order to stimulate French attentioD, 
and render the public mind of France sensible of the national de- 
gradation under the existing system. In his days, England migl^t 
perhaps enjoy more liberty tnan any other nation on earth ; a 
lavourite theme of expatiation with certain jreasoners, when in tbe 
natural pursuance of the spirit of self-improvement which has 
made her so, some further amelioration is advocated. A sapient 
M. P. once quoted certain usages in Morocco, and called upon 
BritoQB to be tliankful.^T. 
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gmt «t present u the distaiice betweea «n Engiighman 
and a. Bosnian! 

SECTIOir VII. 

The lAixture naw existing in the government of 
England, — this concert between the conunons, the lords, 
and the king, — did not exist always. England was long 
a slave. She was so to the Romans, the Saxons, 
Danes, and French. William the Conqueror, in par- 
ticular, ruled her with a sceptre of iron. He disposed 
of the properties and lives of his new subjects like-an 
oriental despot ; he prohibited them from having either 
fire or candle in their houses after eight o'clock at 
night, under pain of death :* his object being either to 
prevent nocturnal assemblies among them, or merely, 
by so CG^ricious and extravagant a prohibition, to show 
bow far the power of some men can extend over others. 
Jt is true, that both before as well as after William the 
Conqueror, the English had pjarUaments ; they made a 
boast of them ; as if the assemblies ^en called parlia* 
ments, made up of tyrannical churchmen and baronial 
robbers, had been the guardians of public freedom and 
happiness. 

The barbarians, who, from the shores of the Baltic 
poured over the rest of Europe, brought with them 
the usage of states or parliaments, about which a 
vast deal is said and very little known. The kings 
were not despotic, it is true ; and it was precisely on^tms 
account that the people groaned in miserable slavery* 
The chiefs of these savages, who had ravaged France, 
Italy, Spain, and England, m^de themselves iponarchs* 
Their captains divid^ among themselves the estates of 
the vanquished. Hence, the margraves, lairds, barons, 
sod the whole series of the snbah^ tyrants, who often 
contested the spoils of the people with the monardis, 
recently advanced to the throne, and not very firmly 
fixed on it. These wefe all birds of prey, battling 
^widi ^e eagle, in order to suck the blood of w 

* A nMTttly antedated Irish lumtectioii ^ict.—T« 
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dovesl Every nation, instead of one good master, \aA 
a hundred tyrants. The priests soon took part in ^ 
contest. From time immemorial it had been the fate 
of the Gauls, the Germans, and the islanders of 
England to be governed by their druids and the chiefs 
of their villages, an ancient species of barons, bnt less 
tyrannical than their successors. These druids called 
themselves mediators between God and men; they 
legislated, they excommunicated, they had the power 
of life and death. The bishops graaually succeeded 
to the authority of the druids, und^ the Goth and 
Vandal government. The popes put themselves at 
their head ; and, with briefs, bulls, and monks, strudc 
terror into the hearts of kings, whom they sometimes 
dethroned and occasionally caused to be assassinated, 
and drew to themselves, as nearly as they were able, 
all the money of Europe. The imbecile Ina, one of 
the tyrants of the English heptarchy, was the first who, 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, submitted to pay St. Peter's 
penny (which was about a crown of our money) for 
every house within his territory. The whole island 
soon followed this example; England gradually became 
a province of the pope ; and the holy father sent over 
his legates, from time to time, to levy upon it his exor- 
bitant imposts. John, called Lackland, at length made 
a full and formal cession of his kingdom to his holi- 
ness, by whom he had been excommunicated; the 
barons, who did not at all find their account in this 
proceeding, expelled that contemptible king, and »ib- 
stituted in his room Louis VIIL father of St. Louis, 
king of France. But they soon became disgusted 
with the new-comer, and obliged him to recross the 
sea. , 

While the barons, bishops, and popes, were thus har* 
assing and tearing asunder England, where each of 
the parties strove eagerly to be the dominant one, the 
people, who form the most numerous, useful^ and vir- 
tuous portion of a conmiunity, consisting of those who 
study the laws and sciences, m^chants, artisans, and 
even peasants, who exercise at once the.moat important 
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tl|d tbe most despised of occups^iqas ;* the people, I 
say, were looked down upon equally by oM these coia- 
l&atants, as a species or beings inferior to maaki^d. 
Par indeed, at that time, were the commons from^ 
Ibaving the slightest participation in the govemrment: 
&ey were villeins, or serfs of the soil ; both their labour 
and their blood belonged to their masters^ who werei 
called " nobles." ' The greater number of men in Eu- 
rope were what they still continue to be in many parts 
of the world — the serfs of a lord, a species of cattle 
bought and sold together with the land^ It require^ 
centuries to get justice done to hun^nity; to produce 
an adequate impression of the odious and execrable 
nature of the system, according to which the many 
sow, and only the few reap ; an4 surely it may even 
be considered fortunate for France that the power of 
these petty robbers was extinguished there by the legi* 
iimate authority of kings, as it was in England by that 
of the king and nation united.. 

Happily, in consequence of tte convulsions of emj 
pii*es by the contests between sovereigns and nobles, 
the chains of nations are more or less relaxed. The 
barons compelled John (Lackland) and Henry HI. to 
grant the famous charter, the great object of which, 
jn reality, was to place the kmg in oependence oq 
the lords, but in which the rest of the nation was .a 
little favoured^ to induce it, when occasion might r^ 
quire, to range itself m the ranks of its -pretended pror 
tectors. This gi;eat charter, which is regarded as th^ 
>acred. origin pf English liberties, itself clearly .showp 
iow'very little liberty was understood. The very titl^ 
proves that the king considered himself absolute by 
rkht, and that the barons and clergy compiled him to 
abate his. claim to this absoliite power pnly by the ap- 
jplicatioh pf superior force. These are the words yfiiii 
which ^Magna CWta begins ; " We grant, of oiyr fre^ 
wQ^ the following privileges to the ipirchbishpps, bi^ps, 
abbots,' priors, and t}aroDS, o^ ouip , kingdoqi^,'* iz$. 
Throughout the articles of it, not a Wjpr4 is said of the 
iouse^f cpinmojif ; a prooti^^at it.didpot theq ex^, 

VOL. ill. * * * j^ ' 
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or 'tbAt it existed without power. The freemen of 
England are specified in it, a melancholy demonstra* 
tion that there were men who were not free. We per- 
ceivfe, from the thirty-seyenth article, that the pre- 
tended freemen owed service to their lord. Liberty of 
inch a description had but too strong a similarity to 
bondage. By the twenty-first article, the king ordains, 
Aat henceforward his officers shall not take away the 
horses and ploughs of freemen, without paying for 
them. Tliis regulation was considered by the people 
as true liberty, because it freed them from a greater 
tyranny. Henry VII. a successful warrior and poli- 
tician, who pretended gi-eat attachment to the barons, 
but who coraially hated and feared them, granted them 
permission to alienate their lands. In consequence of 
this, the villeins, who by their industry and skill accu- 
mulated property, in the course of time became pur- 
chasers of the castles of the illustrious nobles who had 
ruined themselves by their exttavagance, and, gra- 
dually, nearly all the landed property of the kingdom 
changed masters. 

The house of commons now advanced in power every 
day. The families of the old nobility became extinct 
in the progress of time ; and, as in England, correctly 
speaking, peers only are nobles, there would scarcely 
bave been any nobles in the country, if the kings had 
not, from time to time, created new barons, and kept 
Tip the body of peers, whom they had formerly so 
much dreaded, to counteract that of the commons, 
Tiow become too formidable. All the new peers, who 
compose the upper house, receive from the king their 
title and nothing more, since none of them have the 
property of the lands of which they bear the names. 
One is duke of Dorset, without possessing a single 
foot of land in Dorsetshire ; another is an earl under 
the name of a certain village, yet scarcely knowing 
t where that village is situated. Tney have power in the 
parliament, and nowhere «Ise. 

You hear no mention, in this country, of the higb, 
< middle, and low courts of justice^ nor of the right of 
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chase over the laxids of private citizens, who h%ve no 
right to fire a gun on their own estates.* 

A man is not exempted from paying particular taxes 
because he is a noble or a clergyman. All imposts 
are regulated by the house of commons, which, -al- 
though subordinate in rank, is superior in credit to 
that of the lords. The peers and bishops may reject a 
bill sent up to them by the commons, when the object 
IS to raise money, but they can make no alteration in 
it : they must admit it or reject it, without restriction. 
When the bill is confirmed by the lords, and assented 
to by the king, then all classes of the nation contrir 
bute. Every man pays, not according, to his rank 
(which would be absurd) but according to his. revenue. 
There is no arbitrary taille or capitation, but a real 
tax on lands. These were all valued in the reign 
of the celebrated king William. . The tax subsists still 
unaltiered, although the rents of lands have consider- 
ably increased : thus no one is oppressed, and no one 
complains. The feet of the cultivator are not bruised 
and mutilated by wooden shoes ; he eats white bread; 
be is well clothed. He is not afraid to increase his 
farming-stock, nor to roof his cottage . with tiles, lest 
the following year should, in consequence, bring witji 
it an increase of taxation. There are numerous farm- 
ers who have an income of about five or six hundred 
pounds sterling, and still disdain not to culUvate tlie 
land which has enriched them,. and on which they 
enjoy the blessing of freedom, 

SECTIOW VIII. 

llie reader well knows that in Spain, near the coast 
of Malaga, there was discovered, in the reign of 
Philip if. a small community, until then unknown, 
concealed in the recesses of the Alpuxarras mountains. 

^ The tamc^laws in England are certainly lets tyrannical thto 
19 «gme other eoumdes, but far from being worthy of a people who 
consider themselves free. — French Ed. t 

Well observed ; and as to the " less tyrannical," it is pro- 
teble that, in ^e way of comparison, they ar6 now more 
irr^T. 

l2^ 
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Thk ch£»n of inkccessible rocks id intersected by luxif^ 
riant valleys, and these valleys are still cultivated bjr 
^le descendants of the Moors, who were forced, for 
tibeir own happiness, to become diristians, or at least 
1x> appear such, 

Amorig' these Moors, as I was stating, there was, in 
the timer of Philip, a small society, irihabiting a valfey 
to which there existed no access but through caverns. 
'This valley h situated between Pitos and Portugos. 
The inhabitants of this secluded abode were afmo^t 
unknown to the Moors themselves. They spoke a 
language that was neither Spanish nor ArsJjic, and 
which wafe ihought to be derived from the aAcient 
Carthaginians, 

This society had but* little iricre^ased in niimbers; 
the reason alleged fpr which was that the Arabs, their 
neighbours, and before their time the Africans, were 
fn the practice of coming and taking from them thie 
young women. 

These poor and humble, but nevertheless happy 
people, had nevter heard any mentfoii of the christian, 
or the Jewish religion ; and knew Very little about that 
of Mahomet, not holding it in any e^taation. They 
offered up, from time immemorial, milk and fruits to 
i ststtne of Hercules. ITiisWas the amount of thar 
religion. As to other matters, they spent their days 
m indolence and inilocence. They were at length dis- 
covered by a famHiar of the inquisition. The grand 
inquisitor had the whole of them burnt. This is the 
sole event of their history. 

The hallowed, motives of their condemnation were, 
thkt they had never payed taxes, although, in fact, 
rioiJie had ever been demanded of theni, and they 
•"^^ere totally unacquainted with money; that they 
were not possessed of any bible, although they did 
not understand latin ; and that no person had b^fi at 
the pains of baptishig them. They were aH int«Sttd 
with the,San-benito, and broiled to death with becomio^ 
; ci5re!ri6ny. . • 

It is evident that this is a specimen of the true sys- 
tem of giDvernment ; nothing can so completely coh- 
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tobate to the content, harmony, and happiness of 
aociety.* 

GOURD OR CALABASH. 

This fruit grows in America on the branches of a 
.tvee as high as the tallest oaks. 

Thus, Matthew Garo, who is thought so wrong in 
Europe for finding fault with gourds creeping on the 
ground, would have been right in Mexico. He would 
hare been still more in the right in India, where cocoas 
are very elevated. This proves that we should never 
hasten to conclusions. What God has made, he has 
made well no doubt ; and has placed his gourds on 
the ground in our climates, lest, in falling from on 
high, they should break Matthew Garo's nose. 

The calabash will only be introduced here to show 
that we should mistrust Uie idea that all was made for 
man. There are people who pretend that the turf is 
only green to refresh the sight. It would appear, 
however, that it is rather made for the animals who 
nibble it, than for man to whom dog-grass and trefoi^ 
are useless. If nature has produced the trees in favour 
of some species, it is difficult to say to which she has 
given the preference. Leaves, and even bark, nourish 
a prodigious multitude of insects : birds eat their fruits, 
,dnd inhabit their branches, in which they build their 
industriously-formed 4ests, while the flocks repose 
ander their shades. 

The author of the Spectacle de la Nature pretends 
that the sea has a flux and reflux, only to facilitate the 
gmng out and coming in of our vessels. It appears 
that evep Matthew Garo re^isoned better ; the Mediter- 
ranean, on which so many vessels sail, smd which only 
has a tide in three or four places, destroys the opinion 
of this i^osopher. 

Let US enjoy what we have, without believing our^ 
aehes the centre and object of all things. 

• Yes, ukI ihjB oottntTyinen of Voltaire. ^re doing theii? bett 
siltoS|MUo.^T. 

' 2 L 8 
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GRACE. 



In person^and works, grape signiftes, not only that 
which is pleasing, but that which is attractive ; so that 
tiie ancients imagined that the gbddess of beauty ought 
never to appear without the graces. Beauty never ^Rfr- 
pleases, but it may be deprived of this secret charm, 
which invites us to regard it, and sentimentally at- 
tracts and fills the soul. Grace in figure, carriagev 
ftciidn^, and discourse, depends on its attractive 
tfte^it. A beautiful woman will have no grace, if het 
mouth be shut without a smile, and if her eyes display 
iko sweetness. The serious is not always graceful, be- 
cause unattractive, and approaching too near to the 
severe, which repels. 

A well-made man, whose cartriage is timid or con- 
strained j gait precipitate or heavy, and gestures awk- 
ward, has no gracefulness, because he has nothing 
gentle or attractive [n his exterior. The voice of a* 
orator which wants flexibility or softness, is without 
grace. 

It is the same in all the arts. Proportion- and beauty 
may not be graceful. It cannot be said that the pyra^ 
midB of Egypt are graceful ; it cannot be said that the 
-colossus of Rhodes is as much so as the Venus of 
Gnidua. All that is merely strong and vigorous 
exhibits! not the charm of grace. 

It would show but smidl acquaintsmce with Michael 
Angelo and Caravaggio to attribute to them the grace 
of Albano. The sixth book of the Eneid is sublime; 
the fourdi has more grace. Some of the gallant oden 
of Horace breathe gracefulness, as some of his epiotleB 
cultivate reason. 

It seeins, in general, that the little and pretty of ail 
kinds are more susceptible of grace than the large. A 
-Aineral oradba, a tiragedy, ot a sermon, are bibdly 
praised, if they are only honoured witii tfee ^tket eC 
graeeAil« 

It is not good for any kmd of work to be oppoited to 
-race, for its opposite is rudeness, barbarity^ and *y- 
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ness. The Hercules of Fiarnese sbould not have the 
gracefulness of the ApoUo of Belvidere and of Antinous, 
but it is neither rude nor clumsy. The burning of 
TfOy, in Virgil, is not described with the graces of an 
ftl%y of Tibulhis,' it pleases by stronger beauties- 
A work^ then, may be deprived of grace, without bein^ 
hi the least disagreeable. The terrible, or horrible, 
in description, is not to be graceful, neither should 
it solely affect its opposite ; for if an artist, whatever 
branch he may cultivate, only expresses frightful things, 
and softensthem not by agreeable contrasts, he will repel- 

Grace, in painting and sculpture, consists in softness 
of outline and harmonious expression ; and paintings 
next to sculpture, has grace in the unison of parts, and of 
figures which animate one another, and which become 
agreeable by their attributes and their expression. 
' Graces of diction, whether in eloquence or poetry, 
depend on choice of words and harmony of phrases, 
and still more upon delicacy of ideas and smiilmg des- 
criptions. The abuse of grace is a^eetation, as the 
■abuse of the sublime is absurdity : all perfection rs^ 
nearly a fault. 

To have grace applies equally to persons and thing*. 
This dress, this work, or that woman, is graceful. 
What is called a good grace, applies to manner alone; 
She presents herself with good grace. He has done 
that which was expected of him with a good grace. 
To possess the graces : — This woman has grace in her 
carriage, in all that she says and does.* 

To 6btain grace is, by metaphor, to obtain pardon,' as 
to grant grace is to pardon. We make grace of one 
^hing by taking away all the rest. ' The Commissioners 
^ook all his effects and made him a gift (a grace) of hh 
money. To grant graces, to diffuse graces, is the finest 
^privilege of the sovereignty; it is to do g6od by son^s- 
tbing more than justice.f To have any one s good 

: • Lord Chesterfield lias<xn9pleitely tngliciMd this phra8e.--T^ 
•f It is scarcely necessary to observe that this paragraph applies 
,on)y partially to the English language. (hadlBSt speaking of contf- 
nentat sovereignty, principally signl^' refeissionsorthatwhich irtight 
•^av« bfeeii^Urfmed or exacted) fiitheir penally or. otherwise.— tT, ' 
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graces, is usually said in relation to a superior : to ha?e 
a lady's good graces, is to be her favourite lover. To ht 
in grace, is said of a courtier who has been in disgrace; 
^— we should not allow our happiness to depend on the 
one, or our misery on the other. Graces, in Oreek, axe 
*'c9iarites :' a term which signifies amiable. . 

The graces, divinities of antiquity, are one of the most 
beautiful allegories of the Greek mythology. As this 
mythology always varied according eitiier to the imagi*- 
nation of the poets, who were its theologians, or to & 
customs of the people, the number, names, and attri- 
butes of the graces often change : but it was at last 
agreed to fix them to the number of three, Aglaia^ 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne, that is to say, sparling 
blooming, mirthful. They were always near Venus. No 
veil should cover their charms. They preside ov» 
favours, concord, rejoicings, love, and even elo- 
quence ; they were the sensible emblem of all that can 
render life agreeable. They were painted dancing and 
holding hands ; apd every one who entered their tem- 
ples was crowned with flowers. Those who have con- 
demned the fabulous mythology, should at least ac- 
knowledge the merit of these lively fictions, which 
announce truths intimately connected with the felicity 
of mankind. 

GRACE (OfV 

SECTION I. 

This term, which signifies favour or privilege, is 
employed in this sense by theologians. They call 
grace a particular operation of God on mankind, to 
render them just and happy. Some have admitted 
universal grace, that which God gives to all men, thoiu^ 
mankind, according to them, with the exception of a 
very small number, will be delivered to eternal flames : 
odiers admit grace towards christians of their com- 
munion only; and lastly, others only for the elect of 
that communion. 

It is evident that a general grace, which leaves the 
universe in vice, error, and eternal misery> is not |i 
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grace, a favour, or privilege, but a contradiction in 
temk. 

Particular grace, according to theologians, is either 
in the first pkce " sufficing", which if resisted, suf- 
fices not, — resembling a pardon given by a king to a 
criminal, who is nevertheless delivered over to the 
punishment; or " efficacious," when it is not re- 
sisted, although it may he resisted; in this case, thej^ 
just resemble famished guests to whom are presented 
delicious viands, of which they will surely eat, though, 
in general, they may be supposed at liberty not to 
eat; or " necessary," that is, unavoidable, being 
noting more than the chain of eternal decrees and 
events. We shall take care not to enter into the long 
arid appalling details, subtleties, and sophisms, wim 
•which these questions are embarrassed. The object 
of this dictionary is not to be the vain echo of vain 
disputes. 

St. Thomas calls grace a substantial form, and the 
Jesuit Bouhours names it a je ne sais <][uoi; this is 
perhaps the best definition which has ever been given 
of it. ^ 

If the theologians had wanted a subject on which 
to ridicule Providence, they need not have taken any 
other than that which they have chosen. On one side, 
the Thomists assure us that man, in receiving effica- 
cious grace, is not free in the compound sense, but 
that he is free in the divided sense ; on the other, 
the Molinists invent the medium doclrine of God 
•and <5ongruity, Arc. and imagine exciting, preventing, 
concomitant, and co-operating grace. 

Let us quit these bad, but seriously-constructed 
'jokes of the theologians; let us leave the " ' 
ea6h consult his common sense; when h 
'all tliese teasoners have sagaciously d< 
selves, because they have reasoned upc 
evidently ftilse. They have supposed 
'ujioft particular views ; now an eternal 
general, immutable, and eternal laws, is 
'bring; a phantom, a god of fable. 

Why, in all religions, on which men pique thenl- 
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selves on reasonings have theologians been f^xpf^ to 
admit this grace which they do not comprehend ? It 
is, that they would have salvation confined to their 
own sect, and further, they would have this salvatioiL 
divided among those who are the most submissive to 
themselves. These particular theologians, or chi^ 
of parties, divide among themselves. The mussulotaa 
doctors entertain similar opbions and similar disputes., 
because they have the same interest to actuate them'; 
but the universal theologian, that is to say, th^ true 
philosopher, sees that it is contradictory for nature to 
act on particular or single views ; that it is ridiculous 
to imagine God occupying himself in forcing one man 
in Europe to obey him, while he leaves all the Asmtic^ 
untractable; to suppose him wrestling with another 
man who sometimes submits, and sometimes disari^s 
him, and presenting to another a help, which is nevei^ 
theless useless. Such grace, considered in a true poii^t 
of view, is an absurdity. The prodigious mass of books 
composed on this subject, is often an exercbe of in- 
tellect, but always the shame of reason. 

SECTION 11. 

All nature, all that exists, is the grace of God ; he 
bestows on all animals the grace of form and nouri^ 
ment. The . grace of growing seventy feet high is 
granted to the fir, and refused to the reed. He gives 
to man the grace of thinking, speaking, and know- 
ing him ; he grants me the grace of not understanding 
a word of all that Tournelli, Molina, and Soto, &c. 
have written on the subject of grace. 

The first who has spoken of efficacious and gra- 
tuitous grace is, without contradiction. Homer. ThiA^ 
may be astonishing to a bachelor of theology, whd^ 
knows no author but St. Augustin; but, if ^ 
reads the third book of the lUad,' he will see ^at* 
Paris says to his brother Hector: " If the gGriateive 
given YOU valour, and me beauty, do not ire^oaeh'' 
me with the presents of the beautiful Venusr no gift 
of the gods is despicable, it does not dcpead upc^ 
man to obtain them." - — -- — 
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Notliingis more positive than this passage. If we 
ftirthfer reiiiark that Jupiter, according to his pleasure, 
gave the victory sometimes to the Greeks, and at 
others to the Trojans, we shall see a new proof, that 
all was done by grace from on high. Sarpedon and, 
afterwards, Patroclus are barbarians, to whom by turns 
graoe has been wanting. 

. There have been philosophers who were not of the 
opinion of Homer. They have pretended that general 
providence does not immediately interfere with the 
affairs of particular individuals; that it governs all by 
universal laws ; that Thersites and Achilles were equal 
before it, and that neither Chalcas nor Talthybius 
ever had versatile or congruous grace. 

According to th^se philosophers, the dog-gra^s and 
the oak, the mite and the elephant, man, the elements 
and stars, obey invariable laws, which God, as im- 
mutable, has established from all eternity.* 

SECTION III. 

If any one came from the bottom of bell, to say to us 
on the part of the devil — Gentlemen, I must inform 
you, that our sovereign lord has taken all mankind 
for his share, except a small number of people who 
live near the Vatican, and its dependencies; — we 
should all pray of this deputy to inscribe us on the 
list of the privileged ; we should ask him, what we 
must do to obtain this grace. 

If he answered, You cannot merit it, my master 
has made the list from the beginning of time ; he has 
.only listened to his own pleasure, he is continually 
occupied in making an infinity of pots-de-chambre, 
and some dozen gold vases; if you aire pots-de-cham»- 
bre, 80 much the worse for you. 

At these fine words we should use our pitchforks, 
.to send the aijpbaasador back to hi3 master. 

This is, however, what we have dared to impute to 
Qod-^to the eternal and sovereignly g^d being! 

Man has been always reproached wi^ having made 
God in his own image. Homer has been condemned 

■III ■■■■^■■■11 .■■!■ ■■ '■ i^^M^I^ 11 I I i> 

* See PRonDEM CB. 
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(or having transported all the vicqs aod foities 6f edf& 
into heaven. Plato, who has thus justly reproached 
him, has not hesitated to call him a blasphemer; while 
we, a hundred times more thoughtless, hardy, and 
bl2^plieming than this Greek, who did not understand 
<^nyentinal langpuage^ devoutly accuse God of a thing 
of which we have never accused the worst of men* 

It is said that the king of Morocco, Muley Ismael, 
had five hundred children. What woul^ you say; if a 
marabout of Mount Atlas related to you that 1^ wise 
and good Muley Ismael, dining with his family,, 9tt the 
close of the repast, spoke thus? — 

I am Muley Ismael, who have begotten you for my 
glory, for I am very glorious. I love you very tenderly, 
I shelter you as a hen coyers her chick^is ; I have 
decreed that one of my young^t children shall have the 
kingdom of Tafilet, and that another shall possess 
Morocco; and for my other dear children, to the number 
of four hundred and ninety-eight, I order that one half 
«hall be tortured, and the other burnt, for I 2Uoa the 
Lord Muley Ismael. You would assuredly take the 
marabout for the greatest fool that Afi-ica ever pro-^ 
4uced ; but if three or four thousand marabouts, wefl 
entertained at your expense, were to repeat to you the 
same story, what woidd you -do? would you not be 
tempted to make them fast upon bread and water until 
Ihey recovered their senses? 

You will allege that ray indignation is reasonable 
Enough against the supra-lapsarians, who believe tJiaf 
the king of Morocco only begot these five hundred 
children for his glory ; and that he had always the in- 
tention to torture and bum them, except two, who 
were destined to reign. 

But I am wrong, you say, against the infralapsarians, 
inrho avow. that it Was not the first intention of Mtttey 
Ismael to cause his children to perish ; but, that having 
foreseen that they would be of no use, he ^ou^ that 
he should be aqung as a good ^tiier in getting Tid of 
them by torture and fire. 

' Ah, supralapsarians,^ infralapsarians^ fVee-gractans, 
sufficers, efficacianS;jansenists, and mc^linists^ become 
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ibeii, and no longer trouble the earth with such a^jsurd 
tind abominable fooleries. 

SECTION IV. 

Holy consultors of modem Rome, illustrious and in- 
fallible theologians, no one has more respect for your 
divine decisions than myself; but if Paulus Emilius, 
Scipio, Gato, Cicero, Ccesar, Titus, Trajan, or Marcus 
Aurelius revisited that Rome to which they formerly did 
»ttch credit, you must confess that they would be a little 
astonished at your decisions on grace. What would 
they say if they heard speak of healthful grace accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, and medicinal grace according to 
Cajetan ; of exterior and interior gi^ace, of free, sanctify- 
ing, co-operating, actual, habitual, and efficacious 
grace, which is sometimes inefficacious ; of the sufficing 
which sometimes does not suffice, of the versatile and 
congruous ; — would they really comprehend it more than 
you and I? 

What need would these poor people have of your in- 
structions ? I fancy I hear them say : — 

Reverend fathers, you are terrible genii; we fool- 
ishly thought that the eternal being never conducted 
himself by particular laws like vile human beings, but 
by general laws, eternal like himself. No one among 
us ever imagined that God was like a senseless master, 
who gives an estate to one slave and refuses food 
to another; who' orders one with a broken arm to knead 
a loaf, and a cripple to be his courier. 

All is grace on the part of God ; he has given to the 
globe we inhabit the grice of form ; to the treeS;^ the 
grace of making them grow ; to animals, that of feeing 
them ; but will you say, because one wolf finds in his 
road a lamb for his supper, while another is dying 
with hunger, that God had given the first wolf a par^ 
jticular grace? Is it a preventive gritce to cause on^ 
oak to grow in preference to another, in which sssp is 
waciititig? If throughout nature all being is submitted 
to g^nmd Uws, how can a single species of animals 
avoid conforming to them ? 
V Why should the absolute master of all be more 

VOL. III. 2 M 
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oceupied in dbr^cting the interior of ft nngle maa ihftii 
in conducting the remainder of entire nature. Byi^Hit 
caprice would he change something in die heart of a 
Courlander or a Biscayan, while he changes nothing 
in the general laws which he ha» imposed upon all &e 
stars. 

What a pi^ to suppose that he is conttnnally making, 
defacing, and renewing our sentimentsl And what au- 
dacity in us to believe omrsdves excejpted from dl 
beings. And fUr^er, is it not only for those yAkO con- 
fess that these changes are imagined? A Savoyard, a 
Bevgamask, on Monday, will have the g^ce to have a 
mass said for twelve sous ; on Tuesday he will go to ^ 
tavern and have no grace ; on Wednesday he wiU have 
a oo-^operating^race which will eondiust him to confe»- 
sion, but he will not have the dficacicms giuce of perfiict 
contrition ; on Thursday there will be a sufficing graic^ 
which will not «^uflice,' as- has been already said. God 
will labour in the head of this Bergamask-^-sometimes 
strongly, sometimes weakly, while me rest of the earth 
will no way conceni him! He wiH not dtigs to meddle 
with the interior of the indians and Chinese! If you 
|H>ssess a grain of reason, r^erend fathers, do you not 
ifind thia s^tem prodigiously ricttcolous ? 

Poor miserable man! beWd thi& oak which xeven 
its head to ^ donds, and this reed which bends ht ito 
feet; you do not say that efitcacion* graco haa beett 
given to the oak, and withheld fiPMn ^ reed. Raise 
your eyes to heaven ; see ^e etem^ Demionrgoe 
^rtaling millions of worlds, which gcavitete towards 
Me another by general aaa eternal lamsi Se^ tbe 
same light rejected from the sun to Saturn, and firofea 
Saturn to us ; and in this giant of m» many stars, urg^ 
oMr«rd in their rapid courser in ^^ generai obediimoa 
of allnatuBe, iaie to beUeve, if yo^ can, tiuit God is 
oeoi^pied in gividg a versatile glace to s!flrt»rinier68ft, 
or a concomitant oni^ to sister A^|;tiet. 

Atom,'—to whicltaaotfaer'fbi^h'atDmlias kaidv tkai 
the Eternal hem pardcularlawsr in iome jftdms of'tlq 
neighbourhood; that hegives hit|;nice totiiat eduB aad 
lelwea it t& this ; diftt ludt air hadaot grtice yesteiQiy 
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dkfldl have it to-morrow i-^t&pesiX not tlas folly. God 
iMVi'iaade the ifmiversq, and create* not new winds to 
remove a few straws in one corner of the ^iniverse. 
•Theologians are like the combatants in Homer, who 
believed that the gods were sometimes armed for and 
sometimes against them. Was not Homer eonsidered 
a pdety he would be deemed a blasphemer. 

It is Mareun Aiirelius that speaks and not I ; for 
Ood, who ^inspires you, has given me grace to believe 
;all that yon say, all that you have said, and all that 
yoa will. say. 

GRAVE— GRAVITY. 

G!aAVE^ in its mord meaning, always Corresponds 
•with its physical one ; it expresses something of weight: 
ikiVLSy we say — a person, an author, or a maxim of 
weight, fc»r a grave person, author, or maxim. The 
^rave is to the serious what the lively is to the agree- 
-able. It is one de^ee more of the same thing, and 
that degree a considerable one. A man may be se- 
rioos by temperament, and > even from want of ideas. 
He is grave, either from a sense of decorum, or from 
Inving ideas of depth smd importance, which induce 
gravity. There is a -difference between being grave 
-and being a grave man. It is a fault to be unseason- 
ably grave. -He who is grave in society is seldom 
mueh sought for; but a grave man is one who ac- 
quires ififluence tmd authority more by his real wisdom 
•oian his external carriage. 

Tarn pietate gravem ac itieritis si forte yirum quern 
Gontpez^re, silent, adrestisqne auribus ad^tant. 

YiRfiiL's JBneid, book i. in. 
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aversion. We do not easily pardon those who wiA to 
impose upon us by this air of consequence and self- 
sufficiency. 

The duke of Rochefoucauld said, " Gravity is a mys^ 
teriousness of body assumed ia order to conceal de- 
fects of mind."* Without investigating whether the 
phrase '' mysteriousness of body" is natural and judi- 
cious, it is sufficient to observe that the remark is ap 
plicable to all who affect gravity, but not to those who 
merely exhibit a gravity suitable to Uiq office they bold, 
the place where they are, or the business in which they 
are engaged. 

A grave author is one whosp opinions relate to mat- 
ters obviously disputable. We never apply the term to 
one who has written on subjects which admit no 
doubt or controversy. It would be ridiculous to call 
Euclid and Archimedes grave authors. 

Gravity is applicable to style. Livy and de Thou 
have written with gravity. The same observation can- 
not with propriety be applied to Tacitus, whose object 
was brevity, and who has displayed malignity; still 
less can it be applied to cardinal de Retz, who some- 
times infuses into his writings a misplaced gaiety, and 
sometimes even forgets decency. 

The grave style declines all sallies of wit or plear 
santry : if it sometimes reaches the sublime, if on any 
particular occasion it is pathetic, it speedily returns to 
the didactic wisdom and noble simplicity which habi- 
tually characterise it: it possesses strength without 
daring. Its greatest difficulty is to avoid monotony. 

A grave affair (affaire), a grave case (cas), is used 
rather concerning a criminal than a civil process. A 
grave disease implies danger. 

GREAT— GREATNESS. 

Of the Meaning of these Words. 

Great is one of those words which are mast fre- 
quently used in a moral sense, and with the least con- 

* Shaftesbury, still better, calls ** gravity of the essence oifiol- 
posture." 
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irf^6rat]0ii and judgfment. Great man, great genius, 
great captain, great phibsopber, great poet ; w6 m«an 
by this language *'*one who has mc exceeded ordinary 
mtuts/' But, as it is difficult to define thdse limits, the 
epithet great is often applied to those Who possess only 
niediocrity. 

Tliis term is less vague and doubtful when applied 
t6 niaterial than to moral subjects. We know what is 
meant by a great storm, a great misfortune, a great 
ifisettse, great property, great misery. 

Theterm large (gros) is sometimes used with respect 
to subjects of the latter description, that is, material 
ones, as equivalent to great, but never with respect to 
moral subjects. We say large property for great 
wealth, but not a large captain for a great captain, or 
a large minister for a great minister. Great financier 
means a man eminently skilful in matters of national 
teance; but gros financier expresses merely a man 
who has become wealthy in the department of finance. 

Hie great man is more difficult to be defined than 
die great artist. In an art or profession, the man who 
has far distanced his rivals, or who has the reputation 
df having done so, is called great in his art, and ap- 
pears, therefore, to have required merit of only one 
d^cription, in order to obtain thisf eminence ; but the 
great man must combine different species of merit* 
GoBzatva, surnamed the great captain, who observed 
that " the web of honour was coarsely woven,^ was 
B%ver called a great man. It is more easy to name 
those to whom this high distinction should be refuse'd, 
liidEn those to whom it should be granted. The deno- 
ffiinalitfn' appears to imply some great virtues. All 
agree that Cromwell was the most intrepid general, the 
most profound statesman, the man best qualified to 
edndubt a party, a parliament, or an army, of his' day ; 
yet no Writer ever gives him the title of ^reat man ; 
Deicatisey aldMmgh'he possessed giieat qualities, ke po4- 
"sessed not a single great virtue. 

lliis title «eems to M\ to^the lot only of the small 
itvBib^r of JiWR who have been distingwriied at once 
by-vkHres.^zertioiis^ andsuoeess. I&cce^s isestietil- 

2m 3 
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tialy because the man who is always unfortunate. is sQijji* 
posed to be so by his own fault. 

Great (grand), by itself, expresses some dignity* In 
Spain it is a high and most distinguishing appellative 
(grandee) conferred by the king on those whom he 
wishes to honour. The grandees are covered in the 
presence of the king, either before speajking to him, or 
after having spoken to him, or while taking their seats 
with the rest. 

Charles the Fifth confirmed the privileges of grair 
deeship on sixteen principal noblemen. That eipperor 
himself afterwards granted the same honours to many 
others. His successors, each in his turn, have added 
to the number. The Spanish grandees have long 
claimed to be considered of equal rank and dignity 
with the electors and the princes of Italy. At the court 
of France they have the same honours as peers. 

The title of great has been always given, in France, 
to many of the chief officers, of the crown — as great 
seneschal, great master, great, chamberlain, great 
equerry, great pantler, great huntsman, great falconer, 
&c. These titles were given them to distinguish thar 
pre-eminence ab9ve the persons serving in the same 
departments under them. The distinction is not given 
to the constable, nor to the chancellor, nor to the 
marshals, although the constable is the cl^ef of all the 
household officers, the chancellor the second perscm in 
the state, and the marshal the second officer in the 
army. The reason obviously is, that they had no 
deputies, no vice-constables, vice-marshals, vipe-chaa- 
ceilors, but officers under another denomination, who 
executed their orders, while the great steward, great 
chamberlain, and great equerry, &c. had stewards, 
chamberlains, and equerries, &c. under them. 

Great (grand) in connection with seigneur, *^ great 
lord," has a signification more extensive and uncertain. 
We give this title of grand seigneur (seignor) to the 
Turkish sultan, who aMutmes that of paaba,- to ;v»hich 
the expression grand ^ignor does not correspond. 
The expression "un grand," a " great nwm," is iiied in 
speaking of a man pf distinguish^ birtb» inTe«(ed .with 
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djg&ities, but it is used only by the common people. A 
person of birth or consequence never applies the term 
td any one. As the words great lord (grand seigneur) 
are commonly applied to those who unite birth, dig- 
nity, and riches, poverty seems to deprive a man of 
the right to it, or at least to render it inappropriate or 
ridiculous. Accordingly, we say a poor gentleman, 
but not a poor grand seigneur. 

Great (grand) is different from mighty (puissant). 
A man may at the same time be both one and the 
other, > but puissant implies the possession of some 
office of power and consequence. " Grand" indicates 
more show and less reality : the " puissant" commands, 
the " grand" possesses honours. 

There is greatness (grandeur) in mind, in sentiments, 
in manners, and in conduct. The expression is not 
used in speaking of persons in the middling classes of 
society, but only of those who, by their rank, are 
bound to show nobility and elevation. It is perfectly 
true, that a man of the most obscure birth and connecr 
tions may have more greatness of mind than a mo- 
narch. But it would be inconsistent with the usual 
phraseology to say, " that merchant or that farmer 
acted greatly *' (avec grandeur) ; unless, indeed, in very 
particular circumstances, and placing certain charac- 
ters in striking opposition, we should, for example, 
make such a remark as the following : — " The cele- 
brated merchant who entertained Charles the Fifth in 
his own house, and lighted a fire of cinnamon wood 
with that prince's bond to him for fifty thousand ducats, 
displayed more greatness of soul than the emperor." 

The title of "greatness" (grandeur) was formerly given 
to various persons possessing stations of dignity. French 
clergymen, when writing to bishops, still call them 
" your greatness." Those titles, which are lavished by 
sycophancy, and caught at by vanity, are now little 
used. . ' 

Haughtiness is often mistaken for greatness (gran- 

deup.) He who is ostentatious of greatness, displays, 

vamty. But cme becomes weary and exhausted with 

. vfriting about greatness. According to the lively re- 
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marie of Mofttaigne," we cannot o|>tam it, let us tliere^ 
fore take our revenge by abusing it'* 

GREEK. 

Observations upon the Extinction of the Greek Language 
at Marseilles, 

It 18 exceedingly strange that, as Marseilles was 
founded by a Greek colony, scarcely any vestige of tte 
Greek language is to be found in Provence, Langue- 
*doc, or any district of France; for we cannot con- 
sider as Greek the terms which were taken, at a cam- 
paratively modem date, from the Latins, and which had 
been adopted by the Romans themselves , from the 
Greeks so many centuries befcnre. We received those 
only at second hand. We have no right to say diatwe 
abandond the word Got for that of 'Hieos, rather than 
that of Deus, from which, by a barbarous termiliation, 
we have made Dieu. 

It is clear that the Gauls, having received the Latin 
language with the Roman laws, and having afterwards 
received from those same Romans the christian religion, 
adopted from them all the terms whidi were con- 
nected with that religion. These same Gauls did not 
acquire, until a very late period, the Ghreek terms 
which relate to medicme, anatomy, and surgery. 

After deducting all the words ori^ally Greek 
which we have derived through the Lalm, and dl the 
anatomical and medical terms which were, in xx)nipa- 
rison, so recently acquired^ Ihere is scarcely anytlmig 
left; for surely, to derive "j^reger** from "bnius,'' 
rather than from "abreviare;" "acier^iifom "^od,** 
rather dsan fiom '*^acies ; " " acre" from " agros,** ta- 
ther Aan from "ager ;" and " aile'' ficom ♦*ity," rather 
tiisnivom ^^ala;''-^this, I say^ would mxotlfbefetUfcQy 
ridiculous. ' 

^me have eveii <gone so far as to «ay ^ftat^* ome- 
lette'' coBGkes from ^ omeilaton,'* because ''meU,'''fai 
Gbeek, signtftes honey, and ^'ooa,*' an egjg. .|ii Ike 
^ Garden of Gredc Roots/' there it aviore^ettiilMu de* 
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rivation still : it is pretended that " diner" (dinner) 
comes from " deipnein," which signifies supper. 

As some may be desirous of possessing a list of the 
Greek words, which the Marseilles colony might intro- 
duce into the Gauls, independently of those which 
came through the Romans, we present the following 
one : — 

Aboyer, perhaps from bauzein, 
. Affire, agffreux from afronos. 

Agacer, perhaps from anaxein. 

Alali, a Greek war-cry. 

Babiller, perhaps from babazo, , 

Balle, from hallo, 

Bas, from batys. 

Blesser, from the aorist of blapto 

Bouteille, from boutiis. 

Bride, from bryter, 

Brique, from bryka. 

Coin, from gonia, 

Colere, from chole, 

Colle, from colla 

Couper, from copto 

Cuisse, perhaps from ischis, 

Entraille, from entera 

Ermite, from eremos. 

Fier, iromjiaroi 

Gargarizer, from gargarizein. 

Idiot, from idiotes. 

Maraud, from miaros, 

Moquer, from mekeuo. 

Moustache, from mustax 

Orgueil, from orge. 

Page, from pais. 

Siffler, perhaps from siffloo. 

Tuer, thuein. 

I am astonished to find so few words remaining of a 
language spoken at Marseilles, in the time of Augustus, 
in all its purity; and I am particularly astonished to 
find the greater number of the Greek words preserved 
in Provence, signifying things of little or no utility, 
while tho^e used to express things of the first necessi^ 
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Bad importance are uttei^y- lost We have sot a «i«g^ 
one remaining that st^ifies land, sea, sky, the-Mn^li^ 
moon, rivers, or the prmoipal pans of the human heAji 
^le vrords nsed for which mignt have heeo eiq^e^tsd to 
be transmitted down from the beginning through evfStj 
Mcceeding age. Perhaps we muttt attribate ^ M»e 
of this to the Visigoths^ the Burgundians, and tk^ 
Franks; to the horrible barbarism of all thote nstttons 
which laid waste the Roman canpife, a barfeaiism^ of 
which so many traces |tet MHiain. . ., l* 

Gl^^ARANTEte. 

A GUARANTEE is a person who rendera himself 
responsiUe to another for some^mig, and who isbonnd 
to secure him in the enjoyment of it. The word 
(garant) is derived from the Celtic land Teutonic ** war- 
rant/' In all the words which we ^ve retained/from 
those ancient languages we have o|ianged ibe m mto 
g« Among the greater number of the nations of the 
north, warrant still signifies assurance, gnacanta^; and 
in this sense it means^ in English, an order of the 
king, as si^ifying the pledge of the king, 'W^nin 
the middle ages kings concladed treaties, they were 
guaranteed on both sides by a considerable namber.of 
knigh^, who bound themselves by oath to see that the 
treaty was observed, uid>evni when a superior edocalion 
qualified them to do so, which sometunns hsq^»ened, 
signed their names to it. When ^ emperor Ftederic 
Barbarossa ceded so many rights to pope Alexaiider 
IIL at the celebrated copgraas of Venice, in lll?^ the 
emperor put his seal to the instrument which th^ po^pe 
ana cardinals signed. Twelve prinoea. of the emke 
guaranteed the treaty by an oath npon the gospel; but 
none of them signed it. It is not said that the doge of 
Venice guaranteed that peace which was concluded in 
his palace. 

When Plnlip Augustus made peace in IdOO wMi 
king John of En^and, ^e principal barons of Ftanoe 
and Normandy swore to the due observance of it, w 
cautionary or guaranteeing parties* The French awoie 
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lltat they would take arms against their Mug if he tio- 
lated his word, and the Normans, in like manner, to 
oppose their sovereign if he did not adhere to his. 

One of the constables of the Montmorenci family, 
after a negotiation with one of the earls of March, m 
1227, swore to the observance of the treaty, upon the 
soul of the king. 

The practice of guaranteeing the states of a third 
party was of great antiquity, although under a different 
name. The Romans in this manner guaranteed the 
possessions of many of the princes of Asia and Africa, 
by taking them under their protection until they se- 
cured to themselves the possession of the territories 
thus protected. 

We must regard as a mutual guarantee the ancient 
alliance between France and Castile, of king to king, 
kingdom to kingdom, and man to man. 

We do not find any treaty in which the guarantee of 
the states of a third party is expressly stipulated for 
before that which was concluded between Spain and 
the States General in 1609, by the mediation of Henry 
IV. He procured from Philip III. king of Spain, the 
recognition of the United Provinces as free and sove- 
reign states. He signed the guarantee of this sove- 
reignty of the seven provinces, and obtained the signa- 
ture of the same instrument from the kine of Spain ; 
and the republic acknowledged that it owed its freedom 
to the interference of the French monarch. It is prin- 
cipally within our own times that treaties of guarantee 
have become comparatively frequent. Unfortunately 
these engagements have occasionally produced ruptures 
and war: and it is clearly ascertained that the best of 
all possible^guarantees is power. 



EKD OF TOLITME THE THIRD. 
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